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= New York. 


LAMPERTI, 





Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
treiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


ieeiee nd assistant of LAMPERTI. 











sentat 
New Y f 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Stree Summer residence Dresden, 
German 
Mrs. Ra ffe Caperton is my oa/y representa 
tive 1 { advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be _ are i by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17 G. B. LAMPERTI 
LT 'DENSE 
ALBI LAURENCE, 
155 I Sth Street, New York 
Ch voice f 1ed leveloped; the art of 
singing taught i aft the purest Italian 
schools; a bad voice made good, trueand beautiful 
.ATD a 
HENRY 7 FLECK, 
Conduct Haarlem | rmonic Society of the 
Cit f "Ne w York 
Address: 100 West 125th Street, New York 


FRIDA ASHFORTH, 





t, New York 


iss FRANCESCA ORNSTEIN, 
Pp 


anist. 


Instructi Leschetizky Method. Also Chamber 
fusic Classes 
Studio: 147 West 7ist Street, New York 
Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


al Instructors, 


1e, near 9ist Street, New York 


1146 Park Avent 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
3aritone 

t sora 8 of 

Carnegie Hal 

101 West 86th Street, 


Voice | Singing 
Room 837 


New York 





Mail 


address 


EMILIO BELA 


Professor of Singing and Perfect the Voice 


118 West 44t 


ng 


h Street, New York 


GREENE 

and Artistic Singing, 

ir Soncert, Opera 
Thursdays 


GEORGE M 
Voice Culture 
Oratorio 
Studio: 21 Fi 
Residence an 






ndays and 


417 West 23d Street, New York 


NATHAN GANS, 
Pianist. 
y and Virgil Method. 
West 48th St., New York. | 


Theor 
165 


Pupils in Piano, 
Studio 


MILDRED 


ianist. 


MARIE MARSH, 


WwW 


nber of pupils 


1ited nu E 
Ne w Y¥< 


take a lin 
Steinway Hall 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS 





(Chu f the H ( 
sons and practice giver 
finest instruments Spec 
study sic ar 
‘ € 
ess: 44 West 20th Street, New York. ® 

Mr. TOM KARL 

Conce Ora Vocal Instruction 
Resid 5 8M Street, New Y k 


HERBERT C 


I 


CHAS LARKE, 


Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry’s) and Direct 


e M. EB. Chur 





L 
o Ca 
pon iN ructor 
rk ( . 
tor New York 
39 F n Brooklyn, N. Y., 
e esdaysa Sa lays 


MMe 


OGDEN Sl A 

Voice Ci 

ALIAN ME rHOD 
14t 


St 


rURE, 
IT 
Stud 1, 3 Eas 


reet, New York 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE 





Solo Ten ind Singing Master 
Pup . 2» yr a. Orator ( € 
Church Dorothy M« Cha 
de Lev es Neal McKay, & 
Vocal St 8 Sth Ave Ha an B 
N VV Ve « 


LILLIE [ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


Diploma. Scholarships. 
Studios: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
The Albany, Broadway and !2d Street 


NEW YORK. 


Address 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| THE MISSES ADELINA anp 


HORTENSE HIBBARD, 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALS. 
Instruction in Voice and Piano. 


Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City 


Miss EMMA HOWSON 


Vocal Studio, 
96 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mondays and Thursdays, 2 to 4 o’clock. 
Tuesdays and Fridays 10 to 4 


CARL Le VINSI 

Authorized 
FLORENZA D’ARONA Method 

124 East 44th Street, New York 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
Pianoforte Instruction. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky method 
Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall. 


representative of the 


Mr. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 
Pianist. 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York 


GUSTAV 


CONCERT 


L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION 


Address 70 West 9th Street, New York 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 





Organ ist Church of the Ascension With the 
ul Con sorvaedes Instruction, Organ and 


Nati 
esmeny 
New York 


2 West 11th street, 
| FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
| Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 
Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 54th Street New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 
Organist and Conductor 
Studio: 63 East 52d Street; South Church, Madi- 
son Avenue, cor. 38th Street, New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 


| the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 


Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


HOWLAND 
Orchestral and Operatic 
Conductor 
Can be engaged by Amateur Societies. 
Address 38 East 10th Street, New York 


| DELAVAN 


Choral, 


PERRY AVERII,L—Baritone. 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal! Instruction 
220 Central Park, South, New York 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 

Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


New York 


Address: 


M. I. SCHERHEY, 

Vocal Instruction. 
Oratorio—Concert 

of the Scherhey 


149 East 2ist St., N 


Ch 
Formerly Director 
servatory in Berlin 


urco 





MAX BENDHEIM, 


ocai ins ction 


FARINI, 


al St 


A. 
idio, 23 Irving Place, New York 


2to4P 


Reception he M 
RIHM 
Voice C 


Mrs. ALEX 
(Mezzo Soprano). 

Mr. ALEX. RIHM, 
Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 

Studio Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 


ulture 


286 South 5th Street 
PARSONS, 
Pianist and C om poser 


Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38t hs Street, 


E. A. 


New York 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students, 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
P. & H. Carr! Directors. 


| 
| 


| 


MOTT 


INSTRUCTION, 


ALICE GARRIGUE 


VOCAL 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist-—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, pe. 


Chickering Hall, New Y< The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street 


snenanasieainenninepeunnnites New York 
ANNA HOFFMEISTER, en aoe 
iis Misa Pen Pecttinn A. VICTOR BENHAM. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W Piano, Harmony, Composition, & 
63 We st Street, New Y 


Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
American Baritone 

Concert and Song Reci 

501 and 502 Carnegie Hal! 


Oratorio, 
Studio 


tals. : Concert Ors 
New York 








) a 4 € 2 cor 
102 idwa ew Y« 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teacher of the Eminent Artists Emma JucHand, WALTER H ILROY 
MARIE ENGLE 18 Irving Place, New York mn : 
Tenor Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 
VICTOR HARRIS New York: Care THE MUSICAL COURIER 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: The Alpine _ - : 
55 West 33d Street, New York Mr. LEO. KOFLER 
V e ( € 
Organist and ( a Pa s Chapel, 
NY r > NY Tac lrinity P w Y Art 
HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, Og Be pa, E.. 
Instruction in Pianoand Theory of Music 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hal aaa 
Personal address : 318 East 150th Street, New York | M NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
, al ‘I c 
5 i e w YOre 
Mme. MARGHERITA TEALDI, 
eigment, Veins Ce ilture. Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS 
R ae ' 
Broadway and ssthn street, New York ila y , — 
Herr M t { kowsk Berlin, and 
40% a, N. ¥ 


FRANCIS FISC HE R POWERS 














ae Ct teen ten, | Ma and Mas. THEO TOEDT 
New York Season, } May 1 \ ul I 
Denver (Col.) Season ictober 1, 1898 j P . ri treet. New York 
HENRY SCHRADIECK’S ALBERT GERARD-THIERS 
Violin School. Vocal Stud 649 gt nue 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing amnes on 
Residence and c Cla s 4 ip.M 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. VY 
ee oe _|J. ELDON HOLE 
| HARRIE’ VIC PORIN E WETMORE Ten 
Pupil of tee rat : — , : . tt 
Riu. FLORENZA p'ARONA Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth. 
Oratorio adh Concert Soprano—Instruction. | Thursdays, 51 E. 117 ar. Madiecs Avo. 2.4 
256 West 71st Street, New York 
\.DELE LEWING 
WILLIAM H. BARBER, Concert Pianist and Teache 
Concert Pianist—Instruction Leschetizky Method 
Studio: Steinway Hall are einway H New York 
New York Aus Septe ” Europe 
Miss GRACE GREGORY, F W. RIESBERG 
| Contralto, : : 
| Authorized Teacher of the BOUHY METHOD » » Pian t \ } 
421 West 57th Street, New York n—Pia gan—Ha n 
St Vv t 65t et w York 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist S or GIUSEPPE DI UENTE. 
With the Nati yal Conservatory 
For particulars address [he ne 
50 West 3th Street, New York 
4 4 ) ade a, Pa 
GEORGE FLEMING, 
Baritone CAROLINE M 
Concert ar rator 
227 We Mth Street ew Yor . 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS 
Voice Culture and Sing 
21 42d w York MARIE PARCI 
x | re 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 
I ctor o e Viol Mme. I! ( \ 
Put r ] ‘ 
Porn a _ 
i ) ‘ y rk 
EMILIO AGRAMONTE 
PAOLO GALLI 
Pj : ; 
a: N r 
Put 
Studio: Monroe Buildi: 
“i East w Y k ¢ 





Ev. Molenauer ile of Man, | ~~ "i aes ect 








The eminent vi 5 D. MOLLENHAUER, D 
Pe { Miss C it, Pianc 
Jos. B 
W.F.17 t and Ha M MAUD MORGAN 
Hans Dreher, Pain 7 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
1668 Lexington Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. xston Place, New York 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 
DE 


BENI( SERRANO 


Conducted oy MILIA , ter 
and 1A RLOS A. DE SERRANO 
I 4 5 [PERT 
6" Opera, Comcert and Oratorio, Piano 136 1] \ 
” 1 r é 


Instruction 








York 


York 


ist. 


ch, cor- 


Salon 


IER 


Chapel, 
xe Art 
Street. 


ZEN, 


y York 





anc 


er 


nar 

























METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF [MUSIC 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
9 & 21 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 
DUDLEY BUCK, President. 
JOHN C. GRIGGS, Director. 
W. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 
By special] arrangement 
Mr. GEORG HENSCHEL. 


will receive a limited number of pupils at the 
College studios during the season. For dates and 
terms address the College. 





Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 


The Strathmore, 
Broadway and 52d Street, New York. 





CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York, 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use Ais voice as well as shose of his 
pupils."—Georg Henschel. 





ERNST BAUER, 


Teacher of Violin. 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 





ARTHUR WHITING, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
r-Pianist. 
Composition, Harmony, Piano 
Interpretation. 
ngr7 at Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Pupils soustves 7* 
Studio: 





Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction. 
113 West 8th Street, New York. 





J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, 
between 18th and 19th Streets, New York. 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N.J., Madrigal Club. Instruc- 
tion—Piano, Voice, Pheory. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St. New York. 





WM. H. PONTIUS 
Dubuque, la. 


Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor. 
Summer Schools: Clarinda, Ia., July 7 to 28; Moun- 
tain Lake Park, Md., August 2 to Resumes 
in Dubuque, la., September 12. 





CARL HAUSER, 
Violinist. 
Instructor ; Vis; Theory ; Instrumentation 
and Ensemble biaying 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 1364 Lex'ton ave., New York. 





LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 
Conductor of the Brooklyn Saengerbund. 


Vocal and Piano Studio at 337 First Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Soci: ty, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 51 West 3th Street, New York. 





FRANZ BELLINGER, 


Baritone. 

Vocal Instruction. Opera, 
Mending of Breaks. Style, Lam 
Address: 


Concert, Oratorio. 
i-Milan Method. 
ndianapolis, Ind. 





THE STAATS PIANO SCHOOL, 


487 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

offers the greatest advantages to piano pupils. 
Fall term opens September 1. Prospectus mailed 
on application. 

Faculty: HENRY TAYLOR STAATS, Director ; 
May Vincent Whitney. Edgar C. Sherwood, Frances 

yoch, Antoinette Fulle. Cox. 
Marion A. Chitty, Secretary. 





Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





COMPRENEZ BIEN 
QUE. LATTENTION D 
LEE SU OUS 


us CHA 
LECTE 
MOYEN 


UE FOIS 
IRS EST 
D'UNE 


Al 
ANNONCE, CELA’ VOUS PREPARE we oe RE- 
SERVE D’ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 


| FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE | 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


MADAME LIVINGTON-DEpDEBAT, French Musi- 


cian. 


Relations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Su 
Comfort and care. 


table. 


Chape 


and Italian Conversation. 
30 rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin. 


Well-known, well recommended, Artistic 


rior 


ronage. rench 





/PAUL LHERIE, 


The Celebrated Baritone. 


Opéra Comique. 

Yational Conservatoire, Paris. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 

Italian and French Methods. 


PHono-RuyYTHMIC METHOD FOR FRENCH Pro- | 


NUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 
Tue Parker, 123 W. 389TH St. New York. 





Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for t tion must be made . mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. 
Studio: 49 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 





208 East 6ist Street, New York. | 





LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist, 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
Pittsburg. Pa. 


CHARLES JEROME COLEM AN, 


Master of Singing. 
19 East 16th Street, New York. 





Studio : 





J. HARRY WHEELER, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Jtalian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others. 

Studio: 81 Pifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 





PAUL HAMBURGER, 


Violinist—Instruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th st., city. 





Miss LILLIE MACHIN, 


Vocal Teacher, 
Certificated pupil of 1208 Carnegie Studios, 
Signor Vannuccini. West 57th St., New York. 





FREDERIC REDDALL, 
vee Pessnsten and Art of Singing. 
urch, Concert, Opera, Oratorio. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
©. %5 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Sth Avenue, New York. 





SAMUEL P. WARREN 
Solo Organist. 
Studio: 112 West 40th Street, New York 
Organ. Theory Lessons. 





‘*A Paulty Technic is the Common Cause of the General Failure of Piano Piayers.'’ 





Virgil Piano School and School of Public Performance. 


A. K. VIRGIL, DinecTtor. 


THE TECHNIC-KLAVIER provides a new, superior and thorough'y scientific means of both 
Technical and Musical Development, and at the same time insures far more rapid and sure progress 


in Piano Playing than is possible by any other means of 
Examination and Entrance days, Saturday, Oct. 1, 
Prospectus descriptive of Method and Instrument (German or English) sent 
Interviews with Director by special appointment. 


1898 (Instruction in German and English). 
Hours, 10 to 1 and 3 to 6. 
free. Personal explanations of same daily, 9 to 6. 
Berlin, Potsdamer Strasse (Private Str.) 121 K. 


Study. New Term begins on Monday, Oct. 3, 
1898, 








Catalogues Pree oa 


Applicatioa. 
The Eppinger Conservatory will be open all summer. 


THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL EPPINGER, Director, 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 


assisted by the most artistic and com- 
petent faculty. 


PIANO. Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral Instrumeats. 
VOCAL. Theory, Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
Chamber Music, Ensemble Playing, &c. 


| P. MARCEL, 
| 


; an its restoration. 


Italian Opera. 


69 rue d 








Teaching in 


e Douai, Paris. 





INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 

107 Ave. HENRI! Martin, PARIS. | 

COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 
Languages—M usic. 

Daily Lectures by leading French authorities. 

Theatre—Operatic roles in caste. 

Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. 
— English, German and Spanis 


PIANIST. 


avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


Practical 


School. 


Falcke 
Address, 


Singing. 


MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREBAU-ESCALAIS, 


for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 


4&2 Faubourg St. 


aear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





Special Study of Répertoire. 
SONGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS. 


French, Italian 


mM. JULES ALGIER, 


Chef d’Orchestre. 


Experienced 


Professeur de 
9 rue 


Répertoire. 
Demours, Pari: 





Professeur de Chant. 


Auteur du Guide du Chanteur. 


14 rue de Rome, 


Paris, France 


Tous les mois, auditions publiques d’éléves con 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui eux-mémes 
| viennent accompagner leurs ceuvres. 


|M. FIDELE KOENIG, 


Cuer DE CHANT A L’OPERA. 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


54 rue de Pon 


thieu, Paris. 


FRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

St. Germain en Laye. 
MADAME SALOME, 





21 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 


8 rue Clement Marot. 
American comfort 


Not a stoppin: 


Bathrooms, Light. 


uaranteed 


lace, but a Home. 


MME. TALGUEN. 


the SP ag round. 
Bells, Elevator, 





MARIE SASSE, 


Officier d’Instruction Publigue. 


De l’Opéra, Paris. 


Creatrice of Tannhduser and 1'Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian. 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 


Mise-en-scéne 


3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 


JULIANI, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ora- 


torio. 


Theatre in studio. 


Mise-en-scéne. 


(PARC MONCEAU), 4 rue Fortuny. 


| Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA. 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 
89 rue de Prony, 


Parc Monceau.) 


M. MANOURY, 
Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Rate Asting, 
aris 


13 rue Washington, 
Near Arc de Triomphe. 


PARIS. 





M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chant, 
85 Rue d’Amsterdam, PARIS. 
Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School. 


Mise-en-Scéne 


| 
| 





- Paris 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


1 Regisseur de la Scéne de |'Opéra Comique, 
Stage Practice. In Caste. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


M. GEORGES HESSE, 
School of Piano. 


Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits—Champs, Paris. 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily. 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian method. Complete comse. Stege 
practice. Voice, lyric declamation, languag¢s. 


| solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scene 


Class and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
80 rue St. Petersbourg. 





M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Proresszur DE CHANT 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES: 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice. Articulation and Phrasing. 
Large and Noble Style. 








FRAU SELMA NICKLASS- 
KEMPNER, 
Concert SINGER. 


Professor of Singing at the Stern Conservatory 
Formerly Vocal Teacher of Crown Princers 
Stephanie of Austria. 


Von per HeypstrR. 4, BERLIN, W. 


MISS MARIE GESELSCHAP, 
PIANIST, 
Address, 81 Leopold street, 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Beriin W. Germany, 
Nollendort-Piatz No. 6. 


Munich. 





Mut. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
he Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York 


C. B. HAWLEY, 
Composer, Conductor—Vocal Instruction. 
Special training for C enoest, Oratorio and Church 


Cho 
New Studio : 251 Fifth ive. oor 2th St., New York 


SIGNOR G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York 


BEYER-HANE, 
Cellist. 
For terms, dates. etc . address Henry Wolfsohn’'s 
Musica! Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 
York 


VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Y héAtre des Italiens 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French 
111 East 59th Street, New York 


Mr. EDMUND SEVERN 
Violinist, Conductor, Composer. 
Mrs. EDMUND SEVERN, 
Piano and Voice. 

Studio: 131 West 56th Street. New York 

Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
Soprano. 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio 


Address: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN 
Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 


26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 





NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ww. M. SEMNACHER, Director 
Thorough instruction gi en in Piano, Violin and 
other instruments; also V« 1 Culture an d Com- 
position. Harmony in cl «ss free to pupils 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, 


Tuition by Correspondence in Harmony, 
Counterpoint, &c 


For particulars and terms address 
Dr. R. H. PETERS, Spartanburg, S. C 
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THE 





MUSICAL COURIER. 











UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 


represent 


quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 


AR 
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both in exterior finish and 
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SS 


oy 


We 






BOSTON. 














AR 


4. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 





STERLING 22tes 














High Standard of Construction. 


<@_.D ERBY, CONN. 





DDRESSES or 





N. 


Musicians, 


Musical Organizations, 
Music Clubs, 


Music Managers, Etc., 


CAN BE SECURED AT RATES. 


APPLY 


O. P., BUREAU OF INFORMATION, 


Musical Societies, 
Singing Societies, 
Bands and Orchestras, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK. 


Boston. 





London, England. 








CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





MYRON W. WHITNEY, 


Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 


21 Music Hall, Boston. 





Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 





HOMER A. NORRIS, 


Harmony, Count int and Composition. 
French 00) 
Pierce Building, Boston. 





Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Studio~- 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Steinert, Hall, 
Boston. 





Pupil of 
Delle Sedie, Paris. 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS. 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Music, 





on. 





FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR. 
Second regular session opens September 1?. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


ELIOT HUBBARD, eel 
Tenor. 





Oratorio, Con Recitals. 
Pierce Building. Coplev Sauare. Boston. 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 


Organ and Harmony. 
Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
















Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 


Pianoforte Fiving 
Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI. 
For prospectus apply te the ers 
Elgin Avenue London, W 





Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Ear!l’s Court, S. W., London. 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W. 


CHARLES W. SINKINS’ 


Concert Agency, 
63 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegrams—“ SINKINS LONDON.” 








German Representative : 
CONCERT-DIRECTION JULES SACHS, 
Berlin, W*°, Winterfeldt-Strasse 11. 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of Loadoa, 1880. 
~— | aeaaen of Music, Elocution and Languages 

taught. 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Readin Guetremental, Chorat Orchestra 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 

= ten te me 64, © £4 64 term 

ees s 18. . 148. e 

of twelve a wi 


Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students. 
Resident Lady Superintendent. Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary. 

By order of the Committee 

HILTON CARTER, 

Victoria Embankment. London, E. C 





Secretary. 





FLORENCE. 
UMBERTO LAMBARDI, 

5 Via Rondinelli (Pension Andreini). 

her pny | assistant instructor in the Delle Sedie 
school at Paris. Specialty: Voice production and 
correction according to the celebrated Delle Sedie 
method. Pupils prepared for concert and opera. 
Stage practice and operatic ensemble. Terms 
erate. 





THE VIRGIL CLAVIER SCHOOL of Boston. 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION ONLY. 
Virgil Method taught. 


H. S. WILDER, Director 
355 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 112 Kast 18th Street, New York. 





Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ. 
114 Chestnut Street, HAVERHILL. Mass. 


BENJAMIN T. HAMMOND, 
Vocal Instruction. 
452 Main Street. WORCESTER. Mass. 


Mr. anp Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 








Boston, Mass. 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
Harpist, 

Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 





H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist, 
Chickering Building, 158 Tremont Street, Boston. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
Soloists and Teachers. 

Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 

SOPRANO—Care MUSICAL COURIER Co., New 

York City. 


JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
Organist. 


Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 


Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir- 
master at First Church, Springfield. 

Address, 45 Mattoon Street. Springfield, Mass 


W. A HOWLAND, 
Basso Cantante, 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 


Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY 

will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio : 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Keceiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12. Residence : 4 Gramercy Park. 

















SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 
torio, Concert, Musicales. Vocal Culture-- 


TOBIAS WESTLIN, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Brooklyn Studios: 890 Sackett Street. 
New York address: Mason & Hamlin. 
EMMA K. DENISON, 
Vocal Instruction, 
138 Fifth Avenue, Hardman Hall, New York. 





SERENO R. FORD, 


Piano, Organ, Theory, 
Stamford, Conn. 





HUGO LUTTICH, 
Solo Violinist and Instructor, 
76 East 93d St., or Steinway mau 
New York City. 
DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
LOUISE VESCELIUS SHELDON 
Soprano. 
Pupil of Delle-Sedie. 


Concerts and Musicales. Voice Development. 
Address: 158 West 54th Street, New York. 











M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


Instructors in Singing. 
New Studios: Carnegic Hall, New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1. 
Cable : Musikwolff, Berlin. 


rietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec 


Hall, Berlin. 

ntative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. io, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marzella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Eugen 
d' Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 107 AVENUE HENRI MARTIN, | 
PARIS, September 7, 1898. j 


Hore ror AMERICAN Music 
(Continued from August 31 Issue.) 

Que j'aime les ceuvres de ce jeune compositeur Améri 
cain MacDowell! Quel musicien! II est sincer et person 
nel—quel poete—quelles exquises harmonies! 

MASSENET 

be unexpected tribute, coming from the highest mu- 

sical authority in France wholly unasked and un 
called for, appeared in a letter written by Mr. Massenet to 
a friend, dated August 15, 1898, and treating among other 
things the surprise and admiration of the French composer 
for the superb National Edition of THe Musicat Courier, 
which he had evidently been examining. 

The young occupant of the Columbia musical chair may 
well be proud of this sincere and sympathetic mark of at- 
tention and appreciation, and his country people may well 
be proud ot the talent which inspired it. That a Frenchman 
—a man so intensely occupied and so largely drawn upon 
by personal and European interests—should have been giv- 
ing sufficient attention to the works of Mr. MacDowell to 
move him to so earnest an expression of approval in regard 
to them speaks volumes. 

Besides speaking mucn for the subject, it accentuates for 
us the warm and watchful sympathy which Massenet has 
always shown toward our music, and it comes like a bene- 
diction between the lines of this present treatment of the 
personnel of American musical progress 

* * « 


While upon the topic of organ work in the States, here 
comes William C. Carl, one of the most remarkable ex- 
amples of the rise and progress of our manly musical 
talent that exists. 

Mr. Carl began but a very few years ago without a cent, 
without a prospect and with a not over robust physique. 
In default of all he had his real musical talent, his instinct 
for the true and real, and good sound practical perspicacity 
to teach him how to deal with the conditions. 

The first won for him an admirable church position, 
which gave him a place for his feet; the second led him to 
the feet of that gen"ine apostle, Alexandre Guilmant; the 
third led him to keep himself incessantly and gracefully 
—that is, judiciously—before the public’s attention until 
the public’s attention became riveted upon him by the evi- 
dence of his incontestable merit. No one of these things 
alone could Fave put him where he is. It was the wise 
fusion of them all which did. The essential is that the re- 
sult is now achieved. 

That is, one result has been achieved—to gain the con- 
fidence and good will of his country people, and to have 
become known abroad as one of the best musical repre 
sentatives. The plans which Mr. Carl has now in his 
mind to carry out this work, which is his life work, merit 
the best welcome and aid of all interested in national musi- 
cal advancement. They will, no doubt, be known later on 

Meantime, that waiting chair at Princeton would do well 
to consider as its occupant William C. Carl. A better con- 
frére for Mr. MacDowell and Mr. Parker could not easily 
be found. 

People living in Paris, accustomed to doing and seeing 
done few things a week, and that with difficulty, stand 
aghast before the immense activity of Mr. Carl’s life. He 
makes his recital tournées, of course, which are the main 
business of his life. One with experience in American 
travel can appreciate that as a work alone by itself and the 
fatigue attaching thereto. Not only so, but he has his 


church position to maintain, which compels his presence in 
New York on Sundays. Then, of course, there must be 
rehearsal for that work, and he has three a week—two on 
Sunday and one on Saturday afternoon en route from the 
train. 

His choir work is not done in parentheses. From its im- 
portance and extension one might imagine it his sole pre 
occupation. He has succeeded in ridding himself of the 
“Star system” in his organ loft, has in place a group of 
trained paid artists, whom he is drilling in the real en 
semble ecclesiastical music favored py the best church 
music authorities of the Old World. Efforts in searching 
old good autho1ized music suitable to this work have 
formed a large part of his musical effort in Europe this 
summer. England and France have both been made to 
contribute to this laudable end, and alas! indeed, his own 
personal pocketbook in large measure. His pleasure in the 
work is sincere and healthy. 

In order to give three representative oratorios a year 
a choral society must be trained and nourished. Re- 
hearsals of this well-known body take place on Saturday 
evening. It is but natural that an organist and organizer 
of the prestige of Mr. Carl should have many pupils. These 
he teaches en route in various cities he visits, and at home, 
chiefly by means of work so planned that the pupil has the 
large part to do. In this the latter are aided by being 
privileged with the use of Mr. Carls own fine three-bank 
organ. 

In this connection it would be wicked to refrain from 
commenting upon the courageous system of musical agency 
existing in the States, which makes it necessary for Mr 
Carl, in addition to the above, to be obliged himself to 
manage, arrange, plan and care for the business of his 
own concert tournées. Anyone who knows anything about 
the tax of attempting to attend to the business and the 
artistic sides of an enterprise at one time must feel a sense 
of indignation at the conditions which impose such need 
less wear and tear upon so useful and valuable a member 
of our musical society. Surely it must be possible to de- 
vise some means by which artists may be aided by business 
ability while being protected from vulgar and dishonor 
able trickery and mismanagement. It is a most extraordi 
nary thing that the law cannot be made applicable to knav 
ery, simply because “only a musician” is involved. It is 
time that sort of thing were stopped, and there is suth- 
cient ingenuity in the musical body to insist on its being 
put a stop to 

With every true organist, especially one who has been 
touched upon by French organ thought, Mr. Carl deeply 
regrets the tendency to playing music not adapted for 
the organ upon that instrument. He alludes to orchestra 
compositions, transcriptions ol popular airs, overtures, 
arrangements of operas, &c. He insists, however, that 
there is in the world of music, outside of the strictly eccle 
siastical, a quantity of brilliant and effective music suitable 
to the organ not so offensive to musical taste as_ the 
above. 

Of course one has to be educated in organ thought to 
realize that the above are in bad taste, or to feel why cer 
tain things are not suitable for the organ. This is why 
there are many, very many, people yet who say in all 
sincerity: 

“Why should everything which is effective and pleas 
ing not be fit for the organ?” or “I would, I am sure, 
much rather hear of a good transcription of ‘William Tell’ 
on the instrument than one of those knitting-needle things 
of Bach.” 

Mr. Carl insists also that pure Bach can be played so 
effectively, yet honestly, as to hold the attention of large, 
promiscuous audiences, and points in proof to the memo 
rable Bach program played in his church by M. Guil- 
mant last season, when the church was packed and atten- 
tion sustained from beginning to end. He otherwise rep- 
resents M. Guilmant’s tour as being a highly successful 
one in every sense. He also speaks with much enthu- 
siasm of the piano playing of the French pianist M. Raoul 
Pugno on his recent visit to the States 

Although abroad ostensibly for vacation, repose and a 
visit to the Guilmant home at Meudon, Mr. Carl profited 
by his trip to visit various organ towns of England—Can- 
terbury, Oxford, London, Liverpool, &c., where time was 
not wasted. He made many important discoveries both 
as organist and teacher, and was most charmingly re 
ceived by Sir John Stainer, a pleasure among his mo 
ments of reward. He also was made welcome at the 
hospitable home of M. Henri Falcke, one of the most in- 
telligent and advanced of the young musicians of France 

In addition he wrote many letters on musical topics 
and made many important translations, both of prose and 
poetry. Mr. Carl has given already recitals in fifty of the 
principal cities of the Union; given fifty-five recitals in 
his church in New York, been soloist of Worcester Musi 
cal Festival, at the Queen’s Hall concerts, London, with 
the New York Symphony Society under Mr. Damrosch, 
with the Musical Art Society, at various colleges in the 
States, and has given recitals at the World’s Fair, at the 
Crystal Palace, at the Edinburgh Exposition and at the 
Exposition at Nashville. 





This is not so bad a record for so young a man who 
has had his own way to make in the world, and has made 
it in musical art in the United States 


* 7 . 


An extremely delightful young gentleman, George A 
Chapman, a choir singer in the big Zion and St. Timothy 
Church, of upper New York, has devoted his vacation to 
the examination of language in relation to singing, and 
naturally has brought up against the greatest stumbling 
block of them all—the French 

On arriving in Paris he was appalled by the poor oppor 
tunities and immense obstacles in the way of learning the 
French language, which, he says, no one could believe who 
did not come here and try it. The lack of system, method, 
opportunity, educational arrangement were not long in 
coming athwart the open eyes and intelligent mind of the 
young American, trained in our public schools and accus 
tomed to our teachers. He has finally decided to settle to 
satisfactory work under Madame Frank, a Frenchwoman 
of superior teaching qualities by nature, who has consented 
to insist upon the thorough accomplishment of the Yersin 
Phonetic Chart before commencing words or the reading 
of words. A conversation on matters in general, and mu 
sical matters in particular, with Mr. Chapman makes a 
treat of the occasion. He is so philosophical in idea, clear 
in statement, discerning in observation, so full of interest 
ing information, and withal so modern and modest and so 
nice looking, “well groomed” and well dressed, that an 
hour or two spent in his society is not only well but most 
agreeably employed. He, too, has made his own way 
gained his own living and education, done his own think 
ing and followed his own instinct in regard to a msuical 
life and possible career. His plans, which are ambitious, 
will be known later on. In common with most Americans 
Mr. Chapman is a great believer in individuality, saying 
wisely that while training and education can go so far they 
can never go further; but that education, which raises the 
general plane of intelligence, makes the production of 
greatness and even genius more possible. He is solicitous 
for the good of music in the States, and, like all thought- 
ful men, while enjoying the present opera system in the 
country deplores it as an obstacle to large musical educa 
tion. 

oe 


Mr. Barcus, of New York, at present the head of a 
literary concern, having projects in mind making declama- 
tion, and especially French declamation, essential, hied him 
to the land of light. He became a most enthusiastic disciple 
also of the theory of learning “tables” before trying to 
work “examples’—that is, of learning the sounds that 
compose words before trying to recite poetry or sing 
operas. He also is full of clever modern ideas, and is able 
to couch them in a manner to keep one laughing all day at 
his remarks 

In this list one does not need to be reminded of 
Clarence Eddy, who passed through Paris recently, making 
preparations for going home to a busy and useful season 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the value to American 


music of this remarkable musician’s travel and work 
abroad. This has been an exceptionally busy and profit- 
able season with him, and he returns with many musical 
treasures in mind and on music rack. His many friends 
bid him Godspeed 

Mr. Aldrich and Mr. Jacobsen and Mr. Arnold have in 
turn spent their summers on tours of investigation and ex- 
amination. ‘Ley Vernon,” also, whose brother, Mr. But- 
ler, the organist, is well known as one of the committee on 
the Worcester festivals, came to Paris from London to 
rest, and was immediately made “professor” by a circle of 
admirers who heard him sing. He has been singing in 
England on tournées and in salons, and believes in his 
studies with Mr. Belasco in Italy, and also in thought— 
individual thought—and in the application of brain and 
imagination to singing. Tall and good-looking, Mr. Ver- 
non is a social favorite and is in demand for theatrical 
work, most tenors being unfortunately short and stout 
Henry Willis Stanley is another serious searcher after 
truth, and W. H. Hoerrner is another most interesting one 

James kK. Merrrill, also of the States, although come to 
Europe on the road to personal glory as yet, will one day 
surely reflect some of it on his country, for he is not only 
a singer but a singer endowed with an immense amount 
of sound, practical common sense—a man of health. tem 
perament, pluck and philosophy 

He is a man, too, who has worked hard, been well 
taught, and has found absolute pleasure in every moment 
spent in music study, even should it never amount to more 
than study. That is surely a most excellent spirit with 
which to go to work. But it is not only spirit or words 


either, for Mr. Merrill has sandwiched in a fine musical 


education with an eight hours a day occupation at a mer 
cantile desk. He shows the possession of a good heart, too 
in the remark that if there is anything which could add to 
his personal enjoyment in musical work it is the happiness 


he shall find of returning one day to his family the kind 
ness and sympathy he has had from them in his efforts 
He has been fortunate enough to have had but two pro 
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and certain. 
produced wonderful results, are exciusively used. 


fessors in his life, and both good ones—M. Belari and M. 
Capoul. Both teachers have been goodness itself to him, 
have taken the deepest interest in his welfare and, con- 
fident of his talent and its success, have urged his coming 
abroad to swim right out in the broad waters of operatic 
work. His roles comprise ‘Aida,’ “Lohengrin,” Verdi's 
“Otello,” of which he is particularly fond; ‘Faust,’ “Car- 
men,” “Trovatore,” ‘Traviata,’ “Rigoletto,” ‘Cavalleria,” 
“Pagliacci.”” These in Italian, and “Faust” and “Carmen” 
in French, as well as Italian. 

With Capoul he had the immense privilege of re- 
hearsing these roles on the Metropolitan stage, and fre- 
with He 
Belari as a and 
M. Clementine de Macchi, who drilled him in Italian dic- 
tion. M. de Macchi’s father lives in Italy, and is, by the 
way, manager of Mile. de Macchi, who has won success at 
Madrid and other cities. Mr. Merriil remained in Paris 
a week en route for Italy, where, as he expresses it, he 
“will swim right in and do his best to keep his head above 
the waters.’’ Godspeed him and give him luck! 

Albert Gérard-Thiers has gone down into Italy on a tour 
work—song, ballad and announced 
by the Fieramosca, of Milan, which speaks of Mr. Thiers 
Americano” of “great value and much repu- 
He has his young 
who is 


quently in caste members of this class. gives 


great praise to M. professor, also to 


of vocal opera—as 
“cantante 
and giving him cordial welcome. 
also Louise Gérard-Thiers, his wife, 


asa 
tation,” 
son with him, 
announced to make an Italian début tais season. 

This is not all. One might continue the list to great 
American men can make money and homes and 
they can fight and win and make peace. But they 
thoughtful and 


length. 
fortunes ; 
are also coming to the front as vigorous, 
capable muscial workers. 
Some charming women of the same class in the musical 
field will be discussed next week. 
FANNIE Epcar THOMAS. 


Saint-Saens. 

In writing about his new opera M. Saint-Saéns says: 
“As ‘Deianira’ is not an antique tragedy, but treats a 
modern subject, I have not written any archeological music, 
as for the but striven for a style between the 
classic and the modern. It is only in the discreet employ- 
ment of the Greek rhythms and of choruses singing in 
union with the actors that Greek character is preserved. 
As a small orchestra with string instruments would not do 
open space as the 


‘Antique,’ 


justice to music in such a wide 
Arena of Beziers, I have recourse to a peculiar arrange- 
ment of wind instruments musique d’harmonie, and by 
omitting the drums and temperately using the cymbals 
I have softened down the military character.” 

He was much pleased with the results ot this open air 


my 


performance. 
7 
YW ANTED- -A reputable young man in the profes- 
sion or acquainted with our popular line; excel- 
lent opportunity for energetic and capable man. Apply 
Saturday, September 24, Modern Music Bindery, 108-110 
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Milwaukee News. 
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HE approaching season is almost upon us; already 
the festive music shakes up his brain and 
vocabulary, sharpens his pen and stalks gloomily through 
Again he is convinced that musicians who have 
killed, for 
the alert, 


critic 


the land. 
the ill taste to perform in public should be 
wherever they perform there he must be on 
offensive and defensive, 

Again he faces the dreary round of the same old con- 
certs, which are almost invariably in the last stages of 
banality; the appearances of hundreds of mediocrities; the 
same old rows, wire pulling, evil machinations, bickerings 
and throat cuttings—always with the certainty confront- 
ing him that, while musicians fight among themselves, 
like hyenas, thay join forces to kill and destroy the con- 
Again black circles appear be- 
wonders how he 
directors, 
flow- 


music critic 
eyes, 


scientious 
neath his tear-laden 
bring to terms certain slippery, 
who have such brilliant technic in making smooth, 
ing promises, which they never intend to keep—promises 
relative to assisting home talent, producing home composi- 
but unfortunate local per- 
he wonders if he is 


as he is to 


prevaricating 


tions, aiding certain worthy, 
formers. Again, being a pious man, 
acting a lie when he shakes hands with certain musicians, 
who he knows to be unhung desperadoes, as far as integ- 
rity, uprightness, singleness and honesty of purpose goes. 

Again he wonders if it wouldn’t be better to leave the 
whole motley crew to their own devices, to work out their 
before his mental vision float cer- 
tain pale, serious faces, with eyes that say to him, “We 
hope in you; we look to you to save us!”— then wearily 
the music critic squares his shoulders and jumps into the 


own salvation, when 


arena, knowing only too well that he is one against a 
thousand. 
* + * 
Do you remember how plaintively, yearningly, per- 


suasively I wrote last year, urging a change of directors 
for the Arion Society? This change has been made, and 
Mr. Weld now holds the baton. For a most excellent, 
able-bodied, over-worked reason the Arion Society was 
greatly depleted for the last two years. The new director 
brings sixty voices with him. 

The Arions once more will take the first place among the 
singing societies of Milwaukee, for all the other directors 
rolled into one would not produce as all around capable a 
This society will give Schumann’s 
“Paradise and Peri,” Parker’s ‘Hora Novissima”’ and 
other American compositions, while Mr. Weld’s beloved, 
plagarized “Messiah” will be given as an extra concert. 
Since Mr. Weld knows the difference between a bassoon 
we know the orchestral accompaniments 


director as Mr. Weld. 


and a rainbow, 
will be perfectly satisfactory. 

I have a suggestion to make, in all seriousness, to this 
society, which was almost beneath a critic’s contempt for 
the past few years. It is this—the society is full of dead- 
wood; this is vocally unproductive, a drag and a general 
nuisance. I suggest that a rule be passed excluding all 
women over forty-five years of age from active member- 
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Choir 


This would remove other elements even more 
than the 
hideous 
There are about one 
places could readily be filled. 


ship. 


jectionable “deadwood” element 


voices give a tone color to the Cecilian 


or two dozen of them, and their 


Women who are decidedly 


passé, vocally and physically, have no place in a hard 


working chorus, especially when other attributes pertain 
say no 
back to 


ing to them are considered. At present I need 


although later in the season I may refer 


more, 
this. 


— 2 ae 


Glee Club, Society, 


especially the 


A Capella Choir, Musical 
latter, 


The Lyric 


all remain the which 


We 


Glee 


same, remains 
from director to doorkeeper 


from the 


expect 
great things, comparatively speaking, Club 
and the A Capella Choir on account of their signal su 
The Musical 
A few radical changes would make this 
but these changes will 


very much so, 


cesses of the Society is deeply, petri 


fiedly in statu quo 
progressive 


past. 


a useful, organization, 
never be made while the brewers hold out to brew 


* * * 


Messrs. Webb and Wachsner keep our German stock 
company, whose home is the Pabst Theatre, up to its high 
standard and constantly recruited with the best material 


obtainable from the European stock companies. Milwau 


kee owes a great deal to these two men, who bring us many 
and never fail to be kindly, 


celebrities who 


courteous and obliging. 


every year, 


* . * 


Anna Plum, a Milwaukee girl, who is achieving so much 
success in Italy, will be another 


I cannot speak with assurance 


American prima donna, I 
am sure. her 
gifts, for I have not heard her sing for five She 
has plenty of business acumen also, which is an invaluable 
ranges from B below to 


concerning 
years 
adjunct to talent. Her voice 


high C. 


= * * 


loved veteran, Professor Bach, will 
as in give 
concerts at the Ziirn Halle. 
the one oasis in a rather large-sized musical desert. It is 


greatly to be hoped that there will be none of the jealousy 


Milwaukee’s dearly 


years gone by, his regular Sunday afternoon 


His Symphony Orchestra is 


and spleen leveled against Professor Bach and his orches 
Professor Bach has uniform 
> has helped innumerable 
found 


tra that there was last year. 
kindness and courtesy for all; he 
penniless youths from his own pocket, them 


played their compostions and watched over them 


posi- 
tions, 
Milwaukeeans do not begin to know what they owe to the 
hard work, musicianship, devotion to high ideals and un- 
daunted courage of this great and good man 


. ” * 


It is the general wish, regardless of prices, that the Ellis 
Opera Company shall appear here in some opera which 


will give us the opportunity of hearing Melba, Nordica 
or Calvé. We do not wish to be put off on “side 
lights” any more. Also, I have heard many musicians ex- 


press the wish that our societies would bring the following 
contraltos here: Mrs. Katharine Fisk, Mrs. Josephine 
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THE SPIERING 


Jacoby and Miss Mary Louise Clary. You see, we know 
what we want 
I have also heard the wish expressed that Madame de 


Vere and Llilan Biauvelt may come here this season 


It is with great relief that we look forward to the ap- 
pearance of Theodore Thomas and the Chicago Orchestra. 
You can imagine what a positive benefaction this is to us. 
I have heard that he has a ‘cello player, a Frenchman or 
Italian, who is a wonderful soloist, and who has been ap- 
plauded to the echo upon his every appearance. We would 
give a great deal to hear this man, and hope he is not a 
myth, a fabrication, a creation of a fevered imagination. 


Amato. Is that his name? 


We have a very talented youth in Milwaukee, of whom 
I have written before His name is Charles Hambitzer, 
Jr. He is twenty years of age, and has about’sixteen years 
of active musical life behind him, for he was a prodigy. 
This boy is an all around useful, skilled musician. The 
exigencies of living in Milwaukee made it necessary for 
him to play several instruments, so that at present he 
plays first violin or ‘cello in Bach’s orchestra, or accom 
panies the orchestra on the piano. He is especially a solo 
pianist, although an expert accompanist, and his friends 
are extremely desirous of seeing him in a position to 
devote his energies and time to his own instrument. It 
would be another evidence of Theodore Thomas’ good, 
kind heart and genial nature to give this boy a chance to 
appear with him at some one concert. Mr. Hambitzer 
could do this with credit to himself in the Rubinstein D 
Minor Concerto. Further, any singer or violinist touring 
America could not find a more capable, discreet accompan 
ist than this youth, who has had a singularly wide, prac- 
tical experience. Mr. Hambitzer, while very young, is a 
serious artist, with superior gifts, and we who are inter 
ested in him would be grateful for a chance to hear him 
to advantage 

* * * 


Julius Klauser has resumed teaching in Milwaukee. 
* * * 

If there is any other news of importance I am sure I do 
not know what it is, beyond the fact that our editor, Marc 
A. Blumenberg, spent one day in Milwaukee last week, 
when I had the pleasure of showing him our art gallery 
and new library building, with which latter structure he 
was, architecturally speaking, greatly pleased 

EMILY GRANT VON Terze. 
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The Virgil-Deppe Controversy. than I how much or how little there was of value in 
Vi; ; id for 1 ; no ; t 
PEORIA, I11., August 27, 1698 M Fay’s new ideas, pia . . id 
more tl r tl Mr irgil remai il 
Editors the Musical Courter For more than a year t ir. Virgil remained in 
_ Peoria after this I was intimately familiar with his plans 
: tc lis controversy i ) ‘columns witl . : 
HAVE watched this controversy in 2 colu " fetes in developing a more exact and scientific method in el 
some interest, but have never been able to take Miss |, unto, piano teachit which were sienoly the develen 
i « y did U iCat ' ~ wi ci Sil v' 3 ‘ , 
} irgil rned ; 
Fay quite seriously in claiming that Mr. Virgil learned | one of ideas fermenti n his brain. long before he eves 
the Deppe method from her and then worked it up as his }.4-4 of Miss Fav o1 Depp 
ows From Peoria Mr. Virgil removed to New York city, 
sm th ll of 187 , ril opened his con ; . ; 

When in the fall of 1879 Mr. Virgil opened | ' where he has spent many years and many thousands « 
servatory of music in Peoria I was at once attracted by gojjars with a pertinacity under adverse circumstances 
his original and thorough method in imparting elemen- 2) ,,5¢; unparalleled p 1g ‘ iment with 
tary instruction on the piano. There was an exactness, a nich he illustrates and te ical Ih ian to tl 

bad at ai ail al au ‘ ‘ ut nat 
precision, a sureness of aim in what he did, and made his beginning pupil of th Fell te’ ane 

mit ti ‘ i Ol il ) i y a> KK! « 

] : fami i h ‘ lung of . 
classes do that I was familiar with in the teaching « help, to compare great with amall. as the mariner’s 

or mat iatics, for instan lz \ ore , ' 
Latin or mathematics, for instance, but had never before mpass was to the sailor or the telescope to Galileo 
seen in piano teaching The amount of time and money I do not think Deppe’s method, whatever that may have 
wasted on cheap, ignorant and aimless piano lessons by peen—did he not distinctly disavow having any method? 
our people twenty years ago is appalling to think of had any influence one way or the other on Mr Virgil's 

5 . ho no -al > ( ( lz 1 iS h 1 ; 

Che techniphone, now called the Practice Clavier, is the \orhing out of his method 
outcome, the matured expression, aiter years of tenacious I hope Miss Fay will take no offense at what I have felt 
study and experimenting, of Mr. Virgil’s efforts to make jy my duty to say. I read her delightful book shortly after 
piano teaching more ot an approach to an exact science its first appearance and have requently re mmended it 
© - ; at « Aaidat « te : i Bhat) i CU aihy : 
No one, I believe, accuses him of borrowing the idea of to my young friends since There is a charm about her 
these mechanical helps from Deppe rirlish enthusiasm over her music nd her successive 

‘or ars ) S iss Fay’s s Stud ' 2 ’ 

For two years before I saw Miss Fay Music Study masters that is infectious. To watch her flitting in the 
in Germany” Mr. Virgil and I discussed his peculiar .intheams of youth. from ot weet bi m to anothe: 
theories, at his conservatory and in my house Those from Tausig to Kullal Kullak to Liszt, to alight 

ries » y Ss t Ss ine as ’ "1 : . ’ 
theories were along precisely the same line he has pur finally with a thrill of ecstatic delight on her Deppe—isn’t 
S sine ss Fay’ ) ‘ : 1 &8 ' ' ' , 
ued ever since Miss Fay’s book first appeared in 1881. gpay delightful, isn’t it to us old fellows a reminiscence of 
S 82 th: -ured it. 
It was in 1882 that I procured a copy of it, and after read- 4p, glory and the freshness of our early youth 

y ande Mr ril suggesti F | ' . 
ing it ha ded it to Mr. Virgil, with “~ uggestion that Whether or not Deppe’s method is so radically superior 
he might find it worth while to call on Miss Fay in Chi- to the methods of many other celebrated teachers does not 
cago. Mr. Virgil did not seem to find as much that was ., much matter. Miss Fav th ught it wa he has written 

' i er aa! al itt Wad ait an au 
> 1 S anal is] ' 1 ’ 
new in the book as I expected, but did finally visit her, 4 pook about it, and her book has done more to stimulate 
as she has stated enthusiasm and a desire for more efficient piano instruc 

I remember very well my surprise and not a little dis tion than any other book of late years, in my opinion 

appointment when he told me on his return that he got Very respectfully E. S. WiLic 


nothing new from Miss Fay, that she could not play and 
lacked technic, and I remarked, “How could she write that 
book and not be up in technic?” 


Parenthetically I may say I did not understand Mr A Concert at Ridgway 


Virgil to imply that Miss Fay was not a good performer \ successful concert was given in the Ridgway Opera 
as performers go, nor deficient in technic as commonly House, Ridgway wot September 1 by Miss S. Maude 
understood up to that time, but rather that her playing Thompson and William Treat Upton. Miss Thor 

and her technic were deficient as compared with what he is a pupil of Vesnsbiclad and at present is instructor 
aspired to produce, for Mr. Virgil is, as those who are voice in the New England Conservatory of Mt Bi 
acquainted with him know, an extremely critical and ton. Mr. Upton is a pupil of Leschetizky, and was re 
particular person, one of those men who like to have cently elected instructor of the piano in the Oberlin ( 
things just about as they like to have them. It was quite  servatory An excellent program was give! ind =the 


reasonable, too, , that Mr Virgil should have seen quicker large audience present was enthusiasti 
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BERLIN OFFICE ‘1HE MUSICAL COUKIER, ( 
BERLIN, August 21, lov. § 


O F special interest to the American colony was the 
debut of Lillian Russell at the Wintergarden yester- 
day. ‘lhat she should fail to create a sensation is well- 
nigh impossible, as her dazzling costume, covered with 
genuine turquoise, the sparkling diamonds, and her sweet 
smile have a hypnotizing eftect on the most critical, caus- 
ing one to overlook the faded charm of her once beauti- 
ful voice. She sang the drinking song irom “Giroftle- 
Girotia” and several other excerpts of operettes, singing 
also in German. After each number she was given a 
perfect ovation, and aiter her third and last the stage was 
completely filled with wreaths and tlowers, among which 
were several tied with red, white and blue ribbons. As I 
understand, she receives the fabulous sum of 2,000 marks 
per night, equal to $500, or $15,000 for her engagement of 
thirty days. ‘his is by far the greatest salary paid any 
artist on the German stage. The largest amount paid to 
any artist, either in grand opera or as soloist, is 1,400 
marks, which I think was paid Alexander Petschnikoff, 
the Russian violinist. 

Returning to Lillian Russell, 1 must say it was not a 
very edifying impression to see our “American beauty” 
in the company of Fred. H. Leslie and his jumping 
dogs; M. de Bessel, lightning modeller; the Three Mad- 
caps, English song and dance; Gabriele Paquerette, ec- 
centric Parisienne; Forrest Brothers, musical clowns, and 
and numerous other artists (7). At Vienna she will ap- 
pear at the Theater an der Wien. 

* « * 


BEKLIN, August 28, Love. 


Herr Wilhelm Gruening, the new tenor of the Royal 
Opera, made his début as a member of the opera as Tann- 
hauser last Friday. After having witnessed such pitiable 
performances, with the exception of Madame Schumann- 
Heink, it was a satisfaction in hearing an artist who pos- 
sesses excellent vocal and dramatic qualities, and who has 
the power of inspiring his associates. Vocally he is not 
so well endowed as Herr Kraus, lacking principally in 
strength and timbre, but the total impression he gives is 
always most gratifying. He has a good reputation as 
Wagner singer, having taken leading roles at the Bay- 
reuth and Munich performances, coming to Berlin from 
the Hamburg Stadt Theater. 

As Lohengrin he had even greater success than as Tann- 
hauser, although my Berlin colleagues criticised his per- 
formance severely. This I fail to understand, as there 
have been so few good artists here the past season that 
an artist of Herr Gruening’s calibre ought to be received 
as a godsend. 

od * * 

Herr Fumagelli appeared as Antonio and Rigoletto, 
but I will refrain from going into details, as they were 
both the very weakest performances giving here this sum- 
mer, and that is saying a great deal. 

* ” * 
September 3. 1898. 

The summer opera was closed on Wednesday, and 
Thursday, September 1, the Royal Opera opened with 
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a gala performance of “Zar and Zimmermann,” which was 
attended by the Emperor and highest military officials, 
who took part at the fall parade in the forenoon. 


* * ~ 


Herr Willy Hess, the well-known violinist, of Cologne, 
is in Berlin for a short visit. He has so many concert 
engagements that he will not teach at all this winter, 
having secured an assistant during his absence, whose 
name I have forgotten 

- ” ” 

Madame Schumann-Heink goes to America in October, 
where she will principally appear as Ortrud, Fides, Bran- 
gane and Erda. 

. * * 

The well-known Wagner singer, Elise Kutscherra, who 
was married to Mr. Denys, of Brussels, last year, has been 
engaged by the Monnaie Opera at Brussels for the com- 
ing season. 

e¢ 6s 

Clarence Dickinson, of Chicago, has arrived in Berlin 
with Frank T. Baird. Mr. Dickinson will study the or- 
gan with Prof. Hugo Reimann and composition with 
Ernst Eduard Taubert this winter. 


*_ * * 


Hugh McGibeny, concertmeister of the Indianapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, called on me the other day. He came 
to Berlin intending to study with Professor Halir, but 
has decided to place himself under the guidance of Con- 
certmeister Anton Witek, whom I consider the best vio- 
linist and the most conscientious teacher here. Mr. Mc- 
Gibeny will remain in Berlin about twelve months, and 
will then return to the United States for a Southern tour. 


*_ * * 


To-day I received a telegram from Haag reporting the 
great success of Miss Bertha Visanska with the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Scheveningen. She played the 
Rubinstein D minor concerto, and after five recalls she re- 
sponded with a nocturne of Tschaikowsky. The program 
consisted exclusively of Russian works, including the Fifth 
Symphony of A. Glazounow, Suite du Ballet, by Tschai- 
kowsky, and “Caprice Espagnol,” by N. A. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff, which were produced for the first time. The 
orchestra was under the direction of Prof. Leopold Auer, 
of St. Petersburg, the great Russian violinist. 


* * * 


Roderic Holt, of Boston, who studied here at the Hoch- 
schule, has gone to London, where he will continue his 
studies under Wilhelmj. 


* * * 


Adolf Loeb, of Cincinnati, who was reported to have 
gone to Dresden to study with Henri Petri, did not go to 
the Saxon violinist, but to César Thomson. 


* a” * 


Schiller’s “Rauber,” which Verdi has already set to mu- 
sic, has found a new composer in the person of Herr Dia- 
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menti, whose “Rauber” opera was well received at the 


Teatro Eldorado in Bologna a short time ago. 
* * * 


According to a local paper here it has been definitely 
settled that Siegfried Wagner’s “Der Barenhauter” will 
receive its first performance in Munich beginning Novem- 
ber. 

* - x 

The rumor that Paderewski lost two fingers through a 
severe accident is false. He has just finished the opera on 
which he has been at work for some time. 


* * * 


Director Samst has just announced a season of opera at 
the Friedrich Wilhelmstadtisches Theater, beginning about 
October 1. This makes the third opera in Berlin for the 
coming season. Herr Willy Bohme has been secured as 
conductor. 

. * + 

Among the novelties to be performed at the ten sym- 
phony concerts by the Royal Orchestra, under Weingart- 
ner’s direction, are symphonies by Draeseke, Hanseyger, 
Schillings, Richard Strauss, Weingartner, Vincent d’Indy 
and Tschaikowsky. H. v. E 


An English Upera Company. 

Chas. M. Southwell, the well-known manager of Phila- 
delphia, has organized an English opera company, with the 
following principal artists: Thos. H. Persse, Edith Mason, 
Bessie Fairbairn, Wm. Wolff and Arthur Wooley. The 
company will be permanent in Philadelphia, and the first 
performance wiil take place at the Grand House October 3, 
presenting “The Queen’s Lace Handkerchief.” J. J. Jax- 
on is the stage manager, and S. Simonson musical con- 
ductor. 

Gustav L. Becker. 


Gustav L. Becker has returned to his home studio, 70 
West Ninety-fifth street, after a summer spent at Ray- 
mond, N. H., in the cottage “Content” that Mr. and Mrs. 
Becker have occupied for the past three seasons. Miss 
Carrie Y. Nichols, of Paterson, N. J., has been studying 
with him there for six weeks. From the mail that has been 
coming to Mr. Becker at Raymond with regard to piano 
lessons he looks forward to another prosperous and suc- 
cessful season. His semi-monthly lecture-musicales will 
begin their fourth season the middle of October. 

Albert Uerard- i hiers. 

This successful singer and teacher, who passed the en- 
tire summer in Europe, has recurned to New York and 
resumed his classes. While abroad he spent some time 
with his wife, a professional singer, who is now filling an 
engagement in ltaly. He heard her as Lucia, and 
speaks with enthusiasm of her success in this role. She 
has singed a contract, he says, to sing in Russia this sea- 
son in sixteen prima donna roles. Mr. and Mrs. Thiers 
were entertained by members of royalty at Lake Como 
last month. “This season promises to be a fruitful 
one,” Mr. Thiers remarked, “and 1 expect to have my 
hands full of teaching and singing. I have secured some 
excellent engagements. In future I propose to devote 
much of my time to conducting musical societies. This is 
a branch of work of which I am particularly fond.” 


Aa Important Acquisition. 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs, the proprietor and director 
of the Broad Street Conservatory of Music, of Philadel- 
phia, has again been the means of bringing to that city 
a very celebrated teacher. He has secured Henry 
Schradieck for the head of the violin department, thus 
bringing within reach of the violin students of the con- 
servatory the opportunity of finishing their education un- 
der a musician of such well-known fame. Mr. Schradieck 
as a composer and editor of works for the violin has been 
most prolific. As an orchestral conductor he has not only 
individuality, but he knows how to impress it upon the 
material he is shaping for artistic effort and success. He 
is a great artist, and undoubtedly déserves a place among 
the most renowned and successful teachers of the instru- 
ment living. Mr. Schradieck spends a part of his time in 
Philadelphia, at the conservatory, where he will accept a 
limited number of pupils. 


LOUIS V. SAAK 


“ A most excellent teacher of Musical Theory.”—7. Rheinberger. 


Classes for Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration resumed October 1. 


Applications to be sent to STEINWAY HALL. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
Septemoer 17, 1 ‘ 
HE following announcement is made by Angus S 
Hibbard, the President of the Apollo Club: 
Rehearsals for the season of 1889-99 will begin on Mon- 
day evening, October 3, at Handel Hall, 40 Randolph 
street, at 8 o'clock 
We shall be glad to see you at that time to join in a 
greeting to our new conductor, Harrison M. Wild 
Upward of fifty applications for membership have 
already been received and examinations of voices are being 
held on Wednesday evenings at Mr. Wild’s studio. If you 
have friends who desire to join the club please present 
their applications at once at the secretary's office, and ap 
pointments for examinations will be made 
An interesting program is in preparation for the season’s 
work and will be announced later 
- om . 


How is it done? It would be interesting and instructive 
if Emil Liebling, lecturer, writer, master and artist, would 
tell precisely how he manages to accomplish the work of 
four ordinary mortals It seems to be that he is so deluged 
with versatility that it must find an outlet somehow. As I 
listened to-day to Liebling’s lecture on the “Music of the 
3ygone Centuries” and noticed the odd bits of paper which 
urred to me that few recognized 
They know him, 


had supplied his notes it oc« 
what an all-around genius the man is 
some for a lecturer, others as a writer, others again as a 
master of piano instruction, and some possibly know that 
he is all of these; but they do not stop to consider the con- 
summate mind of the man, the many sidedness of his gifts 
and his marvelous talents 

At his lecture to-day, with but scraps of notes, he gave 
us a lesson in the ancient history of music which 
would have benefited any musician, professional or layman 
He traced it from the earliest period, showing the Hindoo 
origin and symbols, along through the Egyptian and 
Greek periods to the Roman, German and English 
Humor, anecdote and history beautifully combined, with- 
out that trace of dullness which is so common to lecturers 
generally. It was an interesting afternoon, and the Lieb- 
ling class and invited outsiders profited considerably. The 
lecture was charmingly illustrated with old-time music 

* — * 


The event of the month and the one which signals the 
opening of the season will be the dedication of the Stude- 
baker Hall in the Fine Arts Building, Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 29. Much has been written of this splendid music 
hall, and anticipation is great concerning the opening 
night. For the occasion the management has engaged 
the Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas, conductor, 
and Madame Bloomfield-Zeisler, who then makes her 
first appearance in this country since her tremendous suc 
cess in Engiand. 

The new hall is an ideal one for a big piano recital, and 
in all probability will be in great demand by the visiting 
artists. There are so many instances where the Auditor- 
ium, with its immense space, is unsuitable, and here the 
Studebaker Hall comes in with its splendid location. The 
decorations and furnishings are absolutely superb, and it 
is under the most efficient management, which insures 
for it success. Not only the musical profession, but the 
general public will take keen interest in the building and 


J. PRED 


WOLLE, 


ss ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 


Leo Stern, 


THE YOUNG 'CELLIST. 
Address: The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 
131 East 17th Street, New York. 














the hall, which, so far as is known, is unequaled in the 


country 


Unquestionably, the enterprise which has resulted in the 
Fine Arts Building has given an impetas to art which, to 
a certain extent, was lacking in Chicago 

There are many halls and buildings ostensibly devoted 
to art purposes, but they have been unable to cope with 
the demands. In more than one instance it has been the 
fault of the management and general superintendence. 
And this is where the Fine Arts Building possesses a su- 
preme advantage, the smallest details are given attention 
and everything is done to promote the interests and com- 
fort of the tenants 


When on the opening night of Powers’ New Theatre a 
multitude of that most popular Chicago manager's friends 
gathered to do the new sole lessee honor, it was possibly 
more in token of their appreciation of the sterling quali- 
ties of Harry J. Powers than the expectation of the won- 
drous alterations he had made during the several weeks 
the house was closed for renovation. What the theatre 
was, its dingy dullness, remains in our recollection and 
renders the transformation hard to credit. Renovation, 
rebuilding, refurnishing and redecoration have here been 
carried to the most thorough extent, and the result is an 
artistic triumph in every way. The audience was loud in 
its praise of the wide aisles and the excellent seat space 
while those on the stage spoke in equally high terms of 
their accommodations and quarters 

The new drop curtain, a love scene of the time of Louis 
XIV. at Fontainebleau. is beautiful enough to do justice 
to this model theatre. In fact, there is nothing left want 
ing, and the auspiciousness of the opening and the work 
done by Harry Powers gives earnest assurance of the 
multitudinous success his thousands of friends unite in 


wishing for this popular Chicagoan 
. . . 


Signor Arturo Buzzi-Peccia is here This celebrated 


vocal master, whose arrival has been looked forward to 


with so much interest by musical Chicago, came last 
week, and has taken up his residence at the Auditorium 
Hotel. The maestro is all that report promised. He is 


man of charming personality, polished, cultured and of 


tremendous musical knowledge Signor Buzzi-Peccia 
comes of a musical family, his father having been one 
the greatest vocal masters of his tim From him Signor 
Buzzi-Peccia acquired a broad musical education He 
attended the Conservatory of Milan, where he was 


classmate of Mascagni, Puccini, Campanari, Coronaro 
and many other artists of great fame After graduating 
he accepted a call from Paris to conduct the grand opera 
Three years later he returned to Milan to 


When 


only twenty-two years of age he instructed the tenor 


in that city 
teach in his father’s famous school of vocal art 
Marcone. Signor Buzzi-Peccia, in order to learn all the 
principal vocal methods, acted as assistant to Madame 
Muzio 
+} +r 


This was a number of years ago, and the maestro has 


Leopold Govowsky 


Address for engagements 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY, 
Auditorium Building, Chicago. 


Marchesi, Lamperti Sangiovanni and others 
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since won an international fame as vocal teacher, such 


great composers as Massenet, Gounod, Gomez, Verdi, 


Boito, Puccini, Leoncavallo, Mascagni, Giordano et al 
sending him a great many pupils. He has received the 
interpretation of all the principal operas direct from the 
composers. Among the pupils who studied with him and 


who are well known in America may be mentioned Calvé, 


Mantelli, Borghi, Ferni, Vidal, Bellincioni and Tamagno 
Masini, Maurel, Niman, Dufriche and De Lucia. Lillian 
Russell was also one of his pupils 

[wo years ago, while conducting the orchestra at the 


exposition in Milan, he was sent for by the Queen. He 
was requested to call at the palace in Monza, and there 
Her Majesty sang while Signor Buzzi-Peccia played her 
accompaniments. His grand opera “Forza d’Amore” was 
given in Italy last year with great success, and many of 
his compositions are played by the principal orchestras of 
Europe He has won greatest renown, however, as a 
ocal instructor, and no teacher has come to America from 
Italy in a great many years who « njoOys su en iable a repu 


tation as does Signor Arturo Buzzi-Peccia 


In engaging Signor Buzzi-Peccia the Chicago Musical 


f iv n ‘ 


College has accomplished one of its most 





int coups 
I have heard many inquiries for the new Italian master 
even from our best-known artists who have studied 


abroad 


Miss Marie Carter, who enjoys the distinction of being 
Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson's only pupil, gave a song 
recital last night She had the assistance of Charles 
Lindsay and Mrs. Luella Clark Emery I heard Miss 
Carter some time ago and- was much impressed by her 
artistic method and excellent interpretation. Miss Carter 
has a delightful soprano and her singing is unusually 
good. Her repertory is varied and interesting, her pro 
gram being made up of the best composers, including 
some American. Chadwick, Protheroe, Clayton Johns 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and Mrs. Gaynor were the native 
composers from whose works Miss Carter gave selec 
tions, and she also delighted her audience with songs by 
Schumann, Henschel, Dvorak. Cecil Hartog, Arne and 
Goring Thomas 


. . > 


Miss JENNY Osporn 

Che following are a few of the dates booked by Miss 
Osborn’s manager 

September 20, Evanston, recita 

November 3, Des Moines, Woman's Club recital 

December 13, Evanston, “ Messiah.” 

December 15, Sioux City, recital 

December 16, Grinnell, recital 

December 20, Ravenswood, “Messiah.” 

November 21 to 26, Miss Osborn is engaged for a short 
tour in “In a Persian Garden.” 


7 . * 


Katharine Spear Cornell has returned from the country 
ind is in remarkably good voice after a long retirement 
from the concert stage. It is probable that her first public 
appearance will be in Boston in recitals during November 


She has an ideal voice for “The Messiah,” and I hope to 


hear her in work here which is worthy of her ability 
Mrs. Cornell’s voice is of that beautiful, real contralto 
quality so seldom heard, and her method and interpre 
tation are alike admirable An excellent operatic engage 
ment was recently offered, but oratorio and concert work 
are her specialties, and in these she will be heard awain 


this season 


Emil Liebling will 
Department of the Downer College at Milwaukee, on Sat 


play and lecture before the Music 


urday, September 24 


The paper which Mrs. Katharine Fisk read at th 
Omaha Exposition obtained such unqualified success that 
the clever contralto has now decided to include it as ; 
regular entertainment, and will deliver it at schools and 
colleges, illustrating it in her own delightful manner 


management of her concert 


ELLISON VAN HOOSE, 


PRIMO-TENORE 
Damrosch & Ellis Grand Opera Company. 
For Concerts and Festivals address 


L. M. RUBEN, 489 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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work in the hands of Saat Wolfsohn. I have received 
four specimen programs which show Mrs. Fisk’s great 
versatility, and which should be welcomed as examples of 
what program-making should consist. 

The lecture to which reference has been 
titled “The Voice a Painter of Emotion.” 


made is en- 


* * * 


Mrs. Luella Clark Emery has returned to Chicago after 
four Chautauqua engagements during the summer. At 
Waterloo, Ia.; Spirit Lake, Ia.; Delavan Lake and Mari- 
nette, Wis., Mrs. Emery has made an enviable reputation 
as an accompanist, and in some cases as manager. She is 
an indefatigable worker, and exceedingly popular at these 
In Chicago she is heard at many of 
the prominent 


yearly gatherings. 
the 
singers and violinists. 

Some recent press notices are reproduced: 


entertainments, and has played for 


A report of the recital would not be complete, however, 
without mention of the work of the accompanist, Mrs. Lu- 
ella Clark Emery. The art of playing an accompaniment 
is one not possessed by many otherwise skilled pianists, 
but it is an art that Mrs. Eme ry has thoroughly mastered. 
The success of the soloist is apt to obscure the merit of 
the accompanist whose work has so largely contributed to 
such success. Mrs. Emery will remain with the assembly 
until about July 8, and it will pay those musically inter- 
ested to hear her work on the piano before her departure 
—Waterloo (Ia.) Daily Reporter, June 30, 1808 


Mrs. Luella Clark Emery, the accompanist, deserves 
special mention. She is one of Chicago’s finest pianists 
and proved herself a thorough musician by her brilliant yet 


easy execution.—Daily Courier, W aterloo, Ta., June 29, 
1898 
Mrs. Luella Clark Emery, of Chicago, who has been our 


accompanist since the first assembly, is coming again. She 
is a most accomplished pianist and the aid and comfort of 
all who are associated with her in musical work. In every 
musical emergency she knows just what to do and how to 
do it. From the opening to the closing hour Mrs. Emery 
is the unfaltering friend of every musical interest, and her 
rare skill and helpfulness are appreciated by the manage 
ment and all Chautauqua supporters.—Spirit Lake, Ia., 
The Beacon, July 12, 1808 


The musical features of the assembly owed a large meas 
ure of their success to the splendid accompanist, Mrs. Lu 
ella Clark Emery. Her musical skill and ability are aug- 
mented by her patience, enthusiasm and cheerfulness, 
which make her the perfect accompanist that she is. In 
the work of the assembly chorus and the entertainments 
on the program her services are invaluable-—Republican, 


Delavan, Wis., August 4, 1898 


Luella Clark Emery. 


The accompanist, Mrs. deserves a 
meed of praise. Her accompaniments are perfect and her 
fine musical attainments were shown to a high degree. 


When the immense amount of work falling upon an ac- 
companist from the rehearsal of so many choruses and 
solos, besides her daily work at the Chautauqua, is consid 
ered, it is a wonder that any one person could accomplish 


it—Argus, Marietta, Wis., August, 19, 1898 
* * * 
On Tuesday afternoon, October 11, 1898, 3 P. M., at the 


Grand Opera House, George Hamlin will give a recital of 
German songs, selected entirely from the works of Richard 
Strauss. On this occasion Bruno Steindel, the eminent 
artist and principal violoncellist of the Chicago Orchestra, 
will play for the first time in America the ‘cello sonata in F 
major by Richard Strauss. 

This recital will be of special interest to the musical 
public owing to the fact of its being the first of its kind 
given in the United States. 

Richard Strauss is probably creating more attention in 
the musical world than any composer now living. He is 
known in this country almost entirely through his orches- 
namely, “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” “Till Eu- 
“Don Juan,” &c. His songs are practically 
but owing to the interest and werseinhtinid 


tral works, 
lenspiegel,” 
unknown here, 


ee 
—— 








” 


caused by the ses of his orchestral works a recital 
of his songs and the first production of his ‘cello 
sonata should create intense interest. These songs are of 
great originality and beauty, and are a valuable addition 
to the classics. 

Mr. Hamlin has made a special study of them for two 
years, and takes great pleasure in introducing them to a 
Chicago audience for the first time. For further informa- 
tion in regard to this recital see future announcements. 


* * * 


Miss Mary Wood Chase is now to be found at the Fine 
Arts Building. October 1 two of her pupils will give a re- 
cital and demonstrate how much can be accomplished by 
study with this artist, who has come to the front rank as 
teacher and pianist. Her success since arriving in Chicago 
has been remarkable, and her work is being much noticed. 
To exemplify in what esteem Miss Chase is held it is only 
necessary to say that a pupil from beyond Madison, Wis., 
makes a special journey every two weeks to Chicago for 
the purpose of taking lessons from Miss Chase. 


* * * 


Among the artists returning to Chicago this week was 
Clement Shaw, who has been studying in England with 
Henschel for several Mr. Shaw, former Bos- 
tonian and pupil of Charles R. Adams, is at the Athe- 
naeum Building. Mr. Shaw has been a resident of Chicago 
and has obtained considerable notice from 


months. 


for five years, 
cultivated musicians, who recognise in him an earnest and 
profound student of musical literature. Mr. Shaw has 
on the voice, and has had much ex- 
no doubt, will during the 


written considerably 
perience in teaching. 
coming season equal and possibly excel that of last year 


His class, 


- | -@ 


I understand that the Mendelssohn Club has concluded 
arrangements by which al! the artists engaged will be ob 
tained through Mrs. G. B. Carpenter. In addition to the 
has exclusive control, Mrs. Carpenter 
Chicago, October: Mr 
Mrs. Watson 


artists of whom she 
has booked the Kneisel Quartet, 
3ispham, Chicago, October and November; 
Chicago, October; Mrs. Watson, Cleveland, November; 
F. W. Root, Evanston, November: Spiering Quartet, Min 
neapolis, December; Madame Zeisler, Minneapolis, De- 
cember: Mrs. Corinne Moore Lawson, Akron, December; 
Mr. Carberry, Milwaukee, December: Charles W. Clark, 
Chicago, February; Ben Davies, Minneapolis and Chicago, 
April. 
* * * 

\ difficulty which besets many artists, both vocal and in 
strumental, is the finding of a good accompanist. One of 
the really good ones is Mrs. Constance Locke-Valisi, who 
is returning to the concert room after a considerable ab 
sence. Mrs. Valisi at one time was the most popular ac 
companist in Chicago, and in returning to the scene of her 
former work should enjoy the support of artists who de 
sire and appreciate the advantage of a good accompanist 

. - - 


The Normal Department of the American Conservatory 
will open Saturday afternoon, September 24, with a lecture 
by J. J. Hattstaedt, followed by a piano recital given by 
Allen Spencer. 

Henry B. Roney has just 
great success at the summer resorts in the Northwest with 
four gifted boys, known as “Roney’s 
Boys.” Mr. Roney has given sixty concerts since July 1 
at the leading resorts and towns of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota.. The artistic finish in the 
work of these lads captured the audiences at every 
point and return concerts were in nearly every instance 
spoken for. The gross receipts ran as high as $700, and in 
some instances crowds were turned away. In the Lake Supe- 


closed a concert season of 


his company of 


Iowa, Illinois and 
has 
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riorcountry special excursiontrains were run tothe “Roney 
concert and steamboat excursions brought people 
It is said the enthusiasm created 


Boys” 
from the shore towns. 
often passed ordinary bounds and became a spontanéous 
outburst. A year ago Mr. Roney gave about the same 
number of concerts in the same field, but this year has 
more than duplicated that remarkable success. Nothing 
illustrates the care Mr. Roney gives his boys more than 
the fact that after nine weeks of continuous travel and con 
cert work of always six, and frequently seven concerts a 
week, the boys return as fresh and healthy as the day they 
left Chicago, and without the slightest interruption from 
colds or illness during the season. Mr. Roney has gone 
to his hunting lodge, “The Antlers,” on Gogebic Lake, in 
the Lake Superior region, for a few days’ rest in hunting 
and fishing. 
* . * 

announces that Signo 


mandolin department 


Musical 
director of 


The Chicago College 
Salvatore the 
teaches exclusively at this institution, 


meet his pupils at his studio in the college 


Tomaso, 
and will be pleased to 
building, 202 
Michigan boulevard, Chicago 

Miss Paula Biederman, a young soprano who has sung 
considerably in Chicago, is engaged by the Mozart Sym 
phony Club for a tour of seven months 

The Vilim Orchestral Club been 
Arena, at Douglas’ Park. Twenty-three 
given by this progressive little society and it is now en 
There 


the 


were 


has playing at 


concerts 
gaged permanently for the winter season is good 
material in the club and all the members are workers wh« 
unite in their aim for advancement 

Paulette Ogden is completing her book en 
Violinists, Past It covers a 
two hundred 
all times and countries of whom there 
Miss Ogden says her great 
ther in 


Gertrude 
titled ““Female 
period of some 


and Present.” 


years and aims to include 


worthy violinists of 
is record, tradition or report 
to obtain temporary data, or r: 


est difficulty is 


formation of soloists who are now playing or who have 


played during the past forty years or so 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


Cari Loewe. 


A biegraphy of the ballad composer Carl Loewe, by 
Heinrich Bulthaupt, author of the “‘Dramaturgy of Opera,’ 
has just been published in the series of Celebrated Mu 
Dr. H. Reimann 

Pollini. 

A monument to Pollini has been erected in the cemetery 
at Ohlsdorf. It obelisk of black Swedish 
granite with a pedestal, and is inclosed by a wrought iron 
On inscription appears in 


sicians, edited by 


consists of an 


fence. one side the following 


letters of gold: 
HorratH B. Poutint. 


DER HOHEN KuNsT EIN HEILIGTHUM 


RuHM 


ER sCHUF 


IHR, UNSRER VATEKSTADT UND SICH ZUM 


On the revetse: 


GEBOREN AM 12. Decemper 1836 1n KOLN, 


GESICRBEN AM 26. Novemper 1897 1n HAMBURG 


and below the lines of Schiller 
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Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, Mass., September 17, 1898 
HE Virgil Clavier School, of Boston, has started the 
season’s work with a large number of pupils, and 
the indications are that the season will be a prosperous 
one in every way. Last year the concerts given by this 
school attracted much attention; in fact the work of the 
Virgil clavier attracts attention wherever it is shown. 
The work of this school was established by A. K. Virgil 
just prior to his going abroad, where he has since estab- 
lished schools in both London and Berlin. In both the 
latter places his theories have been indorsed by some of 
the most eminent masters, and the success of the schools 
has exceeded his expectations. Nothing could be more 
convincing than his unprecedented reception in these two 
musical centres. 

A. D. Jeweti, of the Virgil Clavier School, has been in 
Berlin and London all summer studying with Mr. Virgil 
He returned to the city about a week ago, more enthus- 
iastic than ever, if that is possible, about the clavier and 
its advantages for students of the piano. 

The Wagner organ and voice concert given by James 
W. Hill, at Haverhill, proved most interesting and such 
a success that it will probably be repeated some time 
during the season. Miss Grace F. Bullock, pupil of War- 
ren Davenport, was the singer. The program is given, 
as it is quite a novelty in arrangement 


Prelude to Tristan and Isolde... Wagner 
Mr. Hill. 
Senta’s Song, Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Miss Bullock 
Prelude and Prayer, Lohengrin. Wagner 
Mr. Hill 
Elsa’s Dream, Lohengrin. .. Wagner 
Miss Bullock 
Introduction, Act III., Lohengrin Wagner 
Mr. Hill. 
Bacchanale and Pilgrims’ Chorus, Tannhauser...Wagner 
Mr. Hill. 
Elizabeth's Prayer, Tannhauser Wagner 
Miss Bullock 
Romanza and March, Tannhauser. Wagner 


Among the catalogues of the B. F. Wood Music Com- 
pany is “Samples of Easy Teaching Music for Pianoforte,” 
the samples consisting of a dozen or more bars of the selec- 
tions offered. It is a specially attractive catalogue, for 
the young player dearly loves to “try” over pieces before 
purchasing, and this meets that exact requirement in a 
short, simple way. The catalogues of Edition Wood, 
Edition Cranz and Bosworth Edition are combined in 
one book, while there is another book devoted to their 
latest music—all of them interesting in their special way 

The open-air concerts on the Common came to a close 
last Sunday, when there was a large crowd of people 
present The program included two selections from 
Verdi, one each by Bach, Waldteufel, Meyerbeer, Liszt 
and Bellini. closing with the “Star-Spangled Banner.” It is 
said that these free concerts will be resumed indoors later 
in the season. 

One evening this week Mr. George W. Chadwick made 
a speech to the chorus who are to sing at the Worcester 
Festival, in which he said that the prospects indicated that 
this would be the best festival ever given in Worcester 
May his words come true 

The Waverly (N. Y.) Advocate has the following to 
say about two well-known singers: 

Mr. ard Mrs. Richard Blackmore. Jr.. celebrated the 
sixth anniversary of their marriage bv tenderine a most en 
jovahle recention to their manv friends in Waverlv and 
vicinity on Wednrecdav evening at the home of Mrs. Black 
more’s mother. Mrs. Laine. Waverly. N. Y 

The reception room and parlors were beautifully dec 
orated with flowers. arranged in tasteful designs, and the 
verandas were inclosed with American flags and hung 
with Chinese lanterns. The effect of the decorations was 
pleasing in the extreme. The invitations gave 8 o'clock as 
the hour of receiving and about a hundred guests wer 
present in all Miss Gertrude Guion. of Flmira. and Miss 
Dorelle Snook were the ushers. The evening was delight 
fully spent. the chief features heing music, dancing and 
cards. Vocal selections were effectually rendered bv Mr 
and Mrs. Rlackmore, Misses Matthews and Guion. of E! 
mira, and Mrs. Fred. Slawson. Refreshments were served 
during the evening also. The out-of-town people present 
were Miss Elizabeth Matthews and Miss Gertrnde Guion. 
of Elmira: Mr. and Mrs O. L. Haverly and Miss Weller. 
of Athens: Mrs. Tohn Murrav and Miss Murrav of Sayre: 


Opera, 


OIRECTION: 





Song Recitals 
MAUD PRATT-CHASE, 


Pramatic Soprano 


HARRY LUCIUS CHASE, 


Baritone. 


VICTOR THRANE, 
- 33 Union Square, West, New York. 


Miss Phinney, of Towanda, and Miss Emma White, from 
the West. 

The reception was most thoroughly enjoyed by every one 
present. 

Miss Helen Wright has returned to town from Cape 
Cod, where she passed the summer. Miss Wright's time 
last season was well taken up with concert and oratorio en- 
gagements and her services now are already in demand for 
the coming season. 

B. T. Hammond, of Worcester, resumed teaching on 
Wednesday, September 14. As usual he has had many ap- 
plications in advance for lessons 

Norman McLeod will open his studio on the 21st and 
already has a busy season mapped out. His great success 
as a vocal teacher has given him a large following, and 
every season finds more and more of his pupils in the front 
rank as artists 

The performance of “In a Persian Garden” which was 
given recently at Hingham was the first complete per 
formance given in Boston or vicinity by well-known art 
ists. The performance was most artistic and interesting in 
every particular, the work of Mrs. Sewall Henry Hooper 
being particularly spoken of. Frank O. Nash was the 
pianist and it goes without saying that his part of the work 
was splendidly done. 

J. Nelville Horner, a baritone who has recently located 
in Boston, will give a vocal recital the last of October. Mr 
Horner is said to be the possessor of a fine baritone voice 
and has an extensive repertoire of the best songs. He will 
doubtless prove a welcome addition to Boston’s list of con- 
cert singers. 

A number of scholarships were established at the New 
England Conservatory of Music a few years ago by some 
of the wealthy citizens of Boston. The list of pupils to 
whom these scholarships have been awarded this year is 
as follows: Frederick L. Ames scholarship, Miss Carolyn 
Atwood, North Easton, piano: Oliver Ames scholarship, 
Delbert Webster, Boston, piano; Richard H. Dana 
scholarship, Abraham Politzky, Boston, violin; Daniel S 
Ford scholarship, A. Harlow Martin, Boston, piano; Ru- 
fus S. Frost scholarship, Laura Chard, Chelsea, piano; 
William O. Grover scholarship (1), Sadie Atkins, Somer 
ville, elocution; William O. Grover scholarship (2), Mrs 
Katherine Pettee, Cambridge, piano; William O. Grover 
scholarship (3), William Traupe, South Boston, violin: 
Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Gardner scholarship, Albert Wier, 
Roxbury, violin; Mrs. Mary Hemenway scholarship 
Elizabath Mayo, Dunkirk, N. Y., violin; H. L. Higginson 
scholarship, Louise Daniel, Victoria, Tex., piano; George 
O. Hyde scholarship, Jennie McMaster, Vicksburg. Mich 
piano; Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Jefts scholarship, Maud Sawin, 
Marlboro, piano; Eben D. Jordan scholarship, Edith Pat- 
terson, Roxbury, voice: William Knabe & Co. scholarship, 
Alice Rich, Bath, Me., piano; Silas Peirce scholarship, El 
sie Weech, Shenandoah, Ia., piano; Frederick Smyth 
scholarship, Harry Barry, South Boston, violin; Stanley 
scholarship, Lydia Painter, Reading, Pa., piano: Eben 
Tourjée scholarship, Sarah Woodruff, Reading, Mass., 


piano, 
Mrs. Ernestine Fish, the contralto, returned to Boston 
last week, having spent the summer in Germany. Mrs 


Fish was invited to sing before the leading critics and 
managers of Mannheim and received most flattering offers 
for concert appearances during the winter, which she is se 
riously considering. Being of German parentage herself 
her reading of German Lied especially appealed to the 
critics, as her work is not marred with those vocal defects 
usually found in a German-schooled singer 

The Copley Square School of Music is open for the sea- 
son, and Mrs Katherine F. Barnard is kept busy answer- 
ing applications for lessons. The school has been enlarged 
this year, more rooms having been added, which will add 
greatly to the facilities 

Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 

The eighteenth series of the Boston Symphony Orches 
tra concerts begin in Music Hall October 14, contin 
uing to the end of April, with the usual monthly absences 
in New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore 

The vacancies caused by the loss of several of the val 
ued members of the orchestra in the sinking of La Bour 
gogne, have been filled by the engagement af the follow 


Concerts 
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ing artists: Von Theodorowicz, violin, of the Berlin Phil 
harmonic Orchestra; Maquarre, flute, of the Lamoureux 
Orchestra; Longy, oboe, of the Colonne Orchestra; Sel 
mer, clarinet, of the Lamoureux Orchestra; Kloepfel, 
trumpet; Mausebach, trombone; Thomae, tuba, and Rett 
berg, tympani, of the New York Symphony Orchestra 
Otherwise, the membership will be the same as before 

As has been already announced, Wilhelm Gericke will 
be the conductor Pending his arrival no definite an 
nouncements can be made in reference to the programs 
All who remember the performances of Schumann’s “Man 
fred” and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, when given under 
Mr. Gericke’s direction, will be glad to know that it is his 
intention to repeat them this winter. The soloists will in 
clude nearly all the musical celebrities who are to be in the 
country. Among them are Madame Gadski, Lady Hallé 
(Norman Neruda), Madame Carrefio, Miss Aus der Ohe, 
Messrs. Rosenthal, Sauer, Willy Burmester, Sahla, Knei- 
sel, Loeffler, Adamowski and Schroeder 

The sales of season tickets for the twenty-tour Friday 
afternoon rehearsals and the twenty-four Saturday evening 
concerts will be by auction, as usual, and will be held at 
Music Hall on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and Friday, 
September 26, 27, 29 and 30. The $12 seats for the re- 
hearsals will be sold on Monday; the $7.50 seats for the 
rehearsals on Tuesday and the $12 and $7.50 seats for the 
Saturday evening concerts on Thursday and Friday re- 


spectively. 


Louis Saar. 


Louis Saar, the well-known instructor in theory and 
composition, who has been in Germany, leaves Cherbourg, 
France, on the steamer Augusta Victoria to-morrow, and 
will resume his work on the first of October, giving pri- 
vate instruction at his new studio in Steinway Hall 


Gericke and Rosenthal. 


Wilhelm Gericke will make his rentrée in the Boston 
Symphony concerts, so far as New York is concerned, on 
November 9 and 10, at Carnegie Hall, and on these two 
occasions Rosenthal has been engaged as soloist. Pre- 
vious to these dates Rosenthal will be heard here in re- 


citals. 


Herman Ebeling’s Songster. 

4 Columbus, Ohio, daily paper, the Daily Westbote, 
states that a son was born to Mrs. Ebeling, wife of Prof 
Herman Ebeling; that he weighs twelve pounds (the son), 
and that he has a fine voice, probably also meaning the 
son. The German daily papers at times get these things 


mixed. 
Sousa in Pittsburg. 


John Philip Sousa and his band overshadowed all other 
attractions at the Pittsburg Exposition last week. The 
Commercial Gazette says that Sousa’s first concert attracted 
5,000 people in the afternoon of the day when he opened 
his engagement, and that his concert that night was heard 
by an audience of 15,000. In a long article regarding this 
entertainment the same newspaper said 

The feature of the Exposition last night was the classic 
program rendered by Sousa and his band. The first half 
of the program opened with the Suppé overture, “Ten 
Maidens and No Man.” a rather incongruous and doleful 
suggestion for a title, but the music was all that could be 
desired, as rendered by Sousa’s plavers, and the encore was 
as hearty as he could wish for. The trombone section of 
the band, composed of Messrs. Pryor. Lyon and Williams 
delighted everybody with the magnificent rendition of the 
“Benediction of the Poienards.” by Meyerbeer. A fleugel- 
horn solo by Franz Hell followed, and was received with 
tremendous applause The symphonic poem, “Chariot 
Race.” one of Sousa’s own compositions, closed the first 
half of the program 

Between 09.30 and the closing hour Mr. Sousa devoted 
the entire time of the concert to classical music, opening 
the program with the Wagner “Tannhauser” overture 
and closing with scenes from “Lohengrin.” Another 
Wagnerian number was the night scene from “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 

Sousa closed his short engagement in Pittsburg Wednes 
day and proceeded to St. Louis to fill a longer one at the 


Exposition in that city 
ORATORIO, CONCERT anc 


| WM. H. SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
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GUSTAV 


HINRIGHS, 


with the National Conservatory. Formerly 
Conductor of National pera Company 
Director of Hinrichs Opera Company 
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FIRST SECTION 


National Edition. 


SECOND SECTION. 


HE First Section of the National Edition of 
Tue Musicat Courier, which appeared July 
4, proved to be the most stupendous and imposing 
success in the history of music journalism. As that 
edition speaks for itself in no uncertain tones it is 
only necessary to refer to it and then at once pass 
to the statement that in order that it should appear 
on time it became necessary to defer many impor- 
tant articles and illustrations for publication in the 
Second Section, which is to appear in the fall, the 
date of the edition to be announced later. 

The Second Section of the National Edition has 
in fact been started with a large number of appli- 
cants who could not appear in the First Section 
for want of time. A list of these, embracing some 
of the foremost musical people of the land, can be 
seert in this office by all those who contemplate 
going into the Second Section. 

When the various sections of the National Edi- 
tion shall have been published the complete edition 
will be bound in one huge volume for permanent 
use in libraries and institutions of learning, as well 
as in all musical institutions in Europe and 
America, as a matter of course. 

As a journalistic enterprise brought into being 
to demonstrate and illustrate the force, power, in- 
tellectual activity and greatness of one specialty in 
one nation, the National Edition of THe Mustcar 
Courter ranks as an unprecedented production 
While other lines of artistic work may represent 
greater numerical strength, although this is ques- 
tioned, no special profession, no single artistic pur- 
suit combines in its membership a higher ideal or 
a more enthusiastic and lofty devotion to its pur- 
suit and a greater faith in its ultimate triumph as 
a moral and intellectual agency than that of the 
musician—yes, we can with assurance say than that 
of the American musician, whose desire for progress 
and advancement on the most liberal basis con- 
ceivable to the modern mind is illustrated in the 
universal accord with which the movemert for the 
nationalization of music in America is accepted and 
urged by him and by her. 

It may be doubted if ever in the historv of music 
such enthusiastic unanimity has heen experienced 
among the musicians of anv one nation as this feel- 
ing now prevailing here among our musicians to 
assert themselves and their mission before an in- 
telligent public. Through the National Edition of 
THe Musica Courter the people of America will 
learn for the first time and within the period of a 
few months what the extent. the greatness and the 


future possibilities of musical life in America really 


constitute, and the profession will learn to appre 
ciate itself with a more profound comprehension of 
its inherent strength and its artistic scope. 

This paper has not editorially urged anyone to 
enroll himself or herself in this National Edition, 
but at this moment, when its success is already a 
part of history, it is well to say that those who 
desire to be enrolled in the Second Section should 
without delay make application, so as to secure 


position. The Second Section will not contain any 


articles or illustrations published in the First Sec- 
tion, but will be a volume entirely disti.ct in con- 
tents, although it will subsequently be bound with 
the First Section as part of the whole Nationa! 
Edition. 

Orders for the complete edition can be placed 


now. 


A “HYPNOTIC VIOLINIST” has come into 
view. According to the Sunday journals she 
puts her audiences into a condition of “perfect tran- 
quillity.”. We know of some violin players who are 
far from being hypnotizers, yet contrive by their 
playing to create a condition of somnolency. We 
mention no names. 
= 
HE Alps have claimed another victim. Norman 
Neruda, an artist, was killed Sunday of last 
week on the Dolomite Alps by a falling stone. He 
was the son of Lady Charles Hallé by her first 
husband, Norman Neruda. Lady Hallé, now the 
widow of Sir Charles Hallé, is by common consent 
the greatest of women violin players. There was 
talk earlier in the season of an American tour for 
her, but it came to nothing. 


“M R. THOS. H. CAINE,” as the Evening 
Sun calls the unfortunate author of “The 
Christian,” will presently be giving his opinions on 
American music. He has delivered his Shake- 
sperian brain of opinions on almost every topic dear 
to the heart of the American. We should be pleased 
to learn what he thinks of our music, and especially 
of our contemporaries, the rag-tag and _ bobtail 
sheets that call themselves music journals. 
And they say there are more to come. Food for 
the ragman, food for the ragman, good people! 


WE learn that Lillian Russell has not achieved 

much success in Berlin. Her robust beauty 
is praised, and her clear, powerful voice is admired, 
but both critics and public looked for a comic opera 
manner, and Lillian was desperately serious. Her 
tone production was criticised, while the papers 
hope she will do better things in opera. As a mat- 
ter of record, Miss Russell never had a light touch 
She has no temperament; especially is she deficient 
in the mercurial temperament of the light opera 
singer. She has voice and presence—and of course 
husbands—and is as heavy as lead. Perhaps her 
present matrimonial troubles will do her art a 
service. Even comic opera singers speak of their 
“art.” Isn’t it pathetic? 


CCORDING to an authority church music in 
the West Indies is not without its charm 
Read this: 

“The special service offered on behalf of his lord- 
ship Bishop Naughton came off admirably well at 
the Catholic Church, St. Joseph, on Tuesday last 
The choir, assisted by a string band consisting of a 
bass drum, tamborine, accordions and a triangle, 
opened the expectations of the day, and the adding 
of such musical instruments as aforenamed tended 
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greatly to improve the singing, during which many 
musket shots were fired off in the church ground, 
coupled with the ringing of the bells, all served in 
making the gathering a happy one.” 

Moody and Sankey would be voted stupid in that 
arboreal country. 


T HE opera must have receipts amounting to more 

than a million dollars in this city this season 
in order to pay its way. The salaries are greater 
than ever before, and the personnel larger. One 
singer alone—a female songbird—who at a former 
season received $400 a performance, has made ar- 
rangements on a $600 basis this season, and similar 
advances with others are recorded. These enor- 
mous figures must be met by equivalents. at the box 
office, and how is this to be accomplished at the 
prices the opera management is bound to charge— 
prices prohibitory to that class of the musical com- 
munity upon which the opera must depend for its 
success ? 


nga ! week we published a program played by a 
military band at Fort Mchenry. brooklyn, 
according to a writer in the Sun, must also furnish 


good band programs. ‘his communication ap- 


peared in the Sun last week: 

1 have noticed recently that the programs furnished by 
the bands at Our various parks are Comimonpilace, Comsist- 
ing chiety of so-called “popular” numbers and ‘coon’ 
songs, te composers generaily being unknown to musi- 
cians. Across the bridge mt is much better. Last week 
I heard two concerts given by the Forty-seventh s band. 
(he music was vastly ditierent from the trash | have been 
used to in Manhattan. pome ol the composers inter- 
preted were Wagner, Meyerbeer, Wely, Kontski, Bee- 
thoven, Ethelbert Nevin and Mercadante. I never heard 
the “Sonate Pathetique” rendered beiter. And the crowd 
seemed to understand and appreciate the band irom Will- 
iamsburg. Why can’t the same be done in Manhattan as 


in Prospect Park? HARLEMITE. 


If this be the case, and it probably is, New York 
is lagging behind brooklyn. We draw the line at 
Beethoven's “Pathetic” sonata, for it is written for 
the piano, but the above list is certainly superior 
to some we have seen of the various park concerts 
in this city, and classic in comparison to the music 
that unfortunate “Johnnie” Hand is forced to play 
in Chicago. Let us have better band music, for 
the great masses of the people are reached by the 


bands. 


A PLEA FOR A GOOD HYMNAL. 


T HE Observer, of St. Louis, is agitating for the 
barring from the new Presbyterian hymnal 
all the so-called “gospel hymns,” because of their 
inferior musical value. ‘Lhose two perverters of 
good music, Moody and Sankey, are to blame for 
much of the wretched musical taste among church- 
goers. Alex. S. Thompson has taken up the 
cudgels, and in a well-considered article in the 
Observer he makes the following peroration: 


I believe it to be the duty of the Church to do all that 
it can in this day and generation to maintain the highest 
standard of music suitable for its purpose, and not to be 
confounded by the specious arguments of the ignorant in 
favor of “stuff” when they say that the people don't under- 
stand classical music, because we should remember that 
“Old Hundred, Duke Street, Austrian hymn,” and every 
tune that I have approved in this article are classical and 
historic. Let us not forget that there is a great difference 
between “appreciation” and “understanding,” as far as 
music is concerned. Many people appreciate and love 
music that they don’t understand. My experience has 
taught me that our young people like good music, and 
will have no other if their taste is not contaminated to be- 
gin with by that Johnny Smoke stuff that is manufactured 
so liberally for revenue only by that aggregation of music 
makers that infest Chicago, and turn out hymn tunes by 
the wagon-load. I know, further, that the people who are 
dull in musical perception will learn to appreciate good 
music by oft hearing, and that the strongly musical, who 
have any opportunity of hearing good music outside the 
church, can never overcome their repugnance for tunes 
of the gospel hymn variety. There may possibly be a 
little wheat among the chaff, but it is mostly chaff. For 
my own part, I think the Church fails in her duty when 





she does not live up to what is known to be the best. I 
further think that a liberal recognition of gospel hymns 
constitutes that dereliction from duty on the part of the 
Church. Musical advancement in the United States has 
been rapid, especially in the East, and it will not be long 
before the West will desire the best of music, if it has not 
arrived at that stage already. I repeat, ‘Musical ignorance 
is no more excusable than any other form of ignorance.” 


OPERA AND CYCLE. 
~WO extracts from the daily press on the opera 
and the Wagner cycle deserve space to-day. 
Lhe first is from the Sun and reads: 


Maurice Grau has decided to give two series oi per 
lormances devoted to the trilogy, and in them the operas 
will be given as they were in London, without cuts. ‘hus 
will be the one unprecedented feature of these periorm- 
ances. New Xork has irequentiy heard the trilogy, but 
never without the judicious cuts which Anton DSeidi made 
and iollowed. One oi the Wagner cycles will be given in 
the aiterncon and the other in the evening. Lhe evening 
periormances wili begin on Lhursday, January 1. “Was 
Kheingold will begin at 3:30. Un the toliowing luesday, 
January 17, “Wie Waikure’ will be sung, beginning at 7 
ociock, “Siegiried will be sung on ihursday, jaluary 
ig, at 7 ociock, and “Gotterdammerung’ on luesday, 
january 24, beginning at 0:30. ihe matinee pertormances 
are to be given during the tollowing month, beginning on 
February 7, at 2:15 oclock. Lhe three toliowing periorm 
ances will take place on february g, 14 and 10, at 1:15 lor 

Vie Walkure and ‘Siegiried,’ and 12:45 ior “Gotterdam- 
merung.” ‘Lhere will be other periormauces oi the operas 
oi the trilogy during the season, but the Wagner interest 
will reaily find its Climax in these two productions ol the 
triiogy. Mr. Grau expects to give them a scenic out 
wortuy ol the spiendid artists wio are to sing Ule roics. 
bayrceuth in London was much more ol a noveily tian 
bayreuth in New York, tor the Wagner operas are muci 
better known here. but there was never a bayreuth ol any 
description which offered such a list Ol arluusis aS those that 
wil be heard at the Metropiitan this winter. li bayreutn 
has become a Conventional term to Gcscribe the best pus- 
sibie pcriormances oO} tiie Wagner operas, it has Certainly 
been established in New York, SO lar as Lhe singers are 


concerned. ihey are the best available in the worid. 
lhe second we find in the Commercial Advertiser 
ol last Saturday : 


Mr. Graus announcement concerning the two Wagner 
cycics was sumewhat obscure on Certain points It would 
sechl irom the announcement Ulat neither of the cycics 
will be covered by the ordinary subscripulion, lor the even- 
ings periormances are set lor oll-nigihis. Consequently 
the only imierence to be drawn is that the reguiar sub 
scribers Ol Line opera U Lhey wish lo hear the music-cdramas 
in their enurety wili have to pay ior the privilege as well 
as other peopie. Nowever, there is nothing unreasonable 
in thai, ior, u they du not wish to do so, they will un- 
doubiediy have opportunities in the regular season of 
hearing all the works except “Das Rheingold” in the usual 
condensed iorm. ‘Lhis was done in London. 

It is to be noticed that Mr. Grau did not follow the 
example of Mr. Schulz-Curtius in the matter of talking 
about his scenery. Last spring in London Mr. Schulz- 
Curtius spent most of his spare time in giving out typewrit- 
ten interviews, telling how Covent Garden would biossom 
forth into a wonder-palace with specially made scenery 
when the “King” was given, and tor weeks aiter the per- 
formances he was kept busy explaining how it happened 
that the scenic effects were such a complete failure. Mr. 
Grau has contented himself with saying chat there would 
be new scenery modeled after that of Bayreuth, indulging 
in no extravagant promises. As he already has a good set 
for “Siegiried,” it is saie to assume that that department 
at the Metropolitan will be more successful than at Covent 
Garden. 

As to the musical end, there is no reason why New 
York should not be quite as well off as London. In the 
matter of singers, the only one who took part in London 
who will not be heard here is Milka Ternina, who is a 
member of the Milka-Ellis company. On the other hand, 
we will have two baritones instead of one, for Bispham 
will be in the Grau company, in addition to Van Rooy 
It will be interesting to notice what disposition will be 
made of these two singers, for both of them are prepared 
to sing the same roles. The Metropolitan orchestra, to 
say the least, is quite as good as that of Covent Garden, 
and the only element of uncertainty is in the conductor. 
It is almost too much to hope that Schalk will prove him- 
self the equal of Mottl, but there is no reason to believe 
that he will not be a satisfactory man. But how Seidl 
will be missed! 

The misprint Milka-Ellis Company meant Melba- 
Ellis Company. 

Why is it necessary to prejudice the public by 
exclaiming, “how Seidl will be missed”? Seidl is 
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dead; Schalk is living, and no one here seems te 
know anything of him. Why not give the man a 
chance without handicapping him with a corpse? 
[he late Seidl was not known here, and the friends 
of the late Dr. Damrosch also said: “How Dam- 
rosch will be missed,” and it required the work of 
many years before Seidl could emancipate himseit 
from the tyranny of that effeminate sentimentality, 
Mr. Schalk may be a very competent conductor, but 
whatever may be his characteristics he should at 
least be permitted to exhibit them tree trom com- 
parison with a predecessor who is beyond resurrec 
tion, before he has shown us whether he is com- 
petent to succeed or not. 

Lhe people must pay extra to hear the tetraiogy. 
(hey may do so. If they are to hear it in separated 
performances they may decide not to pay special 
rates to hear it. ihe pubic, the great public, will 
be ostracized by the exorbitant prices charged. Lhis 
is the old story, it will be said, but it is a new story 
to be kept betore the public eye constantly untii the 
evil will be remedied. 

lhe American people have shown the greatest 
liberality toward foreign artists, and the foreign in 
strumental performers are not responsible for the 
sentiment that has sprung up against the loreign 
musician. iheir prices are at least not pronivitory 
so far as the general public goes, and their exactions 
are limited. 

It is the foreign singer who paralyzes our nation- 
al musical life because in deference to this class the 
symmetry of the works and of the performances is 
destroyed, as it miulitates against tie individual star 
> 
t 
eign singer. On thus system the foreign singer 


builds his high salary claims and exacts them, and 


ystem to enforce artistic plan and movement, and 
he star system is the tundamental law ot the for- 


he and she are responsibie not only tor tne continual 
financial failure of opera in America, but also tor 
the simultaneous destruction of the national musi- 
cal scheme, which never wil or can prosper until 
this idol worship, inartistuuc and base im its contact 


with our institutions, has been abrogated 


PEPYS AND HIS MUSIC. 

“MM Voll, said the inimortail Pepys, is the 

thing in the world 1 love most. Ur. je 
bt. Bridge, the weil-known writer and lecturer on 
musical topics, Nas been talking about repys the 
musician belore the Muidiand institute, at birming 
ham, iLngiand. fie Duut up his discourse on the 
lamous WViary: 


Pepys’ work as a composer consisted ot four or five 


songs, the best of which, enutled “beauiy Keure,” was 
a sort ol solemn address to Koxalana in the “Siege ol 
Rhodes lo this song Pepys made several reterences. 
On one occasion he wrote, “Come Mrs. Knipp, to see 
my wile, and | spent all the night talking to this baggage, 
and teaching her my song oi ‘Beauty Ketire,’ which she 
sings and makes go rarely, and a very fine song il seems 
to be.” He noted later that it was “mightily cried up.’ 
Written under the influence of Lawes, it was declamatory 
in style and showed that the writer was by no means a 


bad musician 

Not only was Pepys a composer, but ne busied himself 
with the excogitation of a musical theory of his own. He 
spent time trying conclusions upon his viol, “in order to 
invent some better theory of music than hath yet been 
abroad, and,” he adds, “I think veri y I shall do it.” But 


he saw at last that it was necessary to learn from the book 


and that his “easier way’ was a delusion Interesting 
references appeared in the Diary to musicians of the 
time, such as Laniers, Lecke, Dr. Child and Geting, the 
last-named of whom was music master to Mrs. Pe l 








taught her the flageolet. Pepys alsw played the 


ment, witness the entry, “Played on my ftlageolet while 
dish of poached eggs was got ready for us.” Int 
of instruction which Geting wrote he said of the fl 


“This pleasant instrument may be properly 


delight’ ”"—and he continued, “it has the 
other instruments, of being always in tune h other 


instruments are not.” 


Dr. Bridge played on the piano a melody for the flageo 
let by Banister, explaining that the not n—known as 
tablature—differs from the notatior the present day in 
essential respects. The notes themselves only indicated 






























































































the duration, and were placed at the head of six lines, each 
of which referred to a particular hole of the flageolet. A 
dot denoting the finger to be used appeared beneath each 
note, and the line it was placed on established the pitch. 
Banister’s composition is a quaint little air full of trills 
and graces like much pifferari music, and is of peculiar 
interest as an example of the class of music played by Mrs. 
This good lady, Dr. Bridge explained, was very 
fond of music, but found it rather difficult. Said Pepys: 
‘Before dinner made my wiie to sing, poor wretch. Her 
ear is so bad that it made me angry till the poor wretch 
cried to see me so vexed at her. I think I shall not dis- 
courage her so much again, but will endeavor to make her 
understand signs and do her good that way.” But Mrs. 
Pepys made progress, and enabled her husband to write: 
Played on the flageolet with my wife, which she does now 
very prettily.” 

Another contemporary of 


Pepys. 


Pepys was a Frenchman 


named Grabu, court musician to the “Merry Monarch.”, 


This man had many detractors, doubtless owing in great 
measure to professional jealousy, for his compositions 
showed him to be a good musician. Writing of one of 
Grabu's concerts, Pepys said: “God forgive me; I never 
was so little pleased with a concert of music in all my life.’ 
That criticism must not be taken too seriously, however, 
tor the diarist did not understand very claborate music. 
He held that “singing with many voices is not singing;” 
he thought it rather ‘‘a sort of instrumental music, the sense 
of the words being lost by not being heard, and especially 
as they set them with fugues.’ His idea of the limit of 
vocal music was “one or two voices only and the counter- 
point.” The simple English song was more after his heart 
than the more elaborate choral writing then coming in 
fashion. Pepys took a deep interest in musical instru- 
ments. Imagine, then, the interest with which, after the 
iong silence of the Commonwealth, he heard the organ at 
Whitehall. Wind instruments had a strange effect upon 
him. Thus he rhapsodized on the subject, referring to a 
masque which he had seen: “That which did please me 
above anything in the world was the wind music, when the 
angel comes down, which did ravish me and so rapt up my 
soul that it made me really sick, just as I have former 
been when in love with my wife.’”’ So he “resolved to 
practice wind music and bid my wife do likewise.” 

The lecture proved that the musical pretensions 
of the much-maligned Pepys were for his times 
considerable. Our readers are recommended to a 
perusal of this quaint Diary for further edification. 


A MUSICAL MAYOR. 


| T is well known that through the persistent 
activity of Mayor Josiah Quincy the city of 
Boston has acquired a municipal band, much to 
the edification of the citizens who are permitted to 
get near enough to it, in the public parks where it 
performs, to hear it. 

The following letter from Mayor Quincy to B. 
I’. Keith, the theatrical manager, will show how 
deeply interested the Mayor is in music, but we 
should like to know how the American musician is 
to be benefited by free indoor concerts. But the 
letter first: 

SEPTEMBER 14, 1898. 
B. F. Keith, Esq., Keith’s Theatre, Boston, Mass.: 

My Dear Sir—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
contribution of $1,000, to be applied at my discretion to- 
ward meeting the expenses of maintaining public baths, and 
to express my personal, as well as official, appreciation of 
your generous gift. It is particularly gratifying to me to 
learn that the liberal policy which has recently been adopt- 
ed by the city in the provision of public baths has so 
strongly appealed to a private citizen as to lead to a volun- 
tary offer of such substantial support. 

While I regret that the city has apparently been placed, 
through the action of a minority of the members of one 
branch of the city council, in the attitude of declining to 
make proper financial provision for the maintenance 
of bathing facilities which have prove of such wide- 
spread beneficence during the summer season, it is 
highly gratifying, both to the members of the bath commis- 
sion and myself, to learn that individual citizens are ready 
to step into the breach. Your gift will be applied, by vote 
of the bath commission, to meet the expense of opening 
six baths on Sunday, September 18, and Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25, and then toward the maintenance of indoor baths at 
the Cabot street bathhouse and the East Boston gym- 
nasium. 

In accordance with the discretion which you have al- 
lowed me to make some other public application of a por- 
tion of yovr contribution, if I did not deem that it was 
all required at the present time for baths, I desire to say 
that I have concluded to give half of the sum to the music 
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commission, to provide free indoor concerts during the 
coming fall and winter. I have been very glad to find in 
conversation with you that your views upon the practica- 
bility and importance of developing free popular music in 
this city are so much in sympathy with those which have 
been formed in the music commission and myself, and, as 
the appropriation for music is now practically exhausted, 
your gift will be of great use in enabling us to arrange for 
some indoor concerts. 

Again expressing my thanks for your liberal recognition 
of, and for your sympathy with, the new policies which the 
city is endeavoring to carry out for the promotion of clean- 
liness, exercise and reasonable recreation, and consequently 
ot the health and well-being of the masses of the people, | 
am, yours, very truly, Jostan Quincy, Mayor. 

ls the Mayor to fix the salaries of the artists to be 
engaged or are they expected to sing and play for 
nothing’ As the concerts are free to the public 
the philanthropy of the artists can be appealed to 
successfully, but there being no restrictions placed 
upon the nature of the audience, any person can 
attend these free concerts, and therefore many who 
would otherwise pay to hear musical artists will at- 
tend the free concerts and not visit concerts where 
pay is exacted. 

Giving concerts is a business. hose who give 
them expect to receive sufficient income from the 
public to pay, out of it, the salaries of the perform- 
ers, the rent and other expenses attached to such 
enterprises. How can they do so if the city enters 
upon the work of supplying concerts free to the 
public? And how is the musician to thrive if he 
or she is, in a spirit of charity or for other reasons, 
to perform free of charge. 

The time has come when musicians must elevate 
their pursuit into the dignity of a profession, such 
as that of astronomers, attorneys, physicians, sur- 
geons, architects, painters, sculptors, surveyors, 
editors, and the degree of that dignity will regulate 
the respect the world will have for that profession. 
The musical American must regard his profession 
with the same pride that exists with the members 
of other professions in their pursuit. As soon as 
this law is enforced they will demand and secure the 
proper compensation for their work, which will 
then develop in parallel lines. 


CONTINUOUS PERFORMANCE 
MUSIC. 


E have been assured that Camilla Urso earns a 
fabulous salary on the Keith circuit, and 
also that, despite the assurances of her admirers, her 
art has not been appreciated by the audiences that 
daily and nightly throng Keith’s Union Square 
Theatre. This was to be expected. How can a 
miscellaneous, unmusical gathering enjoy the 
highly finished performances of the French vir- 
tuosa? Last week, for instance, she was asso- 
ciated with Harry Lacy and Ida Van Sicklen in 
“Rob Rackett’s Pajamas,” Hayes and Litton in 
“A Wise Guy,” and Bentley’s performing bears! 
Now all these features are in place at Keith’s, but we 
contend that a dignified and art-loving artist like 
Urso is not. Her record is superb, she has ever 
put forth the best there was in her for the noblest in 
art, and be it remembered she is in the very prime 
of her powers. No money, and Mr. Keith is said 
to have made very liberal terms with Madame Urso, 
can compensate her for the loss of artistic caste, for 
the subjecting herself and her art to such sur- 
roundings. 

We are stanch admirers of Camilla Urso, and 
we protest that she has established an unfortunate 
precedent. Remenyi was always a gypsy, always 
a player in all sorts of odd places. For instance, 
after his engagement at the old Koster & Bial’s, on 
West Twenty-third street, he played in the Man- 
nerchor Garden, Philadelphia. But with Madame 
Urso the case is different. She has graced our 
Philharmonic concerts and has won an enviable 
position in the art world, here and abroad, and yet 





before she reaches the sere and yellow leaf she 
plays at Keith’s twice a day and in curious com- 


pany. 
We repeat, she has established an unfortunate 
precedent and art will not be benefited. 


AWKUL EFFECT OF ISOLATION. 

The effect of America’s isolation, which so alarms our 
ablest imperialistic thinkers, is truly saddening. We are 
the most isolated people in the world. The earth itseli, 
which is separated from its nearest planetary neighbors by 
millions of miles without telephone connection, is in no 
more deplorable a plight. 

We were discovered by a sailor from northern Italy, 
who afterward became a Spaniard. All sorts of foreigners 
explored our great river courses and settled along our 
shores—English in New England and the South, Dutch 
in New York, French in Louisiana, Spaniards in Florida 
and California. They isolated us worse than before. And 
since then all these divers races and peoples have poured 
into the country so that to-day we are 70,000,000 of per- 
sons representing all the races of the earth. Every one of 
the 70,000,000, we suppose, has relatives in Europe, Asia 
or Africa. There are more Germans in Chicago than in 
most German cities, more Irish in Boston than in many 
an Irish county and more Italians in New York than in 
several Italian provinces. And still they come. 

We are an isolated land. We always have been. Our 
language is borrowed trom England, our religion comes 
from Judea. Our laws came from over the sea. Our most 
boasted institutions, even, are foreign. They had trial by 
jury, freedom of the press and parliamentary government 
in England somewhat earlier than we did, and religious 
toleration was known in Holland before it became popu- 
lar in Massachusetts and Connecticut. Even our greatest 
poets never saw America. Shakespeare had scarcely heard 
of it. 

Our isolation to-day is something terrible. We import 
preachers, actors and football trom tngland, we get plays 
and professors irom France and Germany, we fetch mu- 
sicians from Vienna, Leipsic and Poland, we get architec- 
ture, painting, sculpture and the decorative arts irom every 
where. Whenever an Englishman or a Frenchman be- 
comes famous he rushes to poor, isolated America on the 
next steamer to read from his own works or deliver him- 
seli in a course of lectures. We get our novels irom the 
four winds that blow, and the average circulation of most 
masterpieces oi literature is greater in America than in 
the land of their birth, We know more about home rule 
than Ireland, more about Dreyius than France, more about 
the Emperor than Germany, more about the Armenians 
than the Sultan, and more about his peacock feathers than 
Li Hung Chang. There is no country that knows so much 
about every other country as the United States of America, 
yet our isojation is dreadful to contemplate. 

We presume that our isolation is aiso responsible for 
our being the richest, strongest and best advertised of na- 
tions and for the ill-concealed jealousy with which Europe 
regards us. It is always so with these isolated countries— 
foreign powers are sure to envy and fear them. Look at 
China, our companion in solitude! Is not China envied 
and feared? 

Nothing could be more painful than to be cut off from 
the rest of the world. Shame on the “Little Americans!” 
This isolation must end.—Springfield Republican. 


T HE musicians we bring from Vienna, Leipsic 

and Poland, who remain here, form an ele- 
ment of the greatest usefulness; they transfer their 
allegiance, not merely in a political, but in an artistic 
and professional sense to this country, and they in- 
fuse the spirit of cosmopolitanism into our musical 
life. It is the nomadic musician, the singer chiefly, 
who, without the transfer of any sentiment except 
that of immediate gain, comes to this country with 
the one and single aim of exacting as much money 
from us as possible in the shortest time, who consti- 
tutes the bane of our musical life. 

It cannot be denied that the Rubinsteins, Essi- 
poffs, Von Biilows, d’Alberts, Paderewskies, Rosen- 
thals, and other foreign pianists, and the violinists, 
have actually benefited the cause of music in its 
highest abstract forms, but the singers are merely 
the representatives of a vicious system conducted 
for money making purposes only, and “‘isolated 
America” is the one spot on earth selected by the 
predatory crowd for its periodical harvest. If we 
should shut ourselves off from the rest of the world, 
as the Springfield Republican says, how the salaries 
of these singers; already very low on the continent 
of Europe, would sink to their true level! 
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LITOLFF. 
E have been asked to give some details of the 
life of Henri Litolff, the pianist and com- 
poser, and also if he has any relatives in Berlin. 
The latter question we cannot answer. Litolff’s 
matrimonial relations were always in somewhat of 
a tangle. As a dramatic composer he was not a 
success, his “Robespierre”’ overture occasionally 
figuring on concert programs. He has written 
operas, oratorios, symphonies, songs and piano 
music. A scherzo from a piano concerto is played 
by some virtuosi because of its brilliancy, but 
musically it is shallow. 

Litolff died during the last decade. He was born 
in London in 1818 of Alsatian and English parent- 
age. His father was a violinist. His life was a 
stormy one. His last marriage was contracted with 
the widow of the music dealer Meyer, of Bruns- 
wick. He assumed charge of the business in 1851, 
hence the Litolff editions. Like Wagner, he played 
at revolution, taking part in the Vienna uprising of 
1848. As a pianist Litolff was extremely brilliant, 
but not careful. He enjoyed success. 

Curiously enough another “Robespierre” over- 
ture was composed, and by Ernst Szemelenyi, of 
Baltimore, where it was played for the first time by 
Theodore Thomas, at the Masonic Temple, in that 
city. 





A T the close of business on Monday night four- 


teen important engagements had been booked 
for Sauer, the pianist, although he will not make 
his appearance in this country until January 10, at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. This 1s an evi- 
dence of the deep interest already manifested in an 
artist who has never been heard here—a rather un 
precedented interest. 

Besides playing the Beethoven “Emperor” and 
the Henselt F minor concertos, Sauer will play as 
solos the following selections: 

Bach-d’ Albert 

Schumann 


(a) D major Prelude and Fugue 

(b) Nachtstiick, op. 23, No. 4 

(c) Ballade, op. 47.. eon ) 

(d) Nocturne ; ; Josve } it. Mee 

(e) Etude, op. 25, No. 11..... 
Sauer will not play a Liszt Rhapsodie with this 

program, as he claims that it will destroy the sym- 


metry of the scheme, and it is about time to agree 
with such a conception of the plan as he outlines. 
The Liszt Rhapsodie now turns out to be a mere 
technical dissertation and interferes with artistic 
balance. They have nearly all been threshed to 
death. 


EB. C. Towne. 

E. C. Towne, the well-known tenor, has returned to the 
city after a very pleasant and successful summer, spent for 
the most part in New Hampshire, where he was heard in 
several music festivals. He appeared at the Dover festival, 
the Newport festival and the New Hampshire State fes- 
tival at “The Weirs,” and created so favorable an impres- 
sion that he will return to that locality for further work 
later this season. 

Heinrich Meyn. 

The popular baritone Heinrich Meyn, after quite a pro 
longed visit to England and Germany, has returned to this 
country and is now spending a week or two at the Onteora 
Club, in the Catskills 

He brought back with him from the other side a new 
work for baritone and chorus by the celebrated composer 
of the cyclus ‘In a Persian Garden,” Liza Lehmann, which 
novelty that lady has intrusted to him for production in 
this country. Mr. Meyn will again be under the direction 
of Remington Squire. 

Agramonte. 

Emilio Agramonte has moved to his new studio, 251 
Fifth avenue, where he has resumed in earnest his work 
for the season: He has spent the summer in Canada and 
Michigan teaching in the principal cities and especially 
in Toronto, where he acted as examiner of the vocal de- 
partment of the Conservatory cf Music directed by Ed- 
ward Fisher, an institution which is admirably conducted 
and is very successful. 

Mr. Agramonte will begin his thirteenth season as con- 
ductor of the Gounod Society of New Haven, which will 
produce in its first concert Villiers Stanford’s Requiem 
and “The Swan and the Skylark,” by Goring Thomas. 





To Some Deap Vi10L_-MAKER 


Oh, viol-builder of long ago, 
Wherever you lived and whoever you were 
Stradivarius, Maggini or Gasparo— 
Does not your dead heart quiver and stir 

At the thought that her fingers and flitting bow 


Speak to your fiddle in accents such 

That every glistening swell and curve 
Which you fashioned so carefully, loved so much, 

As you fashioned it, throbs like some sensitive nerve, 
Under the tender spell of her touch? 

- - * * 

None of us, doubtless, will ever find out 

Whether she plays like the Prince of Sin, 
Or whether, perhaps, when there’s no one about 

She talks with the soul of her violin 
I only know that the dear child locks 
Her heart ‘neath the lid of her viol-box 

Aurrep L. M. GorrscHALK 


T HERE is much that is symphonic in Walt Whit- 

man, and if read within sight of the great 
waters his chords catch something of the sounding 
mystery, the saline grandeur of the sea. I some- 
times fear that it is the music, rather than the mean- 
ing, that attracts me in the verse of Poe, Swinburne, 
Tennyson, Gautier, Heine, Baudelaire and Mal- 
larmé. In the sad, faltering music of Verlaine we 
may not always grasp its symbols, but its exquisite 
cadences satisfy the soul of the ear, for the ear has 
its heart, its soul, as well as its brain. 

Yet none of these men, if we except Heine and 
Baudelaire—who wrote eloquently of Wagner— 
was musical. Heinrich Heine loved music as much 
as Gautier despised it; he knew Chopin and Liszt, 
but he never in verse or prose sounded the praises of 
the art so marvelously as the English poet whose 
work is considered the reverse of melodious. I 
mean Robert Browning. 


-." & 


You must remember “Master Hughues, of Saxe- 
Gotha,” and that wonderful glimpse of Venetian 
artistic life, “A Toccata of Galuppi’s.” It was 
Browning who declared that Schumann is our 
music maker now, and if he had written of contem- 
porary composers Wagner would have been his 
man, for he was an ardent lover of “Tristan and 
Isolde.” 


* * » 


I have been dreaming this week of old Italy and 
old France, and at this moment, with the soft Sep- 
tember sun couching behind the purple hills and 
haze of the highlands, I would give up my stall in 
Paradise to hear Scarlatti play his F minor sonata 
or to listen to the tune with which the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin lured the rats and children from out the 
Brunswickian city on the Weser. 

And ere he blew three notes, such sweet, 
Soft notes as yet musician’s cunning 
Never gave the enraptured air 

Now, what in the name of all the /eitmotive in- 
vented by Wagner, were those three notes? Tome 
it seems now a very vital question. Why did music 
in antique times always perform miracles? Why 
were mad minds rinsed of their disorder and walls 
blown down by trumpet blasts? 

Ah, me! Golden were the ages when the pipes 
quelled strife and happy man herded his flocks in 
Arcady ! 

Perhaps you recall the charming way Austin 
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Dobson phrases it in his rondeau, “With Pipe and 


Flute.” 

With pipe and flute the rustic Pan 
Of old made music sweet for man; 
And wonder hushed the warbling bird 
And closer drew the calm eyed herd— 

The rolling river slowly ran. 

Ah! would—ah! would, a little span, 

Some air of Arcady could fan 

This age of ours, too seldom stirred 

With pipe and flute! 

But now for gold we plot and plan 

And from Beersheba unto Dan 
\pollo’s self might pass unheard, 

Or find the nightjar’s note preferred 
Not so it fared when time began 
With pipe and flute! 

 @ 

Being in an eclectic mood—whatever that may 
mean—lI have been manufacturing for the use of 
conservatories a model piano concerto, a concerto 
that is warranted to suit all tastes from Bach to 
Brahms. 

First movement, | start with a short unaccom- 
panied prelude—the Bach-like prelude to the G 
minor piano concerto of Saint-Saéns—then the or- 
chestra by a cunning modulation melts from G 
minor to C minor and announces for trumpets, 
horns and trombones the theme of the C minor 
piano concerto of Beethoven—a truly noble and 
heroic theme. It is to be played with a mysterious 
pedal point for tympani, tuned C and G, lovely open 
fifths. The hearer by this time will be wound up to 
dizzy heights, for no one may guess what is to come 
out of this thematic grab-bag. 

Now for the surprise. After the orchestra has 
softly played the clever Beethoven theme, the pian- 
ist at once echoes it on his instrument, but an Irish 
echo, for he plays it fortissimo, and follows imme 
diately with the passage work from the first move- 
ment of the F minor concerto of Chopin; this goes 
on until the working out section is reached, which 
is simply a utilizing of the durchfuhrungsatz caden- 
za included of Schumann’s A minor concerto. This 
is the climax and the movement ends with the coda 
of the Grieg concerto. 

Then the audience goes out for seidlitz cocktails 

The second movement begins with French horn, 
the melody from the slow movement of Tschaikow- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony, followed by the D flat major 
melody in the second movement of the Henselt con- 
certo; the recitativo is taken from the larghetto of 
the F minor concerto of Chopin and the movement 
ends with the Tausig octaves at the end of the E 
minor concerto. 

The audience again goes forth into the night. 

The last movement I have not yet carefully for- 
mulated. I shall first have to consult Rosenthal or 
William Maine Chapman. It should be a mixture of 
Chopin, Schytte, Hiller, Brahms, Liszt and Arenski. 
When I[ work it out I shall present you with the 
recipe and then the audience will not fare forth, for 
it will be too ill to move. 

x * » 

If this nightmare sufficeth not, there is my new 
Fantasy d’Orchestre, “From Cradle to Grave,” 
Wherefore this wheezing agony of the contrafa- 
gotte? Hist! ’tis the paregoric motive. Be silent 
and you shall hear the spanking motive—oh, tender 
idyll of childhood—announced by the tympani, one 
English horn and soupcon of triangle 

s * -s 

I often hear music written for orchestra that sug 
gests the notion of having been composed at the 
keyboard. Take the case of several pianist-com 
posers who are literally cramped by their “‘pianistic 
training. Some have abundant technical invention 
know the resources of the orchestra, have “genial’ 
cleverness, but the virtuoso overrides the composer 
The Italian operatic orchestra twenty-five years agi 
was a big guitar. Yet how many modern scores 
are but a big piano. It is because of the thraldom 
of the piano, as I once wrote. 

er 
Beethoven’s imagination was so thoroughly sat- 
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urated with orchestral tints that he succeeded as no 
one had before him in almost incorporating its vari- 
ous colorings with the colder hues of the keyboard ; 
where he was victorious, despite his early piano 
training, others have been routed. Notwithstand- 
ing the enormous improvements as regards tone, the 
piano will always remain what it is, and not the 
miniature orchestra so many virtuosi endeavor to 
make it. Especially are its limitations felt when it 
is heard in conjunction with the orchesira. 

In a word there is not a real legato in the instru- 
ment; you may approximate to one, but a real can- 
tabile is out of the question With the deftest treat- 
ment a scale is but a series of sforzandi, glittering 
points which by skillful juggling, overlapping tones 
and use of the pedal produce an illusory legato. 
The piano is the most symbolicai of instruments in- 
asmuch as it always gives one a representation of 
tonal quality. Hence it was much beloved by Ste- 
phen Mallarmé, that poet of the shadow of shadows. 


x * * 


In reading criticisms of piano concerts one is at 
once struck with a contradiction of terms. A vir- 
tuoso is described as playing orchestrally, as having 
a singing touch, when, as a matter of cold, sober 
earnest, no such thing exists in connection with the 
piano. It is mere musical fiction, which by dint of 
repetition we have accepted. 

Not that the piano lacks individuality; it has a 
soul of its own, a graceful, shy, lurking soul not to 
be summoned in a vasty, vociferous manner, as is 
the custom of the majority of piano players. It is 
subtle, graceful, brilliant, lark-like in its upper reg- 
ister, and as mellow as a ‘cello in its basses. It can 
be made as liquid as a lake, across which sigh the 
wings of humming birds or the shrill, incredible 
whistle of a thunder gust. It is the most eclectic, 
the most amiable of instruments, lending itself as it 
does to the caprice of any player, to the burden of 
the full score, to the slender soliciting of a song. 

The tendency of the age is—paradoxically—away 
We attempt to leap the hedges 
Concertos are 


from the piano. 
that inexorably surround its genius. 
written for it that are symphonic in breadth and 
idea, and they but unmask its shallow tone and 
shock one’s sense of the eternal fitness of things. 
Beethoven is as much a sinner as Brahms. 

Rubinstein and Schumann never wholly escaped 
the tyranny of the keyboard. Their orchestra 
proves it. Brahms has, even if his color scheme is 
pitched low and drab. 

7 = 

The piano offers so many facilities to the indolent 
composer that it is too often used as a sort of 
sketch book for ideas much too large for the can- 
vas; the consequences become painfully apparent 
when the picture is painted. The piano resembles 
a steel engraving, which, lacking in color, com- 
pensates by its delicacies of contour and charming 
suggestiveness. There it stops; suggestive and 
symbolical it is, but with its fixed tones and want 
of plasticity, its black and white, it becomes a tatal 
impediment in the composer’s orchestral studies. 

There are several honorable exceptions, for we 
read of Wagner’s continual hunting in the key 
jungle for harmonic ideas. Saint-Saéns writes in a 
room where there is no piano. I have always dis- 
liked orchestral transcriptions of piano music. 
Chopin, for example, loses all of his charm in the 
orchestra, while Bach gains. The variety of voices 
come out clearer. A piano is a bad master for the 
young composer; it hinders rather than promotes 
orchestral thinking. Give it a wide berth, young 
men. 


a, ian 


A little boy named Peter, at a public school, saw 
his teacher faint and fall. In the general confusion 
it was impossible to keep so many curious heads 
cool, and the little ones flocked round the prostrate 
woman and her sympathizing colleagues. But the 





small boy kept both his color and his coolness. 
Standing on a bench and raising his hand, he ex- 
claimed: “Please, teacher, can I run home and tell 
father to come? He makes coffins!” 

. 7 «& 

A much boomed and overrated reputation is 
that of “Zack,” whose “Life is Life” is being 
praised from London to Galveston. It is a book of 
dialect tales of the grim and grimy sort, and if a 
genius wrote in dialect | would have none of it. 
there are some strong bits in the volume, but so 
forced, so melodramatic, that the taste stays in your 
mouth for days. And the style is abominable, yet 
the log-rollers and publishers, wire-pullers, tell us 
these sketches are great, that Kipling is left panting 
in the rear, and more slush of the same sort. Tut, 
tut! When “Zack,” who is a Miss Gwendolen 
\\eats, forswears cheap melodrama, studies life at 
first hand and writes English, she may be worthy of 
critical attention. At present all is the froth and 
fury of the wily literary agent. 

x * * 

The many friends and admirers of Julie Wyman, 
the organ-voiced contralto, will rejoice to learn 
that she has entirely recovered from her late illness 
and looks as vital and happy as ever. 


* * » 


Fritz Scheel is in town. He is full of plans. He 
has been conducting with great success in San 
brancisco. 

et. 
They call her Lillian Rustle in Europe. 


x * 


om 

It is not true, as was reported, that the Ischl 
authorities cut off Sieveking’s hair. It is now so 
luxuriant that it will follow the pianist to America 
on a chartered transport. 

o.* = 

1 hear that Zeldenrust, the Dutch pianist, who 
is to play here this season—who is not to play 
here-—knows Bach from beginning to end and 
plays the forty-eight preludes and fugues in a 
masterly manner. He is not an old college chum 
of Sieveking. 

A 

The latest maternal agony in the lyrical line is 
“Have Pity, Judge; She’s My Mother.” This 
tender effusion suggests Magistrate Mott, the Ten- 
derloin and the Island for thirty days. 

- * «@ 

The patriotic kettle is boiling so fiercely this fall 
that it would not surprise me to read on a concert 
program “The Rough Ride of the Valkyries.” 

“eh. 

1 gladly give space to the following, which ap- 
peared in last week’s Town Topics: 

“Mr. Zangwill, the brilliant critic and philan- 
thropic sociologist, proves to be something more 
than a mere dreamer of letters and maker of books. 
One particular achievement of his, since his arrival 
in this country as a really weighty addition to Major 
Pond’s collections of imported gold bricks, shows 
that Zangwill’s interest in the poor is based on 
something else than a sense of their mere value in 
copy-making. A few days after reaching New 
York Mr. Zangwill was taken on the customary 
tour through the ghetto on the East Side of the 
town. He said little at the moment of what he saw 
and heard then, but upon a subsequent visit to Long 
Branch he made known his views to a number of 
his coreligionists who honored him with their 
wealthy acquaintance. Many of them had, of 
course, only a vicarious knowledge of the distressful 
conditions prevailing in that region of the great 
city, and Zangwill’s graphic pictures touched them 
to the quick. 

“But that kind of a ‘touch’ didn’t satisfy the ener- 
getic, masterful Zangwill. He would not rest until 


the more famously rich men among whom he was 
thrown at Long branch were sufficiently impressed 
by his recital to propose to make Zangwill s visit to 
the United States a really memorable event. Llhey 
spoke of one pian and another, such as the endow- 
ment of a free bed in Mt. Sinai Hospital, the raising 
of a monument to Montehore, piacing a stained 
giass window in the bifth Avenue Synagogue. But 
Zangwiil pooh-poohed all these suggestions in an 
ott-hand, decisive way that made them look like 30 
cents net. He told them that stained glass windows 
and bronze figures and such things were all very 
weil in their way, but that they were of excruciat- 
ingly little mterest to the people on the East Side. 
A rather impressive silence, 1 am told, followed the 
discouraging expressions of Zangwiil; but, un- 
daunted, he kept at his purpose to secure some 
splendid good for the American congeners of those 
poor deviis of whom he has written so beautiiully. 

Be it known, then, that as a resuit of the English 
author’s beneficent endeavors a number of model 
tenement houses are to be erected at once in the 
region of the town inhabited by the wretched 
workers in sweat shops. Lhe rents charged in 
these buildings, which will be erected in accordance 
with the latest developments in the structure of 
model lodgings for the poor, will be so low as to 
barely pay tor the proper maintenance of the 
property in the matter ol 
taking, improvements, &c. 
the admirable undertaking—about $500,000—were 


taxes, insurance, cCare- 


lhe tunds needed tor 


subscribed within one week aiter Zangwill frst 
compelled his Long Branch hosts to recognize 
their duty in the matter. Lhe Seligmans, undoubt- 
edly the richest Hebrews in the United States, con- 
tributed $100,000, but as the family is made up of 
many branches the individual subscriptions were 
not onerous. Lhe Wormsers, perhaps in a wholly 
commendable spirit of social rivalry with the Selig- 
mans, subscribed $125,000. In this connection it 1s 
interesting to know that so impressive was Zang- 
will’s plea for the beautiful enterprise under notice 
that a part of the Wormser subscription of $125,000 
is made up of the prospective proceeds of the sale 
of young Louis Wormser’s string of horses, an- 
nouncement of which sale was recently made in 
these pages. Ihe brothers Wasserman, despite the 
fact that they are allied by marriage to the Selig- 
man and Wormser families, made independent con- 
tributions of $25,000 each to Mr. Zangwill’s holy 
scheme of charity. V. H. Rothschild agreed to 
give the profits of his shirt factory for one year and 
promised the sum should not be less than $40,000. 
‘The Lewisohns and Einsteins put their names down 
for $20,000 each. Other subscriptions of $5,000 
and less were quickly at hand to bring the fund up 
to $500,000, and before Mr. Zangwill bade good- 
by to Long Branch he had the supreme satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his sojourn there had started 
securely toward successful consummation one of 
the most wholesome and comprehensive enterprises 
of charity ever undertaken in this community.” 


x * 
Happy Roshoshannah! 
Hauptmann. 


Gerhart Hauptmann has finished a new drama. It is in 
the Silesian dialect. The title is not yet announced, but 
the work is said to be in his earlier style. 


Mexico. 

The Mexican Gaceta Musical, published by A. Wagner 
& Levien, announces that it has added to its staff Gustavo 
E. Campo, one of the most accomplished musical writers 
of the republic. 


A New Journal. 


The Boccaccio, described as an artistic Sicilian paper, has 
just made its appearance at Catania. Sicily, it declares, 
understands the passional mysteries of the chansonette, and 
rivals the most important artistic centres in the develop- 
ment of real and essential theatrical progress. It is em- 
bellished with a portrait of a gentleman who styles him- 
self Fregoli II., and seems devoted to cafés chantants. 
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International School of Opera. 


From the Ambroselli Circular, Paris, France. 


A REvoLuTIoNn 1n Artistic EDUCATION 

It is a historical fact that no firm in the theatrical world 
has had so many artistic relations as the Ambroselli 
Agency. Founded in Paris in 1836, it has always remained 
the foremost firm of its kind. No other agency has se 
cured so many engagements for artists in French and 
foreign theatres, or can pride itself upon having discovered 
so many stars and celebrities 

The number of singers who apply to the firm seeking 
engagements is very large, and nearly all those who are 
efficient obtain good engagements. The proportion of 
the successful candidates is, however, very small, but 
could be much larger had they all been guided by capable 
and experienced teachers. A fact to be especially de- 
plored with American singers is that, attracted by glow 
ing advertisements or relying on doubtful recommenda 
tions, they often place their entire future into the hands of 
former accompanists or chorus singers, thus ruining what 
might have become a brilliant career 

\ personal investigation has led the firm to the conclu 
sion that a number of American students, after three or 
four years’ study in Paris, and having exhausted all their 
available means, return to their homes without having 
accomplished anything, whereas, in the hands of con- 
scientious teachers, they might have become prominent 
artists 

In order to remedy this state of things, the Ambroselli 
Agency has organized the International School of Opera, 
where the pupils of every nationality will receive, in the 
shortest possible time, and on moderate terms. a thorough 
musical and artistic education 

The most competent teachers have been engaged, and 
special facilities will be afforded to the pupils, such as will 
not be found in any other similar institution 

In order to give the students an opportunity of singing 
and playing their roles on a real stage, the Ambroselili 
Agency has acquired the Theatre Lyrique, Galerie Vivi 
enne, where the students, with the assistance of a compe 
eminent orchestral con 


tent stage manager and an 


ductor, will be able to obtain the necessary experience and 
assurance for a successful début on any other stage 
The firm must, however. especially congratulate itself 
upon having secured the co-operation ot that great and 
celebrated artiste and professor, Mme. Pauline Viardot 
, ' 


Garcia, who will personally direct the singing and reper 
toire classes. She will be assisted in her task by her for- 
mer pupil, the well-known artiste and singing teacher 
Mile. Mathilde de Nogueiras 

Madame Viardot's co-operation is invaluable, not only 
from an artistic point of view, but also from the fact that 
this great artiste, as well as Mademoiselle de Nogueiras 
are able to teach the répertoire in all modern languages 
ncluding German and English 

Advanced pupils will appear, in the course of their 
studies, in public performances specially arranged by the 
Agency, and which will be attended by representatives of 
the press, by musical celebrities and also by managers of 
opeta companies 

The utmost care will be devoted to all details pertaining 
to a thorough artistic education. Classes of diction, sol- 
fége, acting and of foreign languages will be directed by 
the most competent professors 

In compliance with various demands, a special “Pension 
de Famille,” under the supervision of the Agency, and 
where only French is allowed to be spoken, will be placed 


at the disposal of the pupils at a moderate charge 


AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGF 
The firm having the exclusive control of numerous 
theatres in France and abroad, students of the Interna- 
tional School of Opera can rely on a prompt and good 
engagement if they complete their studies in a satisfactory 
AMBROSELLI THEATRICAL AGENCY, 
Cuatonet, Director and Proprietor 


manner 


RELATIONS WITH AMERICA 
OLUMNS upon columns have been published 
in THe Musica. Courter on the ill-advised 
course of Americans in permitting pupils not prop- 
erly prepared to locate in European cities, especially 
in Paris, merely to secure the reputation of having 
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Mrs. JEANNETTE M, THURBER 


studied abroad and without due care being taken to 
select such teachers as not only are able to remedy 
the defects of a bad method acquired at home, in 
case the teachers here belonged to the incompetent 
lass, or to develop the education from the proper 
point of departure. How many are the voices that 
in immature condition were sent to Paris merely to 
be cajoled with without serious or earnest purposes 
on part of the teacher? How many, too, have been 
sent from here by incompetent teachers to be utterly 
and hopelessly misdirected in Pari. --how many 
No one will ever know 

The Ambroselli Agency has instituted a plan t 
place those pupils, who are prepared by a proper 
preliminary course, in a position to attain a début, 
or an opportunity to demonstrate their worth and 
ability and also to receive the invaluable advice and 
training of the great Pauline Viardot-Garcia, of 
whom so much has already been published in TH 
Musica Courier. 

As will be seen from the extracts above, it is in th 
higher realms, approaching the public performances 
themselves, that the Ambroselli Agency works, 
for under such auspices voice placing and singing 
itself cannot be taught, for they are self-understood 
and, as a matter of course, must have been attained 
by the pupil before entering the advanced arena in 
which the training under Viardot-Garcia is done 

Through one of those coincidences that arise i 
professional life, if not as a logical result of the con 
dition itself, there is in this city the representative 
of Mme Viardot-Garcia, Mme 


von Klenner, who has been giving instructions in 


Katharine Evans 
iccordance with the traditional Garcia method fer 
the very purpose and object of sending her ad- 
vanced pupils to Madame Viardot to acquire, under 
her tuition, those accomplishments which are now 
offered through the Ambroselli Agency 1n Paris 
Madame von Klenner is herself a Viardot dis 
ciple, one of those who has imbibed at the ver 
source the principles, theories and practical appli 
cable methods of Viardot-Garcia school, the modern 
the living heir of the original school. In constant 
touch with the Viardot family and frequently resid 
ng in Paris during vacations, \fadame von Kler 
ner has secured those priceless traditions that can 
come only from such a close and intimate associa 
tion as now exists between her and the great Viar 
dot himself 


The pupils who are instructed at the 
Von Klenner studio and who desire to take advan 
tage of the Ambroselli project in Paris are there 
fore on the direct road to bring them forward in 
accordance with ihe propositions submitted in the 


\mbroselli circular, which can be had on appli 
cation at this office 
Madame von Klenner will be pleased to give a 


thorough explanation of the Viardot-Garcia method 


to those who apply at her studio, 40 Stuyvesant 
street; even to those who do not contemplate taking 
instruction. She is thoroughly conversant with the 
whole system from its first inception to its final ex- 
position on the artistic stage, and is not only an 
direct representative of 


authority herself but a 


Madame Viardot 


Karl Feininger. 

This thorough violinist and his accomplished 
have been passing the summer in Westfield, Conn., have 
returned to New York. Mr. Feininger proposes to d« 


considerable solo work this season 


ate 
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Louis Ehrgott. 
whose portrait is on the front 


| OUIS EHRGOTT 
page, and who, some time since, was selected and 


National 


which is to take place in Cincinnati next June, was born 


ected director of the German Sangeriest 


in that city on May 1858, and is therefore in the very 


4 


enith of his powers. After studying music and piano at 
home, he went to Leipsic in 1879 and became a pupil of 
he Conservatory and personally of Reinecke himself 
[Three years later, on his return, he at once settled as a 
teacher, but identified himself closely with the Cincinnati 
] ompanist at the same, doing great 

work in the preparation of these important events 
He has devoted his time to choral works, to chorus 


ling, to the development of the vocal study and, very 


iturally, to the progress of music in Cincinnati and the 


section constituting the radius influenced by that city. At 
the National Sangerfest this city in 1894 Ehrgott’s repu 
tation had already secured for him the position as one of 


\t all the great singing festivals participated in by Cin 


ging cieties, such as the festivals at New Or 
eans, Pittsburg and other places, Louis Ehrgott was al 
vays selected as the representative conductor of the Cin 
it rganizations, and on these occasions his worl 

, ly praised 

He is great pop ity, full of love and en 
husiast r his ar d de dly attached to his pursuit 
ind the spe il purpose which hi services have 
now been enrolled he is applying a tremendous energy to 

ike the National Sangerfest under his direction an 

ent of vital importance, not only to musical Cincinnati 
‘ ’ A ’ , celf 
Leo Sommer. 

Dr. Leo Sommer will shortly have a pleasant surpris« 
to offer his friends and patrons of military band concerts 
here He is in negotiation with one of the finest Englis! 
military ds on the All Isle for a series of concerts 


1 the larger cities of the United States 





r ire also pending with the well-known 
President’s Band, of the Republic of Mexico, under the 
leadership of Captain Eucaruacion Payen 
Virgil People Busy. 
Mre \ K. Virgil. dir tor f the Virgil Piar School 
No. 29 West Fifteenth street; Frederic Mariner, special 
t in advanced piano technic, and C. Virgil Gordon are in 
ne \ 1 for the past week have bee extremely busy 
ning ving . 
The outlook for the Virgil Piano School is exceedingly 
bright, judging from the large number of pupils who have 
lready enrolled. School opens and lessons begin Septem 
her af 
Kathrin Hilke. 
Miss Kathrin Hilke, after a very ple isant vacation spent 
the ( kill | returned to the city and has agai 
ke r worl soprano soloist at St. Patrick’s Cathe 
dr il und ubted]\ the nr t prominent ~hurch position im 
this ntrr 


Miss Hilke’s ever increasing fame as a dramatic soprano 





t required, in concert and ora 

] t ly brought her numerous engagements for 

this season. during which she will be, as heretofore, under 
the capable ness direction of Remington Squire 


Mollenhauer College of Music. 
The Mollenhauer College of Music looks for 


i very pros 


perous sea ill the old pupils, who are many, have 
» of : : ll branche ‘ ¢] rt taught 
A ¢g d many applications have been re 

ceived and pt epted 
A number ! tructor# now prominently before the 
‘ ecently engaged to take charge of the 
lifferent departments, and the director. Edward Mollen 
hauer, expects to introduce some very excellent young vio 
ind piar pupils at the recitals which will b 
iven for tl purpose monthly. Examinations for admis 


sion of pupils daily from o too P.M 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Artistic Faculty consisting of RararL. Joserry, ADELE MArGuiies, Lerorpotp LIicHTENBERG 


\ Victor Capovur, Gustav Hiyxricus, Henry T. Frxcx, James G. Hunexer 
Max Spicker and others 


For the benefit of those who are otherwise engaged, Evening Classes hare 


been formed in Singing, Violin and Piano. 


«The Greatest Musical Good for the Greatest Number.”’ 


INCORPORATED IN 1885, UNDER THE LAws OF THE STATE OF New York, AND 


CHARTERED IN 1891 By THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


ADMISSION DAILY. 
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CINCINNATI, September 17, 1898. 

J. GANTVOORT, the popular president of the 

A. National Music Teachers’ Association, is one of 

the most aggressive and useful forces at the College of 

Music. He will again have charge of the popular music 

classes, which were productive of such substantial results 

last year. He returns to his work with vigor and inspira- 
tion after the summer’s vacation. 
* a * 


Avondale, one of the aristocratic suburbs of the city, is 
enjoying the possession of a new music school, to be 
known as “The Sternberg School of Music.” It begins its 
first session with a flattering enrollment of pupils. Credit 
is due the musical progress of Cincinnati from an educa 
tional standpcint that of late years several new music schools 
of note and standing have been added to her category. 
The support of a permanent orchestra, which is the food 
for musical thought and development in every great city, 
has contributed largely to this result. 

Jacques Sternberg, the director the 
has a European reputation as a violinist, which he has well 
earned. As a soloist he played in all the great cities of the 
Continent with distiguished success. For many years he 
was the first violin of the Sternberg Quartet, which made 
a tour of France, Germany and Switzerland, and which was 
ranked by the critics as one of the best string quartets in 
Europe. Mr. Sternberg is an interesting conversationalist 
and speaks with feelings of pride and honest pleasure of 
his intimate friendships and relations with Rubinstein, 
Brahms, Felix Draeseke, Hans Huber, Alf. Taell, Wieni- 
awski and others. He was on terms of the greatest confi- 
dence with Wieniawski. Many an anecdote he has to re- 
late about the great violinist’s peculiarities and individu- 


of new school, 


ality. Mr. Sternberg owes to Wieniawski the impassioned 
and original interpretation he gives to this virtuoso’s 
works, 


Concertizing for many years and coming in contact with 
the best in the musical world Mr. Sternberg finally de- 
cided to devote his matured talent entirely to teaching. 
Many of his pupils have achieved success on the concert 
stage. Associated with Mr. Sternberg will be Dr. N. J. El- 
senheimer, who has charge of the piano department. The 
doctor is himself a tower of strength, and will conduct also 
a class in theory and composition. Mr. Sternberg wiil 
have personal charge of the ensemble and chamber music 
classes. French and Italian, as helps to acquiring a musi- 
cal repertory, will be taught as in other colleges and con- 
servatories. A series of chamber concerts will be given 
during the season. 

- x - 

Albino Gorno, who is at his post of duty at the College 
of Music, in charge of the piano department, had a most 
delightful vacation on Lake Como, Italy. Both himself 
and wife have returned with much improved health. As a 
musician, composer and virtuoso, Mr. Gorno takes high 


rank in the profession. 


Mrs. Anna Spanuth, the well-known vocal teacher of this 





city, has entirely recovered from a severe attack of typhoid 
fever, which brought her to death’s door. She expects to 
devote herself with renewed ardor and energy to teaching 
and to have a large class of pupils. 

a a 


Romeo Gorno finds himself one of the busiest teachers 
at the College of Music. He is deservedly popular and is 
a mountain of diligence in his work. His trip to Italy 
has improved his appearance and health substantially. The 
success which he had with his pupils last season, tested as 
it was by the closing recitals of the academic year, was 
acknowledged by Mr. Van der Stucken, Dean of the 
Faculty, and the college authorities. Mr. Gorno has a 
way of pleasing and enthusing his pupils which few teach- 
ers possess. 

* * * 

Prof, Edward Ebert-Bucheim, who was last year con- 
nected with the piano department of the College of Music, 
has established a school of his own in Levassor Hall. He 
is a pianist of excellent rank. He was educated by Theo- 
dore and Franz Kullak, at Berlin, and afterward taught 
at the Kullak Academy. In the eighties he concertized in 
several cities with pronounced success. He made a con- 
cert tour with the celebrated Madge Wickham, violinist, 
who was at one time a pupil of S. E. Jacobsohn at the 
College of Music. 

* * * 

Miss Almeda F. Mann, who has been teaching the violin 
for the past two years at Fort Worth University, Fort 
Worth, Tex., will remain at her home on Price Hill this 
winter, devoting her time to some special musical study 
and giving instruction on the violin. 

*“* * 

Mrs. Minnie Bertrand Longfellow, directress of the sex- 
tet orchestra, has returned from the summer at Put-in- 
Bay. The success of this orchestra last season has been 
proved by the engagements for the winter. The vocalist 
of last season, Mrs. Jeannie Smith Healy, now in Mexico. 
will be succeeded by able talent, a well-known favorite 

a | 

The Kentucky College of Music and Art has started 
out on what promises to be a most successful academic 
year. It is in charge of D. J. Winston. He has suc- 
ceeded in placing the college upon a footing that will com- 
pel recognition. 

ee » 

Miss Agnes Cain, soprano, has returned from an ex- 
tended visit to Waukon, Ia., and other cities, where she 
sang in recitals and concerts with success. 

es 

Miss Mildred Marsh, pianist, has returned to New York 
city, where she expects to enjoy a successful season of 
concert engagements. 

*“* * 

Miss Clara Baur,.directress of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music, has returned from a delightful vacation 
spent in the lake region of Michigan She will be in 
ample vigor for a hard season’s work 

es @ 

Miss Mary Curtis, whose excellent work both in teach- 
ing and on the platform entitles her to a position in the 
front rank of our city’s elocutionists, is at home again 
after a delightful summer with friends at Madison. Miss 
Curtis will this week resume her teaching at the Conser- 
vatory of Music and later with the private schools with 
which she is associated J. A. Homan 


Paul Kalisch, 
The role of Eleazar in “La Juive” was sung for the first 
time in Hamburg by Paul Kalisch on September 14. He 
is engaged there for four months. 


FANNIE - - - - - 


BLOOMFIELD 
ZEISLER. 


568 East Division St., Chicago., Ill. 


COURIER. 





Engaged for the National Conservatory. 
M** JEANNETTE M. THURBER, president of 


the National Conservatory Music, 128 East 
Seventeenth street, has engaged Charles Moerenhout for 
the violin classes of the conservatory 

Charles Moerenhout was born in Brussels November 26, 
1875. He began the study of the violin under a private 
teacher, and after three weeks he applied and was admitted 
into the Brussels Conservatory as a pupil of an assistant 
teacher, where he studied for one year and a half. Mr. 
Ysaye, upon reviewing the pupils, found such unusual 
talent in the young boy that he at once transferred him to 
his own class and as a private pupil he took him inte his 
family, and has always regarded him with the care of a 
son, supervising his eniire musical development 

Mr. Moerenhout has obtained a first prize in harmony 
and counterpoint while in the conservatory, and graduated 
with a first prize of grand distinction in violin with the 


of 


unanimous acclamation of the jury 

While Mr. Ysaye was in America on his first tour Mr 
Moerenhout had charge of the classes in the conservatory. 

Mr. Moerenhout has had a wide experience as soloist 
with orchestra, both in this country and in Europe. He 
has aJso played under the direction of Richard Mottl, 
Siegfried Wagner, Levi, Joseph Dupont and others 

He has had the distinction of playing for the artists 
Vincent d’Indy, Chausson, F. A. Gevaert and other French 
composers. 

He will be heard at one of the eight public concerts to 
be given by the National Conservatory Orchestra this 
season at the Madison Square Garden Concert Hall. 

Mrs. Thurber has also engaged Emil Schaefer as viola 
teacher and as first viola in the orchestra. He is an artist 
of considerable experience. Ludwig Manaly, the well- 
known contrabassist, has been re-engaged as teacher and 
first bass in the orchestra of which Mr. Moerenhout will 
be the concertmaster 
Owing to numerous applications from musical students 
who find it impossible to take lessons in the daytime 
night classes for singing, violin and piano have been or 
ganized at the National Conservatory 


To Female ’Cellists. 


66 EMALE Violinists, Past and Present,” is the 

name of a book about to be published by Miss 
Gertrude Paulette Ogden, of Chicago. Although it was 
originally intended that the work should to 
female violinsts, Miss Ogden has recently decided to add 
sketches of female violoncellists to those of the violinists, 
a more extensive and comprehensive 


be limited 


making the book 


publication. 

Blanks have been issued by the author (which can be had 
upon written application to the editor of this paper) for the 
purpose of ascertaining data from female violoncellists 
regarding birth, place of birth, teacher and other points 
necessary for biographical sketches. Early attention to 
the matter will facilitate the publication of the book, which 
is intended to cover one of the most interesting features 


of musical life in modern times 


‘*Berliner Signale.’’ 
The very interesting music paper, the Berliner Signale 
founded by the late Philip Roth, has been purchased by Jul 
Steinbach. The editor will be Max. Loewengard 


Von der Heide in Venezia e Napoli. 

Von der Heide, the well-remembered singing teacher, of 
New York, who is now living in Italy, has been spending 
the summer at Venice enjoying the gondola and the barca 
the sea-bathing at the Lido and the music every evening 
in the Piazza of St. Mark. He has also been in Naples 
and Rome for a time. He is not expected to return to 
America for some time. 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto ; Mme. 
de Pasquali, Soprano; Joseph S Baernstein, Basso; 
E. Leon Rains, Basso, and other prominent 
singers now before the public. 

STUDIO: 


51 East 64th Street, New York. 
WILL RESUME LESSONS SEPTEMBER 12 


Edward MacDowell, 
PIANO RECITALS. 


Tour from January 30 to March 1, 1899. 
For terms, dates, etc., address care 
P. L. JUNG, Music Publisher, 
44 Union Square, NEW YORK CITY. 





tory. 


Bismarck and Music. 
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bid him as no doubt he is trying to allay by music the 


From Paris “ Figaro.” 


. t : angs of love.” From Bayonne he wrote to his wife: “I r 
sident of OW that Bismarck the Great is gone where petticoat 9 , HE last n :T 1s ; . 
18 Bent ; not E atin _ long for forest, lake and plain, you and the children, all ; number of Tus Musica, Cousrsa of New 
government, the “monstrous regiment of women,’ as blended with pe 7" York, the most important of American artistic peri- 
hiatus Bee 'd John K rm : : ended with sunset and Beethoven.” The scenery of Bay- ' 
old John Knox called it, troubles him no more, all kinds of I é ‘ . : odicals, is a veritable monument of the state of the art of 
4 $ : : onne he describes as being in B flat minor and quickening : : . 
anecdotes are current respecting his tastes and habits in ri foe th Tidkag ‘ music in the United States. It contains numerous and var 
ember 26 private life. His love for music has been too often over the longing for home. His reception in Hungary, he said, ied studies on all | I d I i 
, . bY . . , s on a ranches SIC, é as ac $a 
ate looked. Wh oY ae ba A ,, would make a grandly effective scene in a romantic opera, ee ee nee my ese the or and 
a private ooked. en he was a student, known as “Mad Otto, “Crowds i as : ; original article on Berlioz by Miss Fannie Edgar Thomas, 
utistedt a. of ennene. Hecke Sik chink it Gis canes onene. tte bn nm rowds in the front, horn music and song alternate in the dent of T M : , 
| : : : t ’ 2 : , ' : aoe : correspon Music; : ar 5 
- : Ai es, ® distance, wild gypsy melodies, illuminations, moonshine, ~ ig oy bg htney ~~ a atex in Paris, and 
assistant German student, beer is tasteless without song. When he uaen Sein on 7 tape .” well known in the art world of Paris.—Paris Figaro 
: s . Ss gleaming in , ; ; 
alf. Mr. studied law, he had a chum, Count Kayserlinck. PP sd . es? : — ps oe August 1, 1898 
ag In 1875, when the good folk of Dortmund offered a prize 
1 unusual This Count possessed a piano, and played very well, and tor @ Siena Men te ‘ 4 his “ hanks” 
ed him to Bismarck loved to make him fling away his Corpus Juris hes ene in rv os rdi . res por di a ero . ~ a 
. . ’ or 9 5 2 a 
n into his and play Beethoven’s sonatas. “Can we not see here, bosniel anlk ais oe rege cr age pt ae oe Information Bureau. 
care of a cries one of his countrymen, “a spiritual kinship between |. 4 ld feed s A f nae W ” ~ = 
these two powerful natures, and soulful recognition there- 0S ee eee ee men & hed its Malt FoRwARDED 
harmony of?” Bismarck himself played the piano, and often first performance, he congratulated the singers, expressing Letters have tik Géreeneded te Gee toll 
f . . . . . : etters have bee orws e Oo the k Ww ry sinc 
‘ a wish that in his official business things might go on as ee ee ee 
graduated lamented that cares of state prevented him devoting more ie weer’ vious issue: 
2 7 . moniously. 
with the time to music. When he had spare time he played Beetho- ; , -rtha We . ‘ J 
Galt. hb ead th 6 Cee Ba ov ond ace oer In Versailles during the critical period of the war, Bis- rst ta : peas a 1] Nordica, 
‘ . - é ; Miss ckhoefer, aul Tidden, 
ee Seneien marck’s nervous system was fearfully tried, and Von fj, C Carr Maud on 
ereutainy. In his 1 his { f : Keudell, afterward Ambassador to Rome, played for him Frank S. Olver, Martin Haurwitz, 
} é - sic ° . . - ~ A > “ " 
, n his letters to his family he often mentions music. In 0+ dreamy pieces, which soothed the Titan’s soul, who Mrs. Clara Louise Kellogg, Willis E. Bacheller 
as soloist 1852 he writes to his wife: “When I came here a motley soon began to hum the meoldies that Keudell played. Richard Burmeister 
ope. He crowd of Hungarians, Slowaks, Wallachs, filled the streets, Next to Beethoven he loved Handel. and when the 
‘d Mottl, P ‘ =a . : / . MAIL FOR ARTISTS 
ae rev the wildest and craziest gypsy tunes filled the room. Handel festival was held in 1886, he wired to old Chrysan — he foll ' : 
flrs ns times mye re em the — haga minor der, the biographer of Handel: “On this day of ‘ } -— ac roe: to or hn eee a been received at 
» Deen ne Na r wads —_ salle e brave death . a rob Handel’s jubilee, I present to you, nis most celebrated = 7 — ™ SEER DELGRS OF SESOCMeNeR: 
Bet, - tones like the wind howling in ery oon champion of the present time, my warmest congratulations 7 eg “ Fletcher, — = ag gto g 
senate ven eo" ae Pa oh. gy mn zolnok 4 saad and trust that you will see the crowning of your national Chas sae ” mg ed —— 
e een, ismarck when at ienna, used to visit the littie ” ’ ‘ . : : . = ee, “irs. Oruce rer, 
stra this seme tie Ge, Wekaes cud Gilinel aie iiettias de, tie work.” Whether love for Handel led the Prince to appoint Miss Flora Droescher, Miss Aarup, 
. yee ve - eer one eee — ‘© to tic the biographer’s son his private secretary, or whether Dr. “Critique,” Miss Sada Iberthum, 
sa local \ —. ditties and enthused over the “Beautiful Blue Chrysander inspired Bismarck’s love for Handel, anybody Mme. Siegrid A. Fischoff 
as viola Danube,” This conduct shocked some good men of the may auawer as the Ghosee 
an artist aristocratic court, who thought that nothing less than a , ( ‘war 
he well- symphony or a concert ought to have attracted him. But Seen See = Wet, he composer «the Free Virgil Pupils. 
h d Bi y . SW ise fi , “Watch on the Rhine,” is well known: “By your compo \ ber of child f eitl f 
cher arck was 2 . eugy a A : *ither sex, ages vary 
an ismarck was no Goethe’s Wagner, to despise fiddlers and sition of Schneckenburger’s ‘Watch on the Rhine,’ you . number of children of either sex, ages varying from 
five to ten years, will be admitted to the Virgil Piano 


out will 


singers. He wrote to his wife in 1865: “Dinner with the 
King. Long talk. Evening with Count Flemming, with 








have given to the German people a song which has be- 
come inseparable from the history of the war just ended.” 


School, No. 29 West Fifteenth street, as free pupils, for 
one term or the entire year, at the discretion of the director 





students Joachim, who plays the violin wonderfully.” 
daytime In those early days he found great fault with the Frank- ee, : se Examinations as to adaptability will be given from now 
been or fort opera. He wrote from Vienna: “I have just come J. Harry Wheeler Pupils. until Saturday, October 8. 
from a performance of ‘Don Juan’ by a good Italian troup, Mr. Wheeler’s twelfth Chautauqua season was the best ateem ts 
which impressed me still more with the wretchedness of of all so far, and he returns with every promise of a busy erhey Errata. 
the Frankfort theatre.” season here. 3y some curious error several of M. I. Scherhey’s best 
From Blankenburg he wrote: “Music very good, even Robert Kent Parker, a splendid baritone, a concert and pupils’ names became transformed in a recent issue of this 
is the ‘Freischiitz,’ ‘And Though the Clouds,’ which suited the church singer, of Buffalo, N. Y., has come to spend two paper The correct names should be: Miss Louise Men- 
»y Miss weather excellently.” At his home, he said, “I lie on the years with him, and not less than half a dozen others will gel, and not Wenzel; Miss Helene Stursberg, not Strus- 
| it was grass, listen to music, and wait till the cherries are ripe.” arrive in a few days from the South and West to spend berg; and Dr. Otto Jacob, not Jacot. Mr. Scherhey has 
1ited to In a still earlier letter he says he cannot write about coun- the entire winter with Mr. Wheeler. Others are coming just received word of the success of William Xanten, the 
to add try life, “for Hans is piping out of tune and without a later, and all the pupils from this vicinity are expecting opera tenor, his pupil, in Germany, and later we will repro- 
olinists, stop a beastly schottishe, and I have not the cruelty to for- to return. duce some press notices of this 
hensive ——— 
. be had 
for the 
icellists 
points 
son tow who go ABROAD to study for the STAGE will save Time and Money by applying to the 
eatures 
cs a 3 
by Jul 
Founded by the AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 
her, of 
ending and pronounced by Musical Authorities to be superior to any European Conservatory. 
barca, 
vening 
Naples a <a 4 
abadiines Instruction in Voice Culture, Acting, French Language, Diction, Solfege, To facilitate the study of the French Language a special Pension, where 
Ensembles. Classic and Modern Repertoire in French, Italian and no other than French Conversation is allowed, is placed at the 
Fy German by Eminent Teachers. disposal of the American Pupils at a reasonable price. 
9 
LESSONS EVERY DAY. 
\e. AN EXTRAORDINARY ADVANTAGE, 
at The Artistic and Singing Department under the Personal Direction of not within reach of any other Teacher or Conservatory, is the fact that, 
owing to the exclusive control of various theatres by the AMBROSELLI 
Madame PAULINE VI ARDOT-@ ARCI A AGENCY, talented pupils, who will have completed their artistic education 
om ’ under its auspices, will be sure to receive paying engagements with 


assisted by the able exponent of her method, 


leading Opera Companies. 


For more particulars apply to 


Mademoiselle MATHILDE DE NOGUEIRAS. 


Instruction in Acting given on the Stage of the Theatre Lyrique, which 
is the property of the AMBROSELLI AGENCY. 





AMBROSELLI AGENCY, 


7 & 9 rue Chabanais, or 
Theatre Lyrique (Galerie Vivienne) 





t EVERY MONTH PUBLIC PERFORMANCES with ADVANCED PUPILS. 
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“Apathetic Louisville.”’ 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., September 5, 1898. 
Editors the Musical Courier: 
HE reproduction of part of my letter to the Louisville 
Commercial of August 21 in your issue of August 31 
is cause for my sincere gratification, and so is your edi- 
torial! comment upon it. The only thing left for me to 
wish is the printing in full of that one letter in THE Musi- 
CAL COURIER, so as to forestall possible misconstructions 
of the fragment quoted. Perhaps, however, its length 
as well as its primarily local interest would forbid. 
I did not utter the sweeping charge that this city is 
public spirit.” She has lots of it. The 
R. encampment held here several years 


lacking in 
magnificent G, A 
ago, bankers’ and other business men’s conventions, and 
enterprises of all sorts and descriptions would easily tesufy 
in Louisville’s favor, to say nothing of the ever-booming, 
ever-popular Who doubt that this 
public spirit would manifest itself in the field of music as 


baseball. would 
well, if it were not constantly diverted into channels that 
can only lead to the further perversion and misguidance 
of the people, and the dulling and stunting of our music 
life? To be sure, there is a great amount of enthusiasm 
for music and musical intelligence dormant among the 
people, and the possibilities for splendid musical condi- 
tions might be traced, if only that clog of musicians, that 

self-assuming dilletantism, 
And who is ever going to do that 
If only every one 


bane of a music life, were 
shown its true limits. 
unless we musicians do it ourselves. 
of us would or could ignore all other considerations ex- 
cept that of speaking our minds on this point, on which 
we are all unity and solidarity itself! But, alas! how 
we shrink and shirk lest we “make a mistake!” 

You state editorially that Louisville has not even a May 
festival, and I already your desk piled high with 
copies of Louisville papers from last May refuting the 


had what was bugied abroad as a 


see 


assertion Yes, we 
“May Festival” this year, and are in danger of having it 
repeated next year, from which heaven preserve us! A 
May festival in a place where a normal, sound music life 
has not had a chance to shoot forth its first tendrils, where 
the first spring of it is in constant danger of running dry 
in the sand. A musical festival in May, and mandolins, 
guitars and coon songs the rest of the year. 

Before that high-water mark and surplus outlet of an 
abundantly vigorous music life, a May fes.ival, can fill 
a real want, Louisville must, first of all, look to the clean- 
ing of her musical Augean stable. She must learn her 
musical alphabet—that is, she must cease taking seriously 
musical pretenders who are no musicians, her people must 
learn to confide in and encourage legitimate musicians as 
the proper agency for the education of their 
children, her churches must cease degrading the position 
of the organist below that of the sexton, the “director- 


musical 
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racket” of non-musicians must cease in or out of the 
church and must give way to unreserved support of those 
to whom music is the one aim and content of life. In no 
other profession would such perverting sham and intru- 
sive pretense be for a moment tolerated as is eonstantly 
I know 

but I 


com- 


inflicted upon the musical one in this section. 

myself free from antagonism for its own sake, 
realize that if Louisville is ever to musical 
munity and as such to attract the eyes of the surrounding 
Southland and the country at large, her resident profes- 
sional musicians must be the recognized primary factor to 
It is they who must shoulder the 
It is only 


be a 


bring about the result. 
burden of continuously tilling her musical soil. 
on the strength of their previous encouraged, recognized 
efforts that a condition can be reached gradually when 
such larger, complex musical manifestations as May festi- 
vals can become justifiable or desirable. 

In our present condition they can do as little good as 
the fifth wheel on the wagon, and a great deal more 
harm. The one thing neediul is, to make good music 
accessible to the people all the time, to encourage real 
musicians, and, as Miss Zudie Harris properly suggests, 
to introduce into our music life the salutary teature of 
regular, systematically planned symphony concerts. Here 
is a chance for Louisvillians to manifest public spirit! 
Here is an opportunity to make public-spirited use of the 
$30,000 it is proposed to raise. Fifteen thousand dollars 
would go a great way toward assisting Mr. Carl Schmidt 
in his efforts for a local orchestra, so that men might be 
engaged who will not have to hire themselves out as 
cooks or insurance agents for a living, or have their 
wives take in washing to make both ends meet. 

And what a capital idea to devote the other $15,000 to 
a fund for regular concerts by the Chicago or Cincinnati 
orchestra next winter! Here public spirit would have a 
fine chance to procure to the people symphony concerts 
at popular prices, and, once interested, they would not be 
slow to appreciate and be grateful the enrichment 
brought to their lives than which none is designed to 
other upon the common 


for 


lift human hearts nearer each 
plane of a humanity that has left below and behind the 
disappointments, the bitterness, the dull materialism, the 
grossness and hardness of life. 
Whatever is to be the musical 
can never be a propitious one unless her professional 


future of Louisville, it 


musicians hold the reins and enjoy the public confidence 
and support which is due them in their legitimate field 
They must be given the right of way, so that they can 
work in their sphere with the untrammeled freedom 
which is the first, fundamental condition for true growth 
in any art life. 

Any possible communication you may have received 
from Louisville since your last issue wnich might ma 
terially conflict in any way with the above thoughts you 








wwe MADELIN 


SCHILLER, 


——~_Concert Pianiste. 


2223 8008 COCO 


For terms, dates, etc., 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


—— 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 








can confidently put down as coming from no musician 
in Louisville, but from an “axe-grinder” of some sort, 
and my earnest advice is that you accord it adequate treat- 
ment, 1. e., as Robert Schumann used to do in criticising 
certain “Zum hinaus!” In Eng- 
lish, “Into the waste-basket!” 


Feuster 
Respectfully, 
GUSTAVE FrEU 


compositions: 


Witherspoon Returns. 
The well-known bass of the Brick Church has returned, 
after a year’s absence, spent principally in Paris, with 


Dubulle, the famous maitre de chant. He is ripe for the 


oratorio and concert field. A song which he sang with 
much success while abroad was Hastings’ “Red, Red 
Rose,” popularized here by Tom Karl, Heinrich Meyn 


and others. 
Musin-Helmont Concerts. 

During the short stay in this city of Charles L. Young 
(representative of Victor been able to 
secure a few appearances of the famous violinist, Ovide 
Musin, in concert; this is in connection with the violinist 
prodigy of the year, Gérome Helmont. The tour is to 
open in Detroit during the first week in November, and 


Thrane) he has 


the larger cities of the United States are to be visited 
Mary Louise Clary. 


Remington Squire, manager for Mary Louise Clary, 
has placed this artist for over one hundred concerts with 
the Redpath Grand Concert Company, beyond question 


the best known organization of its sort in the United 
States. 

Miss Clary will leave this city October 1 and will sing 
successive nights until the middle of December. During 


the holiday season Miss Clary will fill concert and ora- 
torio engagements under the direction of Mr. Squire, as 
usual, and likewise during the spring. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop Home, 

Fresh from a three months’ trip abroad, during which 
she visited Paris, London, Brussels, Cologne, Heidelberg 
and Switzerland, this charming youthful soprano 
looked the pink of health when seen by a member of this 
staff. While in London several times, at the 
Westminster Club, League and other swell 
places, creating genuine enthusiasm. A well-known man- 
ager there expects to place her for some prominent con- 
Miss Northrop’s friends and admirers, 


and 


she sang 


Primrose 


certs next season 


and their name is legion, look for a brilliant winter for 
the popular prima donna. 
9 English 
Concerts and Song Recitals. Baritone. 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East 17th Street, New York 


GWYLIM MILES, 


Z——_-»_ Baritone..." 


Concerts, Oratorios, Musical Festivals. 
For terms, dates, etc., address 
THE HENRY WOLPSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
—— 13! East I7th Street, New Vork. 


Address : 








ADELE 


AUS DER OHE, 


CONCERT PIANISTE. 


Worcester festival and First New York Phitharmonic Concert. 


| avoress The Heary Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 


CECILLE LORRAINE, 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO. 
<= Concert, Oratorio, Opera. 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


The Henry Wolfsoha Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, New York 


BLANCHE MARCHES, 


(Daughter of the renowned singing teacher 
Mathilde Marchesi). 


Concerts and Song Recitals only. 
avvress The Henry Wolfsoha Musical Bureau, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Rosenthal’s Dates. 


8 te ame WOLFSOHN, Moriz Rosenthal’s manager, 
has booked almost solidly all the dates in this coun- 

try. The dates, subject to a few changes, will be as fol- 

lows: 

Oct. 26—New York, recital. 

Oct. 29—New York, recital. 

Nov. 1—New York, recital 

Nov. 4/ 

Nov. 


—Boston, with Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


* A iN 
OHE ‘ 
: GI, hy & 
Nov. 7 eo with Boston Symphony Orches 5 


~ os 
Nov. 9/—New York, with Boston Symphony Orches- 2.” ‘ 
Nov. 10 } tra tint, tJ | h 
Nov. 11? : Si km kee | iY & 


Nov. 1257 Brooklyn, with Boston Symphony Orchestra 


Nov. 23—Boston, recital 
Nov. 26—New York, recital 
Nov. 28—New Haven, recital 
Nov. 29—Providence, recital 
Nov. 30—Albany, recital 
Dec. 3—New York, recital. 
Dec. 5—Brooklyn, recital 
Dec. 6—Rochester 

Dec. 9? 
Dec. 10} 
Dec. 12—Detroit, recital 
Dec. 14—Cincinnati, recital 
Dec. 16—Atlanta, recital 
Dec. 22—Chicago, recital 
Dec. 24—Chicago, recital 


Chicago, with Chicago Orchestra 


Dec. 29 

Dec. 31 | 

Jan. 3 +}—San Francisco, recitals and orchestra concerts 
Jan. 5] 

Jan. 8) 


Jan. 11—Salt Lake, recital 
Jan. 13—Denver, recital 
Jan. 16—Milwaukee, recital 
Jan. 19? 
Jan. 205 
Jan. 24—Toronto, recital 
Jan. 26—Buffalo, recital 

Mr. Wolfsohn is in negotiation for at least fifteen con 
certs with Rosenthal, most of which will be closed shortly 


Pittsburg, with Orchestral Association 


Back from Europe. 

E. A. Leopold, of New Haven, Conn., one of the lead 
ing singing teachers of that city, has returned from a sum 
mer’s vacation spent in Europe. Mr. Leopold has re 
sumed his work, his classes being unusually large 





Kathryn Heyman in ’Frisco. 

Miss Heyman, called to her former home in Sacramento 
by the death of her mother last June, has been playing 
and with much success, as may be judged by this excerpt 
from the San Francisco Town Talk of September 1c: 

The guests assembled at Robert Tolmie’s home last 
week will not soon forget the delightful treat of meeting 
and hearing Miss Kathryn Ruth Heyman, of New York, 
who was called to the Coast by the death of her mother in 
Sacramento last June. The numbers played by Miss Hey 
man, although informally given, were presented in a man 
ner possible only to an artist of the highest standing, 
showing a tremendous intelligence and originality, a de 
lightful, crisp technic in strong contrast to a singing tone 
and caressing touch Miss Heyman was born in Caii 
fornia, but has been away for many years, much of which 
time has been spent in Berlin, where she studied. She has 


made successful appearances in New York, Paris, London HOW ‘* The Musical Courier” is Displayed in San Francisco. 


and Chicago. Miss Heyman will return shortly to New 
York, where she has a busy season awaiting her 


S. FISCHEL, MUSICAL AGENCY 


Manager for the RICHARD ARNOLD STRING SEXTET. Write for terms and dates. 


iS East 14th Street, New York. 
PROGRAMS AND ENTIRE MANAGEMENT, WITH BEST ARTISTS, FURNISHED FOR ORATORIO, CONCERTS AND MUSICALES FOR LESS MONEY THAN 
vw st ANY OTHER AGENCY IN THIS COUNTRY. ARTISTS FURNISHED FOR GRAND OPERAS AND OPERATIC CONCERTS. # # 


GEORG 


LIEBLING 


The Great Pianist. 


n merica Nex eason._.. 
Court Pianist to H. H. the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
d ; tha 


information regarding Engagements may be obtained by addressing MR. N. VERT, 6 Cork St., London, W. an 
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Minor Key Signature. 
ALBANY, N. Y., September 9, 1898. 
Editors the Musical Courier: 
| AM glad your correspondent “A. S. C.” has taken up 
the matter of minor key signatures, and I wish we 
might hear from many others on the subject, for it needs 
free discussion. At first sight I thought the suggestion of 
“A. §S. C.” similar to the second of the three systems 
which I suggested in your issue of August 24, but on 
further examination I see it is based on the “relative” 
minor theory, with its sharpened seventh, and I think 
that theory ought to be abandoned. 

Our theory of the minor scale ought not now to be 
that it is a third below the major, but that it is on the 
same tonic, with the third and sixth flatted. “A. S. C.” 
does not say what he would do, or what the system did 
which he saw in print years ago, when the “relative” major 
has a flat to the fifth degree, as, for instance, in the key 
of E flat; in the signature for C minor would a flat and 
a natural be put to B? Is it not much better to give just 
the two flats—E flat and A flat—which flat the third and 
sixth of C major? FERDINAND DUNKLEY. 


** The Music Directory and Musicians’ Annual 
Register.” 


UCH interest has already been evinced by many 
prominent musicians and music trades people in the 
announcement of the preparation of a “Music Directory 
and Musicians’ Annual Register,” which will appear next 
month. The directory publishers hope to succeed in 
completing the most extensive, comprehensive and valu- 
able reference and guide for musical artists, teachers, so- 
cieties. firms, music trades and, in fact, all individuals in 
any way interested or identified with music or its profes- 
sions, ever offered. The work of compiling such a direc- 
tory involves many difficulties, and the publishers should 
receive the hearty co-operation ‘and assistance of all per- 
sons identified with music throughout the boroughs of 
Greater New York. All persons who have not already 
sent their names, addresses and professional status should 
do so at once, addressing “Publishers Music Directory, 
1441 Broadway, New York.” 


Lotta Mills and Marteau. 

Miss Lotta Mills has returned to New York and will 
resume her professional work. Next spring this gifted 
young pianist will be heard in two recitals with Henri 
Marteau, who will return to the United States about the 
middle of March. 

Cecile Lorraine. 

The young American prima donna Cécile Lorraine, 
who will sing in the United States this season, will be 
under the sole management of Henry Wolfsohn. Last 
year she was the principal prima donna of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, and created several roles, such as Mimi 
in Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” She sang before Queen Vic- 
toria last May. Miss Lorraine comes highly recom- 
mended by Sullivan, Massenet and Jean de Reszké. Man- 
ager Wolfsohn has already booked some important en- 
gagements for her. 





VICTOR HERBERT. 


Harry Lucius Chase. 


P gee the members of the Castle Square Opera Com- 

pany, now giving such satisfactory productions at the 
American Theatre in New York, there is none who is 
more ardently admired for the beauty of his voice and his 
intelligent singing and acting than Harry Lucius Chase. 
the leading dramatic baritone of the company. I.ast week 
Mr. Chase took one of the most important roles in Gilbert 





HARRY LUCIUS CHASE. 


& Sullivan’s “Iolanthe,” winning a distinct success, and 
this week he is delighting audiences by the faithful per- 
sonation of one of the principal characters in “Dorothy.” 

It is a pleasure to watch Mr. Chase’s sure and rapid de 
velopment in his art. In an article published in THE 
MusicaL Courter last February it was prophesied that if 
Mr. Chase, who was then singing with great success in 
concerts, should get an opening in opera, he would speed- 
ily win popularity. This prediction has already been veri- 
fied. He has been singing in opera less than three weeks, 
and has already become one of the favorites in the excel- 
lent company of which he is a member. The artistic man- 
ner in which he sings and the effective way in which he 
acts show his possession of very unusual lyric and histri 
cnic talents. 

Mr. Chase possesses a true baritone voice of miost ex 
cellent timbre. It is strong, vibrant and smooth. Mr 
Chase’s intonation is always correct, because his tones 


are produced under the guidance of a singularly sensitive 
ear. His chastened taste and refined nature are disclosed 
in all his work. 
perament, which is the sine qua non of the artist, whether 
he be instrumentalist or singer. While Mr. Chase has 
passed a considerable part of his life abroad and has be 


He is endowed, too, with an artistic tem- 


come an admirable exponent of German Lieder, Italian 
aria and French chanson, speaking fluently several! foreign 
His highest 
During 


languages, he is an American to the core. 
aim is to excel as an exponent of English opera 
his residence in France Mr. Chase sang frequently in pub 
lic, and invariably won the plaudits of audience and critics 
While in Paris he studied with Bouhy and Giraudet, two 
famous voice builders of that city, and subsequently re- 
ceived the finishing touches from the great London sing- 
ing teacher, Alberto Randegger, who recognized his ex- 
ceptional gifts, and predicted for him a brilliant career as 
a public singer 

Mr. Chase is happily wedded to a most charming young 
woman of pronounced accomplishments, Maud Pratt Chase, 
whose lovely soprano voice has won her many admirers 
The two constitute an ideal pair. They are great favorites 
in society. 

As Mr. Chase is still a very young man it may be said 
He has a 


himself 


that he is on the threshold of his career pen 
chant for work in opera, and purposes to devote 
principally to this branch of art. It requires no astrologer 
to forecast his horoscope—to see in Harry Lucius Chase 
before many years shall have passed, one of the most dis 


tinguished opera baritones this country has yet produced 


Powers in Denver. 

Francis Fischer Powers is still in the capital city of the 
Rocky Mountains, Denver, Col., where he has had a truly 
astonishing and equally flattering summer season, pupils 
He 


1s 


flocking to him from nearly all the Western States 
teaching at 


will return, however, resuming his 
beautiful duplex studios in Carnegie Hall in October 


F. W, Riesberg. 


After a pleasant vacation of ten weeks, spent in ¢ 
town, N. Y., and during which time he 
a new kind of piano, yclept the typewriter, F. W 
his 


soon 


“oopers 
learned to play on 
Riesberg 
has returned to the metropolis to resume duties in 
charge of the music at Rutgers Presbyterian Church, as a 
representative of this paper, and as secretary-treasurer of 
the New York State M. T. A. Besides Mr 
busy as a teacher of piano, organ and harmony, and during 


Riesberg is 


the season will be found as accompanist at many prominent 
concerts and musicales. His is a busy life 
Bismarck Memorial. 

The Bismarck memorial celebration, which 

ranged by the United Singing Societies, will take place 

the Metropolitan 


will be ar 


the evening of October 18 in Opera 
House. The Liederkranz 
as well as the United Singers of Greater New York 
Schurz and Theodore Roosevelt will pronounce orations 
Dr. Klen 
gel, the new conductor of the Liederkranz Society, and 
Carl Miss Cécle the 
Elaborate preparations are being made for the event 


and Arion societies will sing 


Carl 


The directors of music will be Julius Lorenz, 


Hein Lorraine will be only soloist 


Messrs. M. WITMARK & SONS, 


Witmark Building, 8 West 29th Street, NEW YORK; 
Schiller Building, CHICAGO, ILL., —...—_ 


Respectfully announce that they have secured the exclusive publishing rights to Mr. VICTOR HERBIRT’S 
new and eminently successful Comic Opera, 


“THE FORTUNE TELLER,”’’ 


book by Henry B. Smiru, as produced by the Alice Nielsen Opera Company at Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





Note (in Press)—Will be ready about October 15, 1898, 


VOCAL SCORE, 
GEMS, 
SELECTIONS. 
(Vocal and Instrumental, Band and Orchestra. ) 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

Torcnio Globe—The composer has treated the libretto in his 
happiest vein. 

Toronto Evening Telegram—In every way, “The Fortune 
Tellier,” as sung by the Nielsen Opera Company last evening, isa 
pronounced success 

Toronto Mail and Empire—Mr. Victor Herbert's share of the 
work is of a high character. 





MISS 


MONTEFIORE 


Head of Vocal Department 
New York College of Music. 


(ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director). 


Private Studio and Address: 


THE GRENOBLE, New York. 





SARA 


ANDERSON. 


Pupil of 
ag Bouhy, Paris. 
yeorg Henschel, London. 
Oscar Saenger, New York. 


SOPRANO. 


358 t ast 50th St., 
New York. 











FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


Simpicx and Kindergarten. 
indorsed by leading American musicians. 


For particulars address 


EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER, care Musical Courier. 





Lorris J. Baraban, 
MAITRE DE BALLET ET DANSE. 


For Opera Companies, Extravaganza, Spectacular and Pantomime 
orpeichorenn ‘eatures, Ensemble Groupings and Gesture (Novel- 
ties, Patriotic and Historic). 
For Club-, Church and Society Entertainments, Petes and Public 


Address care of MUSICAL CoURTER, NEW YORK 
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William C. Carl’s Return. 


ILLIAM C. CARL arrived on the steamer Trave 
last Thursday from his visit to M. Alexandre 
Guilmant, at Mendon, France, in excellent health and well 
browned from the ocean trip. Mr. Carl expressed to a 
representative of THE Musicat Courier his gratification 
at being once more in New York, but at the same time 
was most enthusiastic over the magnificent reception ac- 
corded him by M. and Madame Guilmant at their home, 
where he remained until sailing for America 

In response to an inquiry, Mr. Carl said: “Yes, M. 
Guilmant was never in better health, and appears several 
years younger than when here last season He often 
speaks of his varied experiences in America and the cor 
dial reception accorded him at every turn. So often was 
he called ‘The father of American organists’ that naturally 
he still is interested in our welfare and progress. M. Guil 
mant is very fond of Americans, and hopes for the coun 
try a steady advancement in the art of organ playing, and 
in the performance of pure organ music 

‘It will be remembered that during the last tournée a 
transcription never for a single time appeared on one of 
his programs, and his views on this subject are that, ‘the 
organ is too noble an instrument to pfy anything but 
what is especially fitted for it.’ 

“It is true that he has arranged several works for the 
organ, but they are well adapted for the instrument, and 
with scarcely an exception are not orchestral in style 
The music in our churches at the Sunday services did not 
escape his attention, and for it he urges the pure eccle 
siastical style, and the abandonment of all music not writ 
ten for the church.” 

“Has M. Guilmant written anthems that can be used in 
our denominational churches?” 

“Yes, there are several which I have in the library of 
the ‘Old First’ Church and are highly effective. They are 
published with English words, and can be obtained in 
this country.” 

“Do you think M. Guilmant will return to America for 
a third tournée?” 

I am trying to induce him to do so, but as yet he will 
not promise, and says that he never expects to visit this 
country again in a professional way Still, I hope that 
after a time he will change his mind, as nothing that 
ould be done to further organ music and its advance 
ment here would compare to the tournées that he would 
make.” 

“I presume that M. Guilmant is very busy with work in 
the French capital?” 

“An idle moment,” said Mr. Carl, “is unknown to him. 
Even during his congé this summer, with the house full 
of guests, he was busy writing new works for his favorite 


instrument. October 1 the Conservatoire reopens, and 










MORIZ 


Steinway 
Piano 
Used. 


then his own private pupils will have returned, and the 
‘Schola Cantorum’ will resume work as well.” 

“While in France did you meet many of the French 
artists?” 

“T spent several days with M. Henri Falcke at his cot 
tage at ‘Le Portel,’ on the sea coast near Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, where he is spending the summer with his parents 
This famous pianist is enjoying a well earned rest after 
his tour in Italy, and is now preparing to return to Ger 
many, where he has already an enviable reputation. Mr 
Falcke is an artist of great ability and will ere long visit 
America, I hope, if he can be induced to absent himself 
from his work in Europe. I had the pleasure also of dining 
with Madame Richault, the mother of the late M. Leon 
Richault (the publisher), who is so well remembered by 
Madame 
Richault has just disposed of the business to M. Castella 


American organists who have visited Paris 


and the transfer was made while I was at Mendon 

“Then I met M. Léon Jancey at his delightful home in 
Paris, just returned from his summer holiday. M. Jancey 
will spend a large part of the season in America and re 
sume his classes in diction in New York and Boston.” 

“Did you meet any Americans in Paris?” 

“Yes, I dined with ‘Ley Vernon,’ who will be remem 
bered in New York as George L. P. Butler, and was the 
solo tenor at the ‘Old First’ for some time. Mr. Vernon 
has now been abroad for several years, and is located in 
London, where he is having large succcess. His voice has 
materially changed and is now of a beautiful quality, with 
a broad tone, and coupled to this, he is singing in excellent 
style and with finesse 

“Then, of course, I met Miss Thomas, the accomplished 
representative of Tae Mustcat Courter, of whom all the 
artists speak in the highest terms of praise for her work in 
France in the interests of Americans and Americar music 
The National Edition of Toe Mustcat Courter had been 






received previous to my arrival, and it was creating a 
furore among the artists there as well as in England 
Nothing has ever been seen to equal it, and the edition was 
looked upon as a wonder in journalism and American en 
terprise 

“THe Musica. Courier is known by all the artists, and 
has an extended circulation, which I was gratified to see.” 

“Did you visit England this year?” 

“For a few days only,” replied Mr. Carl, “but enough to 
be in London, where I dined with Mr. Atwater, your cor 
dial representative there, and paid a flying trip to a few 
of the cathedral towns At Oxford I was cordially re 
ceived by Sir John Stainer, who is greatly interested in the 
American Guild of Organists, and also Mr. Basil Har 
wood, the organist of Christ Church College 

‘At the Gloucester Cathedral I met A. Herbert Brewer, 


the conductor of the Gloucester Musical Festival, and or 
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ganist of the Cathedral, and at the Worcester Cathedral I 
had an opportunity of examining the new Hope-Jones 


electric organ which has been placed there.’ 

“What are your plans for the coming season?” 

“From all indications,” said Mr. Carl, “I think we are to 
have a busy time in America this winter. As has already 
been announced, I will play at the first concert of the 
Seidl Society in Brooklyn, and was fortunate in securing 
works for organ and orchestra which have never been pet 
formed here before, some of which I will probably do 
I will give several recitals at the ‘Old First’ Church this 
fall, and begin my tour of organ concerts early in October 
The Baton Club will resume work during the same 
month, as well as an especial set of work that I will under 
take with the choir of the ‘Old First.’ 

“Will you teach this season?” 

“Yes, I will devote considerable time to my pupils, many 
of whom are here from distant points, to remain the season 
through 

“What are your views regarding the study of the organ 


in New York city?” 





I consider New York a most advantageous city t 
study in. Probably no single city in the count has as 
many organ recitals in a single season. Then we have fine 


organs in our churches, and many organists of the highest 
standing and ability who can also be heard each Sunday 


Coupled to this are the many orchestral concerts and the 


! nd 


opera, of which students can avail themselves, and in cor 
clusion,” said Mr. Carl, “the American Guild of Organists 
holds its services here; and then the Manuscript Society 


should not be forgotten, both of which hold an important 


place in the advancement of art in this country.” 


Adele Aus der Ohe. 


Miss Adele Aus der QOhe arrived yesterday in the 
Kaiser Frederich She will be the pianist at the Worces 
ter Festival. She will then make a short tour through the 
West, playing in a number of the principal cities After 
her return East she will play in the first concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, November 4 and § 


Ffrangcon-Davies. 


This distinguished singer arrived on the Umbria last 
Saturday After visiting friends in Tuxedo and Saratoga 
he will go to Worcester, where he will sing the baritone 
parts in the concerts of the Worcester Music Festival 
Later he will sing in the festivals in Bangor and Portland 
and will then visit Toronto, Canada He will return to 


Europe the latter part of October to make an extended 


r 


ee 


tour through Germany 


By van 


The RENOWNED PIANIST 


First Recitals : Carnegie Music Hall, 
Wednesday Evening, Oct. 26th, Saturday Afternoon, Oct. 29th. Tuesday Afternoon, Nov. Ist. 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF HENRY WOLFSOH N, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





AAV Lda OVIDENUSIN, 


Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 











CHARLES W. 
243 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE ; 
FRED. J. WESSELS, 
Auditorium Tower, CHICAGO. » | 
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BEND 


The Great American 


MISS MILDRED 
WEBBER, 


MANAGER, 
Fine Arts Building, 
MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


PAPPPAPPAAAA AA ASE 


Violinist 





By contract with the Belgian Government Mr. Musin has, 
annually, six months’ leave of absence, which he proposes 
to utilize by establishing in New York a 


Virtuoso School of Violin, 


based upon the Liége System. 





Celebrated exponents of that system are 
WIENIAWSKI, VIEUXTEMPS, LEONARD, MAR 
SICK, CESAR THOMSON, YSAYE, MUSIN 


The Ovide Musin Virtuoso Schoo! of Violin, 


of New York, will be open throughout the ycar. 
Mr. Musin will occupy his official position at Liége from February 
to August 1, and in New York from August 1to February 1 


New York address: Steinway Hall. 
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international Grand Opera Company. 
J S. LEERBURGER, manager of the International 

e Grand Opera Company, has just brought out a neat 
pamphlet, which contains full particulars of this organiza- 
tion and its forthcoming tour. 

Manager Leerburger states that the organization is as 
good management and an 
Tne operas to be given 
“Tl Trovatore,” 


complete as good judgment, 


abundance of capital can make it. 


will be: “Carmen,” “Faust,” “I Pagliacci,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “La Bohéme.” The last mentioned 


opera is entirely new and will be given for the first time 
“Romeo and Juliet” “Carmen” will 
the others will be sung in Italian. 


in this country and 
be sung in English; 

There will be special scenery, complete properties, elab- 
and accoutrements, a full orches- 
tra and grand chorus. The director will be R. Sapio. 

The list of singers, sketches of whom have already been 
given in THe Musicat Courter, are published in the 
pamphlet with short biographical sketches. 


orate costumes, armor 


Siegmund Deutsch. 
has returned to New 
He expects 


Sieg violinist, 
York, 


a busy season. 


smund Deutsch, the 
having enjoyed his summer vacation. 


Lectures on Music, 


The University Extension Lectures, under the auspices 
of the New Rochelle Educational Association, will begin 
with a course on music, entitled “Modern Composers,” 


by Thomas Whitney Surette. Those who have not sub- 
scribed may send their names to Dr. A. H. Elliott, Home 
Park, W. Farmer, 21 Davis avenue, New Rochelle. 
and tickets when the course begins. The tickets 
will be $1.50 for six lectures, and are expected to be ready 


or ey 


secure 


about September 20 

Following the subjects of the several lectures, the 
first of which will be in the parish house: September 27, 
“Schubert: The Lyric Tone-Poet;” October 4, “Schu- 
The Great Romanticist;”” October 11, “Mendels- 
Classical Tradition, Romantic Spirit;’’ October 18, 
National Music;” October 25, “Wagner: The 
November 1, “Grieg: Music of the 


are 


mann: 
sohn: 
“Chopin: 
Music Drama;” 


Harvey Wickham Organist and Teacher. 


HIS well-known Middletown, 
N. Y., musician read an essay 

at the Binghamton meeting of the 
New York State M. T. A., on “In- 
terpretation,” which was one of the 
distinct hits of the convention, and 
which reviewed in these col- 
umns at the time. Said a contem- 
porary: “Mr. Wickham is not only 
a talented organist, but a writer of 
exceeding ability. Some of his es- 
says are entertaining in the highest 
Wickham is an advanced and philosophic 


was 





Mr. 


degree. 
thinker.” 

Mr. Wickham’s organ recitals at Grace Church last sea- 
son were events, one of his numbers being an improvisa- 
tion on a given theme, a la Guilmant. His pupils’ recital in 
Music Hall featured Miss Florence Hunting, Miss Jennie 
Relyea and Miss Maud Collier, and at his organ concert at 
the Reformed Church last February Mrs. Wickham as- 
sisted vocally. Here are a few press notices relative to 
this talented young couple and their good work: 


Harvey Wickham’s organ recital at Grace Church last 
evening was an unequivocal success. Every pew was taken 
and every note was followed with the closest attention, an 
instinctive compliment on the part of the audience which 
the performers must have appreciated. Mr. Wickham’s 
playing displayed great technic, especially as regards the 
pedals. His improvising deserves special mention —Mid 
dletown Daily Times. 





Mrs. Harvey Wickham sang her part with a breadth of 
style which showed not only great natural ability and 
highly trained vocal powers, but genuine musical feeling.— 
Middletown Daily Times. 


Hans Kronold. 

This distinguished violoncellist is gaining ground all 
the time. He is never idle, no matter what the tempera- 
ture may be. If he is not doing concert work he is at 
home enlarging his repertory. He has acomplished con- 
siderable this summer, having played in concerts in a 
number of places. He appeared in Lancaster, Pa., Sep- 
tember 8, and received an ovation. Mr. Kronold has be- 


gun teaching in private and at the New York College of 
The announcement that Mr. Kronold i is to be one 


Music. 





North.” 


ALEXANDER 
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of the soloists at the Maine Music Festival is erroneous. 
Previous engagements will prevent his appearance there 
this year. The bookings already made for Mr. Kronold 
insure a very busy season in concert work, 

Williams. 


who was the baritone of Madame Nor- 


Lewis 

Lewis Williams, 

dica’s concert company last season, has placed himself for 

the coming year under the direction of that enterprising 
manager, Remington Squire. 


Waterproof Strings. 


The “Neverwet” string has proved itself a boon to in 
strumentalists and artists using 
harp and banjo, and the 


the 


violin, viola, violoncello, 


bass, guitar, voluntary indorse 


ments received number in thousands 
A recent indorsement of the 
Ovide Musin, 
the Italian 
They 


chestral performers and artists, 


well-known violin virtuoso 


particularly sets forth its superiority over 


strings. 
particularly 


students, or 


impervi 


to 
they 


are recommended 


because are 
ous to moisture, and retain their tone 


They last three times as long as other strings 


prevent stretching 


‘* The Fortune Teller’’ in Toronto. 


The consensus of opinion among the music critics of 
the Toronto, Canada, dailies, in commenting on the pre- 
mier production of Victor Herbert’s and Harry Smith’s 
comic opera, “The Fortune Teller,” are without a doubt 


accounts 


speak 


the published 


certainly 


very flattering to the colaborators; 


of every musical number being encored 


volumes for future popularity 


The Alice Nielsen Opera Company, which is producing 
“The Fortune Teller,” is booked at Wallack’s Theatre on 
September 26, and those interested in its metropolitan 
début are on the “qui vive.” 

Isidore Witmark, of M. Witmark & Sons, and Otte 
Weyl, the business manager of the firm, witnessed the 
first performance, and have sent glowing accounts of 
achieved triumphs 

M. Witmark & Sons, in another column of this issue 
announce the publication of vocal re, gems and selec 


tions for piano, band and orchestra, to be ready by Octo 
ber 15. and, judging by the “rough” proofs of title pages 
shown, this enterprising firm intends to make this work 


an “edition de luxe’ compared with publications of this 


class placed on the market hitherto 


The GREAT RUSSIAN 
PIANIST. 


DIRECTION 


TRETBAR: 


New York City, 


CHAS. F. 


Steinway Hall, 


Or the HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 





Mme. Katharine 
Evans—» 


VON KLENNER, 


WILL RESUME SEPTEMBER I2. 





VIARDOT-GARCIA 


Vocal Instruction. smernoo. 


Sole Authorized Representative in America. 


Private Studio: 44 Stuyvesant St., Wth St. and Second Ave. | — 


NEW YORK 





Hus KRONOLD, 


VIOLONCELLIST. 


Concerts, Musicales. 
Address : 
MUSICAL AGENTS, or 
HANS KRONOLD’S STUDIO, 


132 East 47th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
Erercises 


Fndependence of the Fingers. 


By |. PHILIPP. 
$1.50. 








Price, 








Another addition to the valuable list of Studies by the | 


renowned French pianist and composer. 
Send for the following Catalogues: 
The Piano Teacher’s Guide—a systematic and end 
list of Studies and Pieces for the Piano. 
The Singer’s Guide—a classified list of recent Vocal 
Music for the use of Singer and Teacher. 
e of SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY EDITION of| 
usical Classics. 


Catal 


G. SCHIRMER,'New York. 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


American Tour October to April. 


Address until September 1, PARIS, FRANCE, 
Later— Care of Munroe & Co., 7 Rue Scribe 


No. 949 BROADWAY, New York, care LOWS EXCHANGE. 


Chev. Dante del Papa, 


Grand pg Tenor from Milan, Paris, 





Metro an Opera House and Dam- 
rosch ra Company. Vocal and Dra- 
matic eacher with the best Italian 
Method 

References: Mme. Sophia Scaichi, Mile. 


imma Calvé, Messrs. Fean 
and Edouard de Resthé, Mel- 

ba, Plancgon, Campanari and 
Bevignant. 

STUDIO : 14 West 34th St. (Rooms 41 and 42), NEW YORK. 





JOSEPH S. 


AGStEI, 


Concert, Oratorio, 
Opera. 


For Terms and Dates 
address 


49 East 6lst St., 


Henry Wolfsohn's 
Musical Bureau, 
NEW*YORK. 
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In Honor of Colonel Roosevelt. 


Rudolph Aronson’s “Rough Riders,” a new military 
march, dedicated to Col. Theodore Ro@sevelt, will be pet 
formed to-night for the first time, in honor of the début of 
Sam Bernard as a star, at the Bijou Theatre, New York 


Eleanore Meredith. 


This gifted soprano, whose sucess last season brought 
her into considerable prominence, has committed her for- 
tunes to Manager Victor Thrane, who is already securing 
her some desirable engagements. Miss Meredith has been 
extremely busy this summer, having sung at the Round 
Lake Chautauqua, at Newport, Saratoga and other fash 
ionable resorts. She participated in several notable social 
functions 

Singer and Teacher. 

F. W. Wodell, the baritone and vocal teacher, Pierce 
Building, Copley square, Boston, has issued his announce- 
ment for the season of 1898-9. The circular is clear and 
concise in statement and a good speciment of an artistic 
printer’s sklll. The reader is informed that: 

“Mr. Wodell’s teaching is based upon the principles of 
the Italian School, which stands for ease of production, 
beauty of tone, and a genuine legato. Fundamentally and 
technically this means breath under control and freedom at 
the neck. Given correct principals, success in vocal teach- 
ing depends largely upon the skill of the teacher in adapt 
ing his instruction to the varying needs of his pupils.” 

Mr. Wodell has a natural gift for teaching, and this, with 
his extended experience as a student, public singer and in- 
structor, has made him particularly effective in his studio 
work. The past summer he made a concert tour of Nova 
Scotia, and of his singing Prof. W. J. Hutchins, organist 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and a competent critic, said in the 
Halifax Herald: “Mr. Wodell has a baritone voice of fine 
quality, range and power, and sings in the most finished 
Any pupil is fortunate to get under a master of 
such experience and style.’ The Rochester (N. Y.) Demo 
crat said: “Mr. Wodell is the possessor of a highly trained, 
rich and powerful baritone voice. His singing was very 


manner 


artistic, and he was encored after each number.” 

4 vocal teacher is known by his work as an instructor 
Many skilled amateurs and professionals have been pupils 
of Mr. Wodell Among them may be mentioned Mrs 
Robt. Campbell, oratorio soprano; Mrs. M. B. Swift, con 
cert soprano; Miss M. L. Stringer, of whom the Boston 
Times said “Miss Stringer deserves special mention: 
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she has a beautiful mezzo voice, warm, rich and flexible, 
which she has under fine control”; Miss Rose McCartney, 
concert soprano; Miss Maude E. Richards, contralto. Mr 
Wodell was Miss Richard’s first teacher, and she made her 
début as a soloist under his instruction. After doing some 
work with Rochester (N. Y.) and London teachers Miss 
Richards returned to Mr. Wodell for further study. Last 
week she sang at a brilliant musicale at the Adirondack 
Library, Saranac Lake, with noteworthy success. The 
Troy Times said: “Miss Richards’ voice is a contralto of 
unusual range, and her singing shows that she is in sym 
pathy with what she sings. The tremendous encores to 
which she responded showed the appreciation of the audi- 
ence.” 

Mr. Wodell has attained a prominent position among the 
vocal educators of America. He is recognized as an intelli- 
gent, progressive instructor, who is doing good work for 
artistic voice culture in the studio, on the stage and by his 
pen. He is a frequent and valuable contributor to leading 
musical journals. Of his address before the M. T. N. A 
Philip Hale, in the Boston Journal, said: “ hope that F 
W. Wodell will publish the address he delivered in New 
York June 24 before the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation. Certain extracts that I have seen are full of good 
sense.” The editor of the Philadelphia Musician said 
“Undoubtedly the best address at the M. T. N. A. meet- 
ing on the subject of voice culture was than by F. W. 
Wodell. It was given extemporaneously, and by its pointed 
and common sense assertions thoroughly impressed the 
audience.” 

Mr. Wodell has begun teaching and looks forward to a 
busy and interesting season as singer and teacher. 

The Thomas Musical Agency. 

The W. W. Thomas Musical Agency, in Carnegie Hall, 
has just booked Miss Edith J. Miller and Ion A. Jackson 
for “The Messiah” in Pittsburg, Pa., December 30 

Mr. Jackson is one of the most promising tenors of this 
country. His good work last season has secured him a 
number of re-engagements. In November and December 
he will sing in a number of concerts in the South. The 
subjoined letters from John H. Vincent, the chancellor of 
the Chautauqua System, shows how successful was this 
singer at the New York Chautauqua Assembly last sum 
mer: 

CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., September 14, 1898 

DEAR Mr. JacKson—It is against our rule to give testi- 
monials, but in your case I must break the rule 

Ever yours, 
Joun H. VINcENT 
TESTIMONIAL. 

Mr. Ion Jackson surprised and delighted everybody at 
Chautauqua by his rich and finely cultivated voice. It was 
not his voice alone, but the man—the whole man sang 
Mr. Jackson is full of music and magnetism 

Joun H. VINCENT 

Chautauqua 

A number of other bookings have been made by the 
Thomas Agency If one wishes to see how popular is 
Mr. Thomas in his managerial capacity let him visit his 
offices in Carnegie Hall. There he will find a large num 
ber of musicians on the “waiting list.” 

E. B. Treharne, a young man well acquainted with the 


Proprietor of the PERMANENT ORCHESTRA, and 
The WALDORF-ASTORIA SUBSCRIPTION CONCERTS. 


CARL LOEWENSTEIN CONCERT DIRECTION. 


ecccceee 2 and 4 West 33d Street, 
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Western field, and Miss Anna Moore, who has had con 
siderable experience in this work, are associated with M1 
Thomas hey will give their undivided attention to 
booking singers for oratorio, concert and opera work and 
will also look after the choir business. The Thomas 
Agency is getting better equipped for work every day 
and now offers exceptional inducements to singers and 
organists 
A Promising Young Tenor. 

George Leon Moore has returned from the country 
where he spent his vacation, and resumed his professional! 
work. He had an offer to travel with an opera company 
which he rejected on account of a number of concert e1 
gagements and because he holds an important choir po 
sition. During the season he will appear in many cor 


certs here and elsewhere 


New York Magyar Oukepzo Egylet 
The Hungarian Literary Society of New York held an 
impressive memorial meeting in honor of Her Majesty 
Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, at the Grand Central Palace 
which was attended by several thousand prominent Hur 
garians and Hungarian-Americans, including the Consul 
General, Herr von Stockinger. The meeting was presided 
over by Counsellor Morris Cukor and the musical arrange 
ments were in charge of Dr. Leo Sommer 
ODER OF EXERCISES 
Hungarian dirge, Ki tették a holt testet 
Black Hussar Hungarian Band. Leader, Olah Pal 
(By permission of Dr. Leo Sommer.) 
Opening address Morris Cukor 
Male chorus, 


Hungarian Singing Circle. Conductor, Tivadar Roni 
© wT} 


Address in Hungarian Ujvar 
Violin solo (‘cello obligato), Ave Maria Gounod 
Messrs. Pasternak and Krill 
Address. .. W. Bourke Cochra 
‘Cello solo, Nocturne Chopi 
Carl Krill 


(By permission of Dr. Leo Sommer.) 


Address Otto Kempne 


Funeral march 
Black Hussar Band 


The Music Directory 


AND 


Musicians’ Annual Register. 


NOW IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 


LI. persons residing in the Boroughs of Greater 
New York who are in any way connected 

with the profession of Music will consult their 
own interests by immediately sending their names, 
branch of profession and addresses to the office of 


publication, 


1441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Mr. Emil Paur, Conductor. 


New York. scceccecee 


Engagements Negotiated for the MOST PROMINENT VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL 


TELEPHONE : 2516 38th. 


ARTISTS in AMERICA and EUROPE. 


CABLE ADDRESS: STEINLOEW, NEW YORK 





INTERNATIONAL GRAND OPERA COMPANY. 


SIGNOR R. SAPIO, MUSICAL, DIRECTOR. 


Repertoire in English and Italian. 


CARMEN. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA, 
FAUST. 

LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
PAGLIACCI. 

IL TROVATORE. 

LA BOHEME. 


Manager, J. S. LEERBURGER. 








seereo CLEMENTING DE VERE. 


KRONOLD-KOERT. 

NEDDA MORISSON. 

MARY H. HOWE. 

MARY ROEBUCK. 
Contralti and Mezzi. 

ELEANORE BROADFOOT. 

AMELIA FIELDS. 

LOUISE ENGEL. 





Address, 144 West 42d St., 


Tenori, SALVO PANBIANCHI. 
GEORGE MITCHELL. 
ARISTIDE MANCINI. 
HENRY GUNSON. 


Baritones, VIRGILIO BELLAT. 
WINFRED GOFF. 
QUINTO ZANI. 


Bassi, AUGUSTO DADO. 
FORREST D. CARR. 
EARL P. PARKS. 


NEW YORK. 
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139 Kearny Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., September 14, 1808. f 


| N resuming the subject begun last week it might be well 
to go back a few lines and say again that the pro- 
fession would be better off were there fewer who planned 
to do things in a small way, and more who worked with 
an earnest intention to do the greatest things that can be 
expected of anyone, because though the expected height 
may never be reached, the present level would be raised 
and the result would be healthful to the cause. 

The young singer who never needs anything but oppor- 
tunity to be great might easily look forward to an operatic 
chance here, as San Francisco can point to many singers 
on the stage to-day both in grand and light opera who 
came the profession through the medium of the 
Tivoli. Alice Neilsen, Marie Barna and others well known 
are among them, 

I have spoken before of the bearing that the Tivoli 
should have and has had upon the vocal music of San 
Francisco. 

In advocating chorus work at the Tivoli, I had no inten- 
tion to advise young people to adopt the stage, because 
in the first place I do not believe that many of those who 
study in this desultory way would have the tremendous 
brains, education and character necessary to follow such 
a profession with success, and, secondly, I am not advis- 
ing anything or anybody; at best, I only want to show 
the workers here what opportunities lie closest to them. 

In March, C. A. Ellis will bring to San Francisco an 
enormous aggregation of singers, headed by Melba. The 
company will play here eighteen times. As a matter of 
fact and of common sense, they will expect to fill in the 
Who will be the singers to go into 


into 


choruses from here. 
that chorus? 

Oh, no; 
they will tell you how they will go Enrope and get a little 
very bad German and ex- 
and re- 


Will the best pupils of our best teachers do it? 


smattering of very bad French, 
tremely bad English (with reference to diction), 
lieving their teachers here from any responsibility of hav- 
instructed them, they come back from a six 
visit to Europe to get engagements for salon, 


ing will 
months’ 
church singing and teaching! 

Why the education alone that could be derived from 
entering the chorus of the coming opera season would be 
beyond value to one with professional intentions or aspira- 
tions, and if the fear of treading upon society’s dainty 
toes stand in the way of a singer grasping this opportunity, 
it might be well to question what will society give in re- 
turn for what the singer has given up. 

An an “at home,” during which time she 


invitation to 





LUCKSTONE, 


The Accompanist and Musical Director. 
Style. Repertoire, Finish. VOCAL CULTURE. 
PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 


Studio : 836 Lexington Ave., or address 
Musical Courier. 


BreitKopr & HARTEL, 


Music Dealers and Tmporters. 


Oldest Established Music Publishing House. 
Pounded 1719 in Leipzig. 


NEW YORK BRANCH: #1 East (6th St., 


Between Union Square and Fifth Avenue. 











or 


An accompanist will be there, 
rather someone will be there who knows as much about 
about a Wagnerian 


will be asked to sing. 


accompanying as a woodcutter knows 
opera; the guests, although very polite, will talk just the 
same as though there were no singing to disturb them; 
the acoustics of the warm room will stifle every good 
tone and make all the bad ones worse. Maybe the hostess 
will thank her, but in the near 
future our young singer will give a concert; then the host- 
ess and her friends with whom she is supposed to have 
some influence will have the opportunity to thank her 
materially. Do they? Most emphatically they do not 
The friends of the hostess drew their inference from the 
snatches caught during their conversazione and forgot 
whether it the the accompanist or the 
acoustics that were miserable. At any rate, they had all 
they wanted. The hostess, to whom our young singer has 
sent complimentary tickets for her afternoon concert, had 
and as no reason- 


maybe she will forget it; 


was singer or 


an appointment with the dressmaker, 
able woman would go to a concert when she can go to the 
dressmaker, she gives her tickets to her hairdresser or 
her nurse girl, children 
there as anywhere else. 


who might just as well take the 


Verily, “What 
doth it profit a singer to gain the profession if she lose 


such a brilliant prospect makes one ask, 


society?” 
* * * 


Mrs. 
Alameda Encinal entitled 
ing in itself is signal of 
as also originality, and her personality and intelligent 
judgment will give the readers of this paper something 
upon which they may rely, as Mrs. Fairweather is cap 
able in the highest sense, her control of language is re- 
markable, and she has a musical education. Alameda is 
fortunate in having two women of such capability, for it 
must not be forgotten that Miss Elizabeth Westgate holds 
a similar position upon the Alameda Argus, and it is only 
just to say of Miss Westgate that although she holds a 
never lays its withering 


Henri Fairweather has accepted a column on the 
“Music and Drama.” The head- 
Mrs Fairweather’s artistic nature, 


pen over co-workers jealousy 
clutches upon the breadth of her mind, as is so often the 
case when people working in the professional field get 
hold of a pen. Mrs. Fairweather is a woman of the same 


stamp. We need more, music needs more. 


* 7 - 
S. H. Friedlander, of the firm of Friedlander, Gotlob & 


Co., has gone to accompany his mother to Chicago, and 
it is possible that he will take a flying trip to New York. 











MME. FLORENZA 


G@itene 


PRIMA DONNA, 

The vocal instrument per- 
fected tone by tone. Tradi- 
tional 
Oratorio analytically inter 


Cadenzas. 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, ETC. 
Only serious pupils accepted. 
124 Bast 44th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
Paris Studio until October. 


Efe. 


Grand Opera and | 
preted and adapted. Famous | 


Melville Marx, of the same firm, has gone South in ad- 
vance of the Frawleys, who open in Los Angeles this 
week. Meanwhile Mr. Gotlob reigns as serenely and as 
good-naturedly as if he did not have the work of three 
men upon his shoulders, and it does not mean the Baldwin 
Theatre alone, but also the Columbia and the California, 
which will open next week, as also the McDonough, of 
Oakland. 
* * - 

Fritz Scheel has gone to New York, and whatever de- 
cisions will be arrived at will probably appear through your 
New York columns, but up to the present time there has 
been nothing of a positive nature in orchestral matters. 

Accompanying Mr. Scheel is Ferd. Stark, whose posi- 
tion in San Francisco is unique. Stark has gone to New 
York for a rest, and is fully expected back at his post as 
leader and violinisf*of the Vienna Orchestra, if some more 
tempting offer does not keep him in New York. As he had 
several large offers before leaving here, and as he is of ex- 
ceptional talent, his friends and admirers will not feel quite 
safe until he is back in his old place. 

Just what a hold this sort of orchestral work has in 
San Francisco would be hard to understand did one not 
The Baldwin, under Stark, and the Louvre, with 
Marquardt, people 


see it. 
orchestra under nightly 
who go attracted by the great excellence of these orches- 
tras, and though they may indulge in anything from a 
ginger ale to a fifty-dollar supper, the music seems to be 
It’s a great 


turn away 


the principal attraction scheme, and one 
which would work off a large number of orchestral musi- 
cians if adopted in the large cities of The first 
thing to bear in mind is that the orchestra is thoroughly 


and there is no such thing as an overflow of 


America. 


first class, 


“coon songs’ and music of that class. The element in 
attendance is the very best in the city, and Stark is the 
idol, 


* * * 


Ernest Lent and family leave this week for their home 
in Washington, D. C., were they return in compliance to 
the requests of the large classes of both Mr. and Mrs 
While here both made a large number of sincere 
admirers, and had they remained they would doubtless 
have been identified with the best in the city 
Washington is to be congratulated upon the return to the 
members Mr. and 


Lent. 


music 


musical life of two such valuable as 


Mrs. Lent. 
* * * 
Miss Marion Bentley will give a piano recital October 
12. Miss Bentley is a Barth pupil, with considerable in- 


herent talent. 
. 7. * 


Miss Julia Hyman has just returned from Berlin, where 
she spent two years under the instruction of Oscar Raif, 
whose work is already admirably represented here through 
Mrs Alice Bacon-Washington and Miss Ina Griffin. Miss 
Hyman had the satisfaction of being well prepared for her 
having studied with Hartman and Ar 


She will open a studio 


European work, 
rillaga before going to Germany 
at 816 Sutter street, “The Irving,” 
pupils and hold a series of informal musicales 

Miss May Hurlburt, of New York, has arrived San 
Francisco and is busily engaged in getting settled. Miss 
Hurlburt will teach at Palo Alto and in San Francisco 
It will be an opportunity for San Francisco to learn some 
thing of the Synthetic method, which has very many en 
thusiastic exponents in the East, and which has given 
reputations to Albert Ross Parsons and Kate Chittenden 
that may well be envied. 

Mrs. Fannie B. Williams has resumed her work after 
a vacation. Mrs. Williams i is an exponent of the Virgil 


EDITH J. 


MILLER, 


CONTRALTO. 


Concerts. 


} } 5 . 
where she will receive 


in 


Oratorio. 
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Clavier system, but one who has studied the Virgil Clav- 
ier method and who does not use the instrument simply 
as a dumb piano, as so many do, thereby weakening the 
hold that this great invention should have upon this Coast. 

It might be well to state right here that the Virgil Clav- 
ier is not a dumb piano, but is a mechanical device which 
works in conjunction with a system of technic calculated 
to reduce the technical practice immeasurably That the 
actual value of this instrument has never been known or 
understood on this Coast is beyond question. To those 
who have told me that their instruments are out of order 
1 will say that upon inquiry I am told that every piano 
store where pianos are repaired has the facility to make 
any repairs whatever. Mrs. Williams has claviers which 
she rents to pupils or those wishing to improve their 
technic. 

Percy A. R. Dow, baritone, who is named as Willis E. 
Bacheller’s successor, has moved from Oakland over to 
San Francisco and opened his studio at 1654 Pacific avenue. 
Dow was a pupil of Bacheller for three years, also of Van- 
nini, of Florence, and Georg Henschel, London. 

Mrs. Ada Weigl Powers, a pianist of prominence, has 
returned to San Francisco after a sumer spent in her beau- 
tiful home in Belvedere. Mrs. Powers is located at 1420 
Scramento street. 

Arthur Fickenscher, the pianist and teacher, has moved 
his studio to 1012 Leavenworth street, where he has re- 
sumed his work after the summer vacation, during which 
great deal, including songs, a violin 
During the season Ficken- 


time he composed a 
sonata and a string quartet. 
scher will give some musicales in his studio. 

Mrs. Sedgely Reynolds leit for Europe’September 1. She 
will remain in St. Paul three weeks and then go on to New 
York and London. 

Mrs. J. E. Birmingham is now at Spa, where she is for 
the summer. 

She studied with Bouhy for two years, before which 
time she was in London with Randegger and Shakespere. 
Mrs. Birmingham is said to have a beautiful voice and to 
be very artistic in her use of it. 

Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, who was her teacher here, is 
in no small way responsible for her success, as the method 
that she took abroad with her was something to build 
upon, and not to tear down. Mrs. Birmingham went for 
a short time to London to coach in some German litera- 
ture with Henschel, and I shall be pardoned for betraying 
a confidence in telling that she took a Brahms song to 
begin with, and after the second lesson on it Henschel 
requested her to sing it at his own home, where he was 
to have a musicale among a few artists. To those know- 
ing the importance of this it will be significant. Mrs. 
Birmingham will fill some engagements in London before 
returning to San Francisco. 

ee s 

Roma, the soprano who has long been identified with 
the Tivoli, leaves shortly for London, to remain there. 
Roma is originally a San Francisco girl, and when she 
goes away San Francisco will be glad to add her to its 
list of celebrities away from here, which is a little way of 
its own that San Francisco has. Won't somebody invent 
a balloon wherein ali the musicians may live, that they 
need never settle down anywhere and become “local. 
This would add greatly to the patronage of concerts, as 
merit counts for very little after all. 

. . * 

E. Xavier Rolker, who has built up a fine clientéle in 

San Francisco, will give his first recital October 12. This 


recital of his pupils is awaited with interest, as he has re- 
frained from hurrying it until he could feel that the pupils 
were actually demonstrating his method. Such conscien- 
tiousness is welcome and indicative of the fact that a man 
has a method upon which he can depend. It might be 
well to add here that there is too little dependence put 
upon the result of good teaching and too much upon 
the name which a teacher claims to have been his 
teacher. This unwarrantable, unpardonable fraud is more 
injurious than anything else could be; the privilege of at- 
taching names of such men and women as Marchesi, 
Sbriglia, Shakespere, Henschel, &c., should only be per- 
mitted by special personal consent of Marchesi, Sbriglia, 
&c., who practically say to the world: “This man or 
woman did study with me longer than one week, one 
month or one visit, and the method that he or she will im- 
part to students is mine and I am responsible for it.” 

Then such people as really have spent money, months 
and brains studying with those teachers would have the 
benefit which is absolutely lost to them now. 


*- * * 


The program to be given by Miss Hilda Newman and 


Giulio Minetti is as follows: 


Sonata, C minor (piano and violin)................. Grieg 
TNE < cnccnaclecanwnstnssscanedhaane Paderewski 
Vie SAMROTOR, GIN DNs 605 5 6c sce ccosecsessens Vieuxtemps 
RIE 6 da 6 cba ons 6vnovd viens cbt cb.ccwts Schumann 
Ns GE OO Bancchactsncancovnssséadeoeme el Chopin 
Gavot from second violin sonata. ...........essse00. Bach 


Valse Allemaine. Rubinstein 


The concert will be given in Sherman-Clay Hall Sep- 
tember 29. 


2? & 


The Pianists’ Club held its first meeting of the season 
last week. The club is much gratified over the fact that 
it is gradually achieving what it aims for, and that is to 
interest the young professional women in the great ad- 
vantage of this work, and it has enrolled among the new 
members some who are successful teachers and pianists. 
For those who are no longer working with teachers here 
and those who have returned from study abroad there can 
be nothing more valuable than the informal study of sym- 
phonies and other large works arranged for eight hands 
under the direction of Robert Tolmie, who adds to the 
interest and instruction by historical and musical analysis. 
It is well to remember that San Francisco is not Berlin 
or Vienna or New York, and the opportunity for hearing 
the great works by orchestras and other means is not af- 
forded here, so that the work of a club of this sort is in- 
valuable to the young women who stand with their edu- 
cation beiore them, because surely they will remember that, 
although away from their teachers, they have just begun 
the great study which will develop the mind and the indi- 
viduality, as ten years of study under the greatest masters 
are only an open sesame to the actual study of music. 


*-_ * * 


The great musical events of the week were the Tomlins 
concerts in Oakland and in San Francisco. 

The privileges of those who studied under Tomlins can 
hardly be estimated, nor can anyone know how this man 
leaves his imprint. It is too bad that he will not remain 
long enough in San Francisco to have his influence felt 
upon the people in general, as that is the need, and he is 
the man to accomplish more than other man has ever at- 
tempted. Perhaps no one else would attempt to take 
so large a body of trained and untrained singers and in 


six weeks put on so heavy a work as “St. Paul” in the 
manner in which it was put on. 

It would neither be just nor true to say that it was the 
best choral work ever heard in this city, but it was fine. 
The etiects were splendidly brought out; the climaxes and 
muances were remarkable. The attacks were not always 
clean, nor were the releases. The chorus “Great is the 
depth” all but went to pieces at both performances, and 
only such a power as Tomlins could have held it together. 

Too much praise cannot be given to Miss Constance 
Jordan for the admirable control of her work in the accom- 
paniment, as in Oakland she was alone, and in San Fran- 
cisco she had the assistance of H. Bretherick at the organ, 

Mrs. Abbey was very artistic in all of her numbers, espe- 
cially in the aria “Jerusalem, Thou That Killest.” Mrs. 
Carroll Nicholson sang with a delicious quality of tone 
and a remarkably improved style. ‘There was a slight ten- 
dency on her part to drag in “But the Lord Is Mindful, 
and that she sang “Way Down Upon the Suuanee River” 
well gocs without saying. 

Frank Cofttn was very happy in his singing of “Be Thou 
Faithiul,” both in style, intelligence and tone production. 
Coftin’s tenor is agreeable and free from the unendurable 
straining alter a high note. 

Homer Henley, who is a baritone rather than a basso, 
has a fine quality of voice, but carries a hesitancy or lack 
of freedom which would make one wonder whether there 
is a musical education back of the voice. That Henley 
would be a valuable singer with proper study cannot be 
questioned 

Mrs. Breitschuck-Marquardt plays so delightfully that it 
makes one wish that there were some interesung harp 
literature, notwithstanding the fact that one becomes in- 
terested in her technical and musical ability. 

In the Handel Largo Alex. T. Stewart played the violin 
obligato with much taste and sentiment, and the general 
This was the program: 

Selections from St. Paul....................Mendelssohn 

Chorus. Happy and Blest Are They 

Kecitative, And Lhey Stoned Him. 

Choral, To Thee, O Lord. 

Recitative, And the Witnesses. 

Aria, Jerusalem, Thou that Killest the Prophets. 

Mrs. Alired Abbey. 
Recitative, And He Journeyed. 
Aria, But the Lord Is Mindiul of His Own. 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson. 

Recitative and Chorus, And as They Journeyed. 

Choral, Sleepers, Wake, a Voice Is Calling 

Recitative, And There Was a Disciple. 

Aria, O God, Have Mercy 

S. Homer tlenley. 
Recitative, And There Fell irom His Eyes. 
Cavatina, Be Thou Faithful Unto Death. 
Frank M. Coffin. 

Chorus, O Great Is the Depth. 
Pert Coe, TIS Nocs ccc vctcccsevessscceencccevess 
Solo, Largo ; 
Alex. T. Stewart, Mme, 


effect was splendid. 


Alexandra Breitschuck Marquardt 
and chorus. 


Folk songs— 
sag DL <scpth dh backah dhe hesebenanibaes Scotch 


The Lass of Richmond Hill..................English 


The oe h of the Men of Harlech. hae “Welsh 
Sons, Dedawin Love SOR. os 6000cc008cce008< ... Hawley 
S. Homer Henley 
Chorus, By Babylon's Wave (by request)..... .Gounod 

Double chorus, He Gave Them Hail (Israel in 
ON Ee er ne sree Handel 
Solo— 
Tosti 


Matinata.. . 
Orpheus OG soca che pacte 
Mrs Alfred Abbey 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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The W. W. THOMAS MUSICAL AGENCY and CHOIR EXCHANGE. 





e Leading Artists for Concert, Oratorio, 


Rooms 303-304 Carnegie Hall. 





Opera. e 
Telephone: 959 38th Street. 





And his famous CHICAGO MARINE B4\D. 


Unprecedented record in Philadelphia. 

Sensational week August 1 to6. Sa devs’ 
business paid for the cost of the band for the | 
eatire season of eighteen weehs. 

Attendance: August Ist. 2) 000; 2d, 35,000; 
3d, 37,000; 4th, 39,000; 5th, 48,000; 6th, 100,0u0. 


FINEST BAND IN THE WORLD. 


HOWARD PEW. Manager, 
200 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








MASTER 


HAROLD ELGAS, 


Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts and 


bo 4 Teoma, Dates, &c., 





Song Recitals. | 
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yuan 
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i address VICTOR THRANE, decker Building, New York. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 





128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 
ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 


The College offers unequaled advantages in ail branches of 
Special department for beginners Students received daily. 
C. lege open all Summer 


ARTHUR J. 


HUBBARD 


The Eminem: Authority 
on all matters —— 
ing to the Art of Singing. 


Voice Production, Concert 
Church, Oratorio, Teaching 
and Opera. 

Opera class taught Drama- 
tic Action, Stage Practice 
Public Perfo: mance, &v. 


149A Tremont St., 
BOSTON. 


music 
Terms, fron $153 upward per qua: ter 
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(Continued from page 27.) 
Folk songs— 


The riarp that Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls......... Irish 

Old Folses Ot SEGUG iss kc cde csocnbsescteodess American 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson and chorus. 

Harp sole, 6 GaeenGhs «os ccacecesndensaeeetia“‘ons Zabel 


Mme. Alexandra Breitschuck Marquardt. 
Part songs— 


DOTEREGD: « 6:54 +kn vin Gueriatmteddieewan Calicott 
_ Sweet and LOW... crccccccccosccccesevsoccece bBarnby 
Chorus, ‘the Heavens Resound............++0+ Beethoven 


The management of Mr. Tomlins’ work was with J. M. 
Robinson, Alex. T. Stewart and Richard L. Mould. 

‘he farewell concert of Beatrice Priest-Fine occurred 
last night at Sherman-Clay Hall, and the charm with 
which this young artist sang made the pleasure of hear- 
ing her a questionable one to her admirers, who realized 
that it meant “farewell.” Every number, without an ex- 
ception, was beautifully done, with especial praise for “The 
Old Mother,’ Grieg; Bemberg’s “Siumber Song,” Hen- 
schel’s “Spring’’ and the two songs of Oscar Weil. Mrs. 
Fine’s versatility was never so well shown as in this pro- 
gram, which included Brahms, Mozart and the Polo- 
naise of “Mignon,” all done with the finish which they re- 
quired to make them so acceptable. 

Mrs, Fine had the assistance of Llewellyn Hughes, vio- 
linist, and Robert Clarence Newell. 

‘Lhere is little to say of Hughes, exccpi cat as a pupil 
he shows much talent, musical taste and intelligence, but 
as a concert player he is in no sense satisiactory. Con- 
certs will be more satisfactory when the line between 
amateurs and professionals is drawn more strongly. 
Newell's accompaniments were not so loud as the first 
group. He was very good and in no small way contrib- 
uted to the pleasure of hearing Mrs. Fine. As a soloist 
he fails to carry authority or even interest. The Borodine 
number was not clearly defined, the pedaling was not 
in accordance with the phrasing and the Chopin Etude 
had no trace of an understanding of Chopin’s unique re- 
quirements of an interpreter. The MacDowell number 
given as an encore was exquisitely done, and in this 
Newell showed taste, delicacy and talent. 

If Newell were to pursue his studies, there is no doubt 
that he could accomplish great things, for he has unques- 
tionable talent and a nature which would help him to at- 
tain his desire in addition to a charming personality. 

Theatrical matter next time. 

EmILig FRANCES BAvuER. 








Godfrey’s British Guards Band. 


A message by cable to Rudolph Aronson from Charles 
A. E. Harris, manager of Lieut. Dan Godfrey’s British 
Guards Band, fixes definitely the date of the opening con- 
cert of its American tour for Sunday night, October 27, 
in the Metropolitan Opera House. 

Lieut. Godfrey’s Band, which for this American tour is 
to be strengthened, enlarged and assisted by several well- 
known soloists, includes the pick of the men in the prin- 
cipal regimental bands of the British army, most of them 
being taken from the Queen’s Household Brigade bands 
(composed of the Coldstream Guards, Life Guards, Royal 
Horse, Scots’ Grays and Grenadiers), so that as a military 
band it will serve as a model. 

The name of Dan Godfrey is known wherever band 
music is enjoyed. He has had forty years’ experience as 
bandmaster in the British army and holds the rank of lieu- 
tenant. The sensation created by his band at the great 
“World's Peace Jubilee” in Boston is still remembered. 
Nor have the triumphs of his band in this country a few 
months ago been forgotten. Thousands in this city who 
failed to hear this great organization then will not miss 
hearing it during its forthcoming engagement. 


KATHERINE FISK. 


Concerts, Musical Festivals, 
Oratorio, Song Recitals, 





FOR TERMS DATES, ETC., 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau. 


{31 East 17th Street, New York. 


| 





Mrs. Mabel Haas-Speyer. 


R. anp MRS. JULIUS J. SPEYER, who has been 
spending the summer in Europe, arrived in New 4 
York last week en route to Kansas City, where Mrs. | 


Speyer is well known both as a singer and teacher, and 
Mr. Speyer is editor of the leading German paper of | 
that city, the Kansas City Reform. 

While in New York Mrs. Haas-Speyer sang for one of eescoece 
the leading musical agencies, and the writer had the pleas- 
ure of being present. 

Mrs. Speyer has a soprano voice of remarkable range, e 
rich in quality and thoroughly trained. When it is said | urmester 
that she sings “The Magic Flute” aria, “Queen of the a 
Night,” in the original key, in an artistic manner, it is 
sufficient to show how really phenomenal her voice is, and | 
when added to this that she sings with taste, feeling VIOLINIST, 
and expression, it is almost unnecessary to make any fur- 
ther mention of her work. 

As directly opposite to ‘The Magic Flute aria in range Beginning December 10, 1898. 
and style, she sang “Her ye, Israel,” in such a pure, sus- | 
tained voice that those present applauded enthusiastically 
at the close. When it is remembered that Mrs. Speyer ecccccce 
had just landed from a rough, tempestuous voyage across 
the Atlantic, with no opportunity for rest, and, of course, 
little opportunity for practice on board ship, her singing 


was remarkable. a4 
Mrs, Speyer is well known in her own city as a finished | ere Sd arren 0), 


musician, and it is hoped that the East will have the chance | 

of hearing this artist during the coming season. It is not | 

too much to say that such a voice and style are not too 

common in any part of the country. Beginning January 10, 1899. 
Mrs. Speyer is equally at home in oratorio, operatic and 

ballad music, her singing of “Nymphs and Fauns” being 

marked by the greatest delicacy, while every note rang out ecccccce 

true and clear. 


Percy Willing, the baritone, who has been summering Edouard Zeldenrust 
in Europe, has returned to New York ready to begin what 9 
he expects will be a busy season. 


Brooke’s Chicago Marine Bank. PIANIST, 
This famous band has been playing to immense au- 
diences in the East. It will give a concert next Sunday 
night in the Bijou Theatre, Brooklyn. Beginning March 1, 1899. 
The Albany Vocal Club. 
Ferdinand Dunkley, master of the music in St. Agnes’ 


School, Albany, N. Y., has organized the Albany Vocal | = 

Club. The president is Willis G. Tucker, M.D., Ph.D. | (Greatest Living Bach Exponent. ) 
Mr. Dunkley is the conductor and A. W. Lansing is the 
pianist. The club will give four concerts during the sea- 
son. 





Dante Del Papa. 


This successful singer and teacher has finished his sum- 
mer vacation and returned to New York, equipped for a | 
busy season. His studio is at No. 114 West Thirty-fourth | 
street, Rooms 41 and 42. He will, in addition to his 
teaching, do a great deal of concert and oratorio work. | 
Some very desirable engagements have already been se- 


cured. * e 
open Miss Anna Millar 
Max Bendheim, the well-known vocal teacher, has re- & 
| 


| ececcccce 
| 
} 


Under the Management 


ins Oe 


moved his studio to Carnegie Hall. His last season was 
very successful and he has already a number of new ap- | 
plications. Miss Zetta Kennedy, soprano, one of Mr. | 
Bendheim’s pupils, has been re-engaged by Eugene | 
Weiner as soloist of the New York Philharmonic Club | Chicago Orchestra 

9 


on account of the great success she had last year. Some of 


the other pupils of Mr. Bendheim who have good church 
THEODORE THOMAS, Director, 


positions are Miss Alexandra Fransioli, contralto; Mrs. | 


Manager 


Fi and... 


ZANGWILL’S tarry E, Sanford, 


AMERICAN TOUR 


Begins NEW YORK, October 10. Manager 


ADDRESS: of Madame Nordica, 


J.B. POND, 
Everett House, 218 Fourth Ave., New York. Room 907 St. James Bldg., 





CUMMINGS 


SOPRANO. 
=" VICTOR THRANE, MANAGER. 
Or Personal Address: 


38 West 96th Street, New York. 


| 


BUSHNELL 26th St. and Broadway, 
ad NEW YORK. 


For Dates, Terms, &c., address 


(77 Duane Street, NEW YORK. | Chickering Piano Used. 
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Geraldine and Paul ‘Mergen Return trom 
Europe. 


HESE two eminent American artists have spent the 
summer among the friends and scenes of their for- 
mer studies and musical triumphs in London and Berlin. 
To begin with the voyage on the Campania, with a re- 
markably genial and distinguished list of passengers, made 
the trip one of unusual musical interest. The life of the 
boat was the “Artists’ Table,” where Madame Melba 
reigned queen, and her devoted friends and subjects were 
our two young artists, Geraldine and Paul Morgan; 
Reginald de Koven and family; Charles H. Ellis, the busi- 
ness head of an opera company in America; George Max- 
well, representing Boosey & Co., and last but not least 
the always charming gentleman, Chauncey Depew, whose 
never-failing jokes and jolly laugh were a regular feature 
of the dessert. 

Some of the best known artists of London gave musical 
receptions in their honor. All were especially anxious to 
hear Paul Morgan again, as he had not been heard 
over there for some years, and his enthusiastic reception 
must have been a great gratification to him. Miss Ger- 
aldine has been heard, on the contrary, almost every Lon- 





don season. 

They were guests at the interesting house party at 
Madame Melba’s residence, on the Thames, one Sunday, 
there being no less than five noted violinists there, Joseph 
Joachim heading the list. Madame Melba sang, and each 
of her guests in turn made up the other numbers of the 
program. The musical result can well be imagined 

The American enterprise of Mr. Ellis was illustrated by 
a pleasing episode in this quiet little village—Maidenhead 
Joachim wanted to play the great quintet of Schubert 
The assembled artists had an entire Stradivari quartet of 
instruments (two ‘celli), but no viola. The case seemed 
hopeless and the quintet seemed doomed, but although 
Mr. Ellis was an entire stranger in the town he volunteered 
to bring that viola, if there was one in the town. Imagine 
the calm of a staid English village—everything closed 
Nevertheless, he returned in one hour, triumphantly wav- 
ing the viola, and the Schubert quintet was played, 
Joachim leading in his own matchless way. 

It was interesting to see Madame Melba at the head of a 
large and well regulated household. She is a charming 
hostess and took great pride in showing her guests over 
her house and grounds Her chief pleasure and pride 
seemed to be in her stables, to which she made a daily visit 
to feed her horses with sugar. 

From London the Morgans made the journey to Ber 
lin with Joachim. As soon as they arrived the real 
serious music and study began. There were quartets, 
either at Joachim’s house or at the house of Mendelssohn, 
famous for its circle of artists of every kind, almost every 
evening. The vigor and enthusiasm of Joachim at the age 
of sixty-seven years appears to outrival that of any young 
artist of the day. After a long day of his duties at the 
Royal Academy, of which he is director, conducting 
orchestral classes, hearing innumerable long concertos, 
committee meetings of all kinds, at this time of year ex- 
amination of pupils who are graduating, this wonderful 


man joins his small circle of favored ones, and is always 
the first to propose music as a recreation. He is also very 
fond of playing the viola now and then, and Geraldine 
and Paul Morgan had the pleasure of playing all the 
string trios of Beethoven with Joachim as viola—a rare 
honor. 

Joachim’s class at the Royal Academy is especially in- 
teresting just now, some of the coming violinists being 
remarkably talented. The orchestra class rehearse twice 
a week, and Geraldine and Paul had the pleasure of 
playing the concerto of Brahms, for violin and violon- 
cello, twice there, under Joachim’s direction, many of the 
teachers recalling their playing the concerto as students 
at the time of its first appearance. Their enthusiastic re- 
ception must have been very gratifying. The masters of 
the school were not only proud of them as former pupils 
of the academy, but declared that this great concerto 
could only be played in such a manner by a brother and 
sister artist who play daily together and are thus enabled 
to play with perfect sympathy of feeling and ensemble. 

The Morgans had very tempting offers to remain per- 
manently in Europe, but true to the land of their birth, 
they return to carry out ,their musical enterprise, the 
Joseph Joachim School, so successfully begun Jast year. 


Pittsburg Symphony. 

The last issue of this paper announced the orchestra 
construction of the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra. The 
following are the soloists as announced in the prospectus 
just issued: Moriz Rosenthal, pianist; Campanari. bari- 
tone: H. Evan Williams, tenor: L. von Kunitz, violinist; 
Johanna Gadski. soprano 
No further announcements have been made 


Josephine Jacoby, contralto: 


Art Society, Pittshurg. 

The prospectus of this society announces for the season. 
among other musical events, the “Persian Garden” with 
this quartet: David Bispham, Mackenzie Gordon, Mrs. S 
C. Ford and Marguerite Hall. Adella Prentiss, pianist. Mr 
Miss Gertrude M 
The Knei- 


At one of the special receptions of 
p 


McDowell will give a piano recital 
Stein and Leonora Jackson will give a recital 
sel Quartet will plav 
the society the vocal and instrumental compositions that 
may have received prizes will be heard 


Denver Concervatory. 

The following is the faculty of the Denver (Col.) Con- 
servatory and Colleoce of Music for the season now opened: 

Oliver R. Howell. president—Orchestra and chorus 

Mrs. Oliver B. Howell. directress—Vocal culture and 
sight singing 

Tames M. Tracv. director of piano department—Lec 
turer. harmony and composition 

Amelia Beach. teacher of piano and harp 

Guidonia Robinson. teacher of piano 

Terome F. Hanchue. vocal culture and opera 

T H. Kanpnes. lecturer and instructor in musical history 

Mary M. Mason. elocution. dramatic art. physical cul- 
ture 

Roy C. Howell, science and theory of music and violon- 
ce Io 

Theo. Riess. violin and viola 

W. Auhrev Stauffer. mandolin, guitar, banjo 

F. C. Blackburn, cornet and band instruments 


“Dorothy” Revived. 


Tue Castte Square Opera Company AT THE AMERICAN 
THEATRE. 





66 OROTHY,” Alfred Cellier’s grotesque and flip 
pant opera in three acts, which used to enjoy a 
certain amount of popularity, was revived last Monday 
night at the American Theatre by the Castle Square Opera 
Company. 
This was the cast: 
Dorothy Bantam, Squire Bantam’s daughter. Attalie Claire 
Lydia Hawthorne, her cousin Lizzie Macnichol 
Priscilla Privett, a widow. . : Rose Leighton 
Phyllis, Tuppet’s daughter ; Gertrude Ouinlan 
Geoffrey Wilder, Bantam’s nephew Joseph F. Sheehan 
Harry Sherwood, Wilder’s chum William G. Stewart 
Squire Bantam, of Chanticleer Hall Harry L. Chase 
Lurcher, a sheriff's officer. Raymond Hitchcock 
Tuppet. the village landlord Frank Moulan 
Tom Grass, in love with Phyllis Algernon Aspland 
It cannot be said truthfully that the performance was 
so smooth as most of the first night performances by this 
well-trained company. The choruses were sung with 
spirit and precision; indeed they were the most satisfac- 
Some of the principals sang 
Raymond Hitchcock, the come- 


tory features of the opera 
their parts indifferently 
dian, and Harry L. Chase, who personated Squire Bantam 
sang and acted most effectively, being compelled to repeat 
several of their songs two and three times 

Next week Von Suppé’s romantic opera, “A Trip to Af- 
rica,” will be given with a cast including all the favorites 
of the company. 


Van der Stucken. 

Frank Van der Stucken, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, is due here from Europe on Septem- 
ber 30. 

One More. 


The New York Mustcat Courter of Tuly 4 was a mon 
ster national patriotic edition, the most pretentious and 
sumptuous music paper ever attempted. It gave a marvel 
lous exhibit of the history, progress and activities of music 
and musicians in America. Several of its pages were de 
voted to a review of the work, as a teacher, of Professor 
Bowman, and on one page were grouped in very artistic 
style portraits of the master and several of his pupils. The 
list of professional and amateur pupils subjoined to the ar 
ticle was a long one and contained the names of a num 
ber of very promising or already distinguished musicians 
in almost every part of America. Some have also made 
their mark abroad.—The Temple Choir Shophar, Sebtem 
ber, 1808 


DUDLEY BUCK, JR., 


Oratorio, Concert and eit 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


WOLISOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East {7th Street. 


The John J. Bergen Choir Agency and Musical Bureau, 


MILITARY BANDS ano ORCHESTRAS 


> 
> 
FURNISHED FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 3 


205-206 KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE BUILDING, 
BROADWAY AND 38th STREET, NEW YORK. 


~ LEADING ARTISTS FOR CONCERT 
; AND ORATORIO. 


Dr. CARL E. DUFFT has been specially engaged to take entire charge of the Choir Department of this agency, and will also assist in direction of Concert work 





WILLIAM C. 


CARL 


Returned from Europe, 


TOUR BEGINS OCTOBER FIRST. 





FOR OPEN DATES ADDRESS 


9 West 22d St., New York. 


.X. Evens, 
The Voice 
Specialist. 


Studio: 305 Fitth Avenue, 
Rew Pork. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 15. 
Voice tests daily at 2 P. M., except Wednesdays. 
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An Estimate of an Estimate of Damrosch’s 
** Scarlet Letter.”’ 





(Which Appeared in Tue Musicat Courter of August 
24, 1898.) 





AM not acquainted with Mr. Damrosch, but I know 
his name, which I cannot say of the critic (!) who 
wrote the estimate of the “Scarlet Letter.” 

It’s a “gentle art,’ this signing of names. It is prob- 
ably for that reason that the critic (!) is hidden from the 
public’s garish gaze. 

The whole article breathes prejudice, and is weak in 
force for that very reason. 

It considers the music from the narrow standpoint of 
text-book knowledge, and is, therefore, inadequate, in- 
conclusive, dogmatic and unfair. 

I have no interest in Mr. Damrosch’s welfare, but I 
have a great interest in critical judgments. 

The writer of the article allows the composer neither 
intellect nor sincerity of purpose; which is the same thing 
as saying that he is a public idiot and fraud. (Subject to 
libel proceedings, one would suppose. Convict a man of 
lack of tincerity alone and you can ruin him.) 

Everyone has a wholesome contempt for critickins and 
«neir effusions. How we smile and sneer at the rubbish 
we find in long-ago newspapers about some now highly 
honored composers. Such rubbish was, perhaps, read and 
appreciated (!) as much then as now. 

The present article is, from a sincere critic’s point of 
view, worse than the already mentioned rubbish, because 
it comes in our day, when we pride ourselves on our 
breadth of judgment. Alas! alas! 

Speaking of the lack of prelude to the opera, our 
critic (!)—rather an unskillful butcher—tries to win the 
confiding prejudices of the reader by a witty (!) imperti- 
nence. 

The “Three-Chord Opera” is a joke. 
you!) 

The reflection on the passage formed irom a piano- 
like figure is no argument for its unsuitability or its weak- 
ness. 

The next matter is about the chord said to be “specially 
invented by Mr. Damrosch.” 

It is true that, as the passage stands, the chord is not 
Richterially analyzable. But there are justifications. In 
considering a passage of dramatic music (especially) there 
are some matters to Le considered. 

First, what are the dramatic requirements? Second, 
what instruments are used? Third. what are the relative 
dynamics and tone-colors employed? Fourth, what is the 
rate of movement? Fifta, what is the resolution of the 
notes foreign to the chord in question? Sixth, in what 
relations do the vocal parts stand to the instruments? 

[None of these questions are considered. The whole 
article is inspired (!) by a tocal score!) 

It has been frequently noted that certain compositions 
are of the highest esthetic value only when their inter- 
pretation is a considered factor. 

The mere existence of certain juxtaposed discordant 
notes is no proof of lack of the sense of the beautiful. 

The arguments on cacophony are stalc! 

In giving quotations it is bad treatment of a man to 
select a part without the whole. 

The quotation of the bad fifths gives—only the fifths! 

Where are the other parts? Or, if a full quotation is 
not possible, where are suggestions about those other parts 
and the orchestration, &c., which are necessary to’ the com- 
plete understanding? 

The D flat “knocking against the chord of C’ is a device 
too commonly used in modern music to apologize for it. 
(Usage will surely partially appeal to the critic (?) in 
question !) 

The next two criticisms force one to the sad conclusion 


(Thought I'd tell 
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KATHERINE BLOODGOOD, 


that our critic (!) has, in some or other period of his 
life, conducted a musical kindergarten, or—written a text 
book! (Perhaps both!) 

I approve of the criticism on faulty notation. Although 
not necessary for accurate production of desired effects 
(owing to our “equal temperament”), accurate notation is 
absolutely essential to the growth of a well balanced, clear 
and consistent theory. 

(We all know, to our sorrow, how forgetful some com- 
posers are that “equal temperament” does—not apply to 
composition. ) 

The “octaves” in the next quotation may not be suitable 
for a hymn-tune. If a composer wishes to use them for 
an effect they are not, however, to be damned by a hyper- 
critic so easily as he wishes and supposes. Some men 
would have all choruses written alike (to them). 

The parenthetical passage preceding the next quotation 
is criticism on the printer (O ye, who cannot readily un- 
derstand the false front!). 

Our critic (!) probably wishes the chord in the first 
measure of the next quoted passage to resolve normal- 
ly) (!). Of course, we all know that text-books preceded 
music! 

The charge of plagiarism—there are lots of them in this 
criticism (?)—are even more hoary-headed than the talks 
on cacophony. 

Can our critic (!) tell from his limited score all about 
note progression? (See sentence after the next example.) 
And, if he does seem to prove a case, is not the effect the 
adjudger? Unfortunately, men of such minds allow their 
understanding to blind their inner sight. 

To quote: “One naturally expects a melody to follow, 
&c.” 

Naturally! Naturally! Naturally expects! Bah! What 
is natural? IVho expects? Who is who? 

“Octaves” again. How sad! 

As I have said, “octaves” may clog the machinery of a 
psalm-tune, but the writer (!) seems dulled to the fact 
that a dramatic composer is no devotee at the shrine of 
Childgardener. 

The “Old Hundredth” who-criticism is a lack of type, 
not of brain. [There is scarcely a good reason for the 
limping rhythm of the third line, it is true.] 

Our critic is mistaken on the 6-4 time question. 
not have seen any examples of three accents to 6-4 time, 
but I wish to prove the possibility and the desirability of 
having it so. 

The most logical system of time derivations, accents, 
&c., is the following: [Not exhaustive.] 


He may 


SimpLe Time. 
Duple Duple 


ad 


[Simple time has one accent.] 


} 
Derived from 
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Triple. 
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(The blank lines indicate irrelevant matter 


[The accents of simple time, you will notice, are carried 
bodily into that of compound time.] 

3-2 is a simple triple time; 6-4 is compound time (duple 
or triple according to desire of the composer, which is 
easily understood from the context). 

3-2 is simple time because, according to the sanest sys- 
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SHANNAH CUMMINGS. 


tem, simple time is that whcse numerator (when using the 
fraction-form) or whose rhythmic measure (speaking less 
arithmetically) is an unreducible term. 

Simple time has but one accent, strictly speaking. There- 
fore, 3-2 time has but one accent; while 6-4 time (when 
it is derived from 2-4 time) has three accents, one strong 
and the other two relatively weak, according to position. 

[Remember, all the compounds have their original ac- 
cents modified by position only. ] 

3-2 is, with its three accents, sanctioned by usage, but 
is theoretically inconsistent, and, hence, not so desirable. 

I am not against the ordinary use of 3-2 time so much 
as I desire to justify the three accents in 6-4 time. 

The madrigal is “talked about.” 

Perhaps it would be better not to write in a form which 
creates such a condition of dramatic unreality about it. 
considering when and-by whom it is sung in the “Scarlet 
Letter.” But, unfortunately, that’s not the question with 
our critic (!). If he only would deal with some inter- 
esting dramatic questions. His dogged (and dog-like) 
persistence in smelling the ground of his vocal score is «x 
asperating. 

Our Lady of Beams sees some more motes. The Same 
asks (concerning the “figures” used in a certain harp pas 
sage): “Why not some partly new figures?” Very proba 
bly, I answer, for three reasons. First. if the“ figures” were 
but partly new, Mr. Damrosch would be a plagiarist (!) 
Second, if altogether new he would be a cacophonist (!) 

Third, he wrote what he wanted. 

“Not a single page of beautiful or interesting music.’ 
Eh! [True! I forget that a cat may look at a—bigger 
cat!] 

Our writer speaks of “pseudo critics.” 
ing he speaks! 

He mentions also the value “in the (of 
shad?) of an opinion based upon only a thorough knowl 
edge of music. That's true and good! 

“Unworthy praise”? He gives neither 
nor worthy of that of which he talks 

The “unjust depreciation” coming from our critic (!) 
sounds well. 

“Finis coronat opus.” 
it’s trebly true. 

The article on “The Scarlet Letter” is one of the most 
palpably prejudiced criticisms that has ever come to my 
notice. It is full of personal dislike, hair-splittings. pe 
danticisms. No consideration (such as here is found) is 
of value, the subject of which is so narrowly viewed. Our 
writer does not sincerely consider any phase of any vital 


With what feel 


long run” 


the unworthy 


Oui! But, of this critique (?) 


CompounpD Time. 


Triple Quadruple 
gdi dey 
Pace gddadd Bdeceeegesses 
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question. He measures isolated passages (from a vocal 


score!) by the foot-rule of Jadassohn. 

All that the article contains is finical, petulant criti 
cism. It is unjust and a libel on a personality. Prob 
ably the composer of the “letter” will not glance at what 
he knows will be far from a sincere estimate; for anony 
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mous writing is cowardly, and not to be accepted without 
considerable reserve, 

I value criticism from the outside as being one of the 
best means to develop on the inside. I am interested in 
articles which have sincerity on the tace. 

I hate those whose sincerity goes no deeper. 

The mask of sincerity always attracts an attention, but 
when the “beneath the mask’ is a prejudiced, one-sided, 
myopic materialism, no verbal expression is adequate to 
present to another mind my sincere and utter abhorrence 
of such a condition. T. Cart WHITMER. 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


Coldstream Guards. 

Negotiations have been completed by cable whereby the 
world-renowned Coldstream Guards Band, of London, is 
to concertize here under the management of Dr. Leo Som- 
mer. 

Forrest D. Carr, 

Mr. Carr has been engaged to take the basso roles of 
several operas to be the International Opera 
Company during its forthcoming tour. As a solo bass 
singer in the choir of All Souls’ Church Mr. Carr did 
creditable work, and it is predicted by those who are fam- 
iliar with his abilities that he will be successful in opera 


given by 


Mme. Ogden Crane. 
Mme. Ogden Crane. whose studio is at No. 3 East Four- 
has finished her vacation and returned to 
New York. Her first pupils’ concert will take place the 
middle of November. The cantata “Coronation of the 
Rose” is being prepared for that occasion. At the instance 
of her pupils in Philadelphia Mme. Crane has decided to 
spend every Monday there, at No. 3955 Fairmount avenue 


Temple Choir Diamond Jubilee. 


teenth street, 


The of the Baptist Temple, 
Third avenue and Schermerhorn street, Brooklyn, will 
be held during the week of November 27, commencing on 
Sunday 

Prof. Edward Morris Bowman, who is the director of 
music in this church, has played the organ every Sunday 
during the summer at the Squirrel Island Chapel. At the 
annual meeting the Chapel Association testified by a ris- 
ing vote the appreciation of all Squirrel Islanders of this 


seventy-fifth anniversary 


labor of love, now for the seventh season 


Frederic Mariner. 
This successful teacher and expert technician, who makes 
a specialty of developing, by use of the Virgil Practice 
Clavier, the technic of pianists, has enioyed a long vaca 
tion. A few days ago he returned to New York invigor 
ated by his rest in the country and in excellent condition 
Mr. Mariner may look 


with pride upon his achievements last season. He gave 


for the busy season before him 


forty-two recitals, his pupils playing in New York, Brook 
lyn. Springfield, Boston and other cities. Mr. Mariner has 
in his classes a number of pupils of whom he exp*cts much 
Of these Robert Colston Young. Miss Flla May Shafer, C 
Virgil Gordon, Miss Lottie Cole, Fred Pfeiffer and Miss 
Julia Enton are far advanced 
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Negro Melodies. 


LAGOON ISLAND, ALBANY, N. Y., September 5, 1898. 


Editors The Musical Courier: 


I was interested reading your editorial in a recent 
issue, referring to the so-called negro melodies, as an ele- 
ment of American music. I thought it clearer and more 
to the point than many more pretentious dissertations on 
the same subject. 

We are discussing the formation of an American school 
of music as if it were a thing to be made or manufactured, 
and while we are confusing oufselves with arguments, the 
very thing we speak of but do not understand is growing 
unperceived under our eyes, revealed to some 
later generation. We seek, sometimes in outlandish places, 
for the supposed crude elements of this school. A man 
who himself is master of the art, but whose education and 
training remove him thousands of miles from us and our 
ways of thought, tells us that the germs of our art are 
associated with a particular race, and as if to make our- 
selves more ridiculous we take his views seriously. 

When I I do not the 
I mean those who think they are grounded in the philoso- 
phy of art; to whom its past history is an open book. As 
for the people, they know their own favorites. Such music 
they and the 
The master whom the philosophers seek is 
so occupied 


only to be 


say we, mean American people 


as they like enjoy, composers of it are well 
rewarded. 
among these favorites, but their minds are 
with the philosophies they have evolved from the schools 
of the past, that they cannot see what confronts them in the 
present. 

The people who live in the present know the heroes of 
not perhaps considering them as heroes, or 
but still appreciating 
and enjoying their work. The founders of a 
While they are 
surrounded by others as prominent and as popular as them- 


, but in the 


the present, 


even as masters related to any school, 


them fully, 


school do not appear all at once live they 


of time these and 


Then the philosophers know him 


selves course are forgotten 


only one is remembered 
$ut they are of another generation, as blind to their con 


temporaries as their predecessors were before them 
ular causes give 


but sucl 


Sometimes when parti: rise to a period 


or epoch in art, many masters arise, in epoch 


Pianiste. 
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generally includes all the arts, and the schools that form it 
were is con- 
ceded that we are in the formative period of art. We 
rich with all the culture of past civilizations, and in our 


founded and had a history long before. It 


are 


art we repeat theirs, with its splendor and beauty, as 


fluently and elegantly 
to speak for ourselves do the seeds of our own art germi- 


as they did, but not until we begin 
For art is nothing else but the expression of the 
age 
is the expression of the life of a people or an age, 


nate. 


soul and life of a people or of an Inasmuch as it 


it has its 
distinguishing characteristics, and inasmuch as it is the ex 


pression of the soul of either, it is of common interest to 


all men forever. And so, outside of our blindness, among 


us, but unknown to us, the beginnings of art manifest 


themselves. 
We are surrounded by the first growths of 
new-born creation, 


a fresh and 
as were 


of the 


and are as unaware of it our 


woodland ancestors who lived in the world 


We look for 


symphonies, 


prime 


a master among the composers of odes ant 


among those who imagine that because they 
with classic 
But 


American subjects and associate them 
that 


there we 


select 


forms producing American music 


He is 


artist should be, 


they are 
do find 
strictly disciplined, as an 


trained, ever 


but his ringing 


not him well 


measures burst the crust of classicism without disdaining 


the control of necessary laws. Even as I write, as if in 


keeping with my thoughts, the band that plays all sorts of 


music all day long in front of the hotel—the best of it 


awakes and breaks into one of 


full of 


seems pregnant 


foreign music—suddenly 


those splendid marches, thunder and fire, every 


trumpet breath of which with the 
of the 


And now, 


genius 
American people 

that the whole scheme of art 
hinges on the genius of one individual, 
that 
which 


not to suppose 
it is well to under 
widely separated threads are taken 
up shall 
school. It is 
hobby to 


which we 


stand even now 


ultimately culminate in the American 


true enough, if we have not racial 
that the the 
are composed must in the end characterize our 


art gut to 


some 


ride, genius of different races of 


suppose that particular melodies should be 
attributed to any particular race is erroneous, least of all 
the so-called melodies The that 


all lands go bacl history of 


fact is these 


farther than the 


negro 


melodies in 
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any modern race could carry us, and are all of common 
origin as the whole human race is of common ancestry. 

The very tongues we speak, widely ditferent as they 
seem, had one beginning, and even in our modern English 
we hear faintly and far off, after the lapse of so many 
centuries, the voices of Teuton and Celt, of Saxon and 
Norman. So it is futile to suppose that melodies at- 
tributed to any particular race should form the basis of 
our music, 

But it is true that these melodies taken up and “filtered 
through the imagination,” as you so finely put it, of some 
one of the races growing among us, assume a character- 
istic that is at last molded into the general body of art, as 
all these races themselves are finally included in the one 
commonwealth of our Republic. Among others there is 
a religious side to art, as well as a romantic side, and the 
first elements of these are taking shape. 

The foremost representative of the former is a prolific 
and is organist in a fashionable church in a 
large Eastern city; the foremost representative of the lat- 
ter is a writer of popular operas, of ballads and songs, and 
dainty bits of musical composition. These men are also 
representatives of different races, and another who is a 
famous ‘cellist expresses in his work the genius of a 
music-loving people, whose history is from of old asso- 
ciated with the sound of harps and the voices of singers. 
Stephen Foster I believe is dead, but no doubt others will 
continue his work to better advantage. 

I have refrained from mentioning the names of those to 
whom I refer, but if those of your readers who may be 
interested in my letter will designate the men I shall, if 

as evidenced in such a designation, coincide 
be better able to place dependence on my own 
Respectfully, Epwarp McInTyReE. 


composer 


their views, 
with mine, 
judgment 


Bayreuth. 
Cosima Wagner has engaged the baritone Renaud, so 
popular in Paris and Brussels, to sing Amfortas in “Parsi- 


fal’ next summer. Renaud lately sang “Tannhauser’ at 
London in German. 
Goldmark. 
The new opera by Goldmark is to have its name 


“The Captive,” and will be 
The change was 
of Chabrier, 


“Briseis” to 
given for the first time in Hamburg. 
made to avoid confusion with the “Briseis” 
It will be produced in Vienna December next. 


changed from 


— —- 


ANTED—An instructor in music, qualified to teach 

piano, theory and harmony, is wanted at the New 
York State School for the Blind at Batavia, N. Y. Civil 
service examination September 27, at the school. Salary 
not to exceed $700 and home at the school. For applica- 
tion blanks apply to Clarence B. Angle, secretary, New 
York Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y. 
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New Organ Consecrated. 


NEW and serviceable organ, built by Jacob Binnig, 
A of Brooklyn, N. Y., and presented to St. Barbara's 
Church, Bleecker street and Central avenue, that borough, 
by Miss Margaret Pope, of St. Barbara’s parish, was conse- 
crated last Sunday evening, by the Rev. M. N. Wagner, 
rector of St. Barbara’s. 

F. Oscar Elmore was the principal organ soloist of the 
evening. He opened the program with a “Grand Festival 
March,” afterward playing the Introduction and Bridal 
Chorus from “Lohengrin” in spirited style. To best ex- 
hibit the full powers of the new organ, from the softest 
and most delicate tones to the strongest and most effective, 
Mr. Elmore gave, as No. t3 on the program, Delbriick’s 
“Berceuse” and Batistes “Offertoire in A.” These were 
skillfully and tastefully played. Mr. Elmore also accom- 
panied several numbers very creditably. 

Miss Katherine Eppig, a sweet voiced soprano, sang the 
“Ave Maria.” 

Joseph Wagner, the organist of the church, acquitted 
himself well both as a soloist and accompanist. In the 
former capacity he played Widor’s “Andante Cantabile” 
and Wostenholme’s “Réponse” with feeling and delicacy; 
in the latter he showed himself always alert and capable, 
both at the organ and the piano. 

Several others who took part in the entertainment 
acquitted themselves well. 


The Aolian Quarterly. 


HE Z£olian Company is nothing if not artistic. The 

latest issue of the Aeolian Quarterly demonstrates 

this. From whatever point of view considered it is an 

ideal publication. Its literary and typographical excellences 

are marked and the arrangement of the matter is admir- 
able. The contents deserve to be noticed in detail. 

Henry T. Finck contributes a scholarly article on Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried.” A luminous history of the great sacred 
music drama is given. This part of Mr. Finck’s thesis is 
so instructive as to justify more copious quotations than 
can be given here. The writer says: 

“While the ‘Walkiire’ is the most popular of the four 
music dramas which make up the Nibelung Tetralogy, and 
while it fully deserves its great popularity, I am convinced 
that the twentieth century will bestow even more favor 
on ‘Siegfried,’ which, in my opinion, is the most perfect 
musical work ever planned for the operatic stage. The 
subject is delightfully fresh and fascinating; the poem is 
the most imaginative and artistically constructed of all its 
author’s productions, and in the musical score there is not 
a single dull page. Wagner himself repeatedly referred in 
his letters to this opera as ‘the most enchanting dream’ 
of his life, and there is a buoyancy in it which is partly 
due to the fact that he was able to compose it under more 
cheering conditions than most of his other works. This 
buoyancy often assumes a comic form, especially in the 
poem: indeed the prevalent opinion that ‘Die Meister- 
singer’ is Wagner’s only comic opera needs to be qualified 
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by the fact that the first two acts of ‘Siegfried’ present 
several scenes of quaintly realistic humor.” 

The writer proceeds to tell how “Siegfried” came to be 
written and gives many interesting facts. He then makes 
a masterly analysis of the work, showing that he writes 
from a fullness of knowledge. The whole article is worthy 


of praise. It would adorn any magazine. 

H. E. Krehbiel, the much respected music critic and 
littérateur, contributes a discriminating article on Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh Symphony. This is the opening sen- 
tence: 

“One of the things about Beethoven’s symphonies 
which lift them above all works of their kind is the 
strongly marked individuality which each of them 


possesses. There is a whole world of progress in appre- 
ciation and purpose between the first and the last of the 
immortal nine; but this is not so striking a phenomenon as 
the difference between the second and third, the third ana 
fourth, the fourth and fifth, the fifth and sixth, 
In the first case the whole art had made a gigantic 
in the direction which it has since pursued, and done this 
in the other case it was 


and so on. 
stride 


under the direction of Beethoven; 
the development of a single man’s purposes and genius” 
Mr. Krehbiel gives a keen and exhaustive analysis of 
this symphony. The article is written charmingly 
“The Apotheosis of Impulse” is a very interesting 
It tells about Bach and his “Chromatic Fantasia and 
Here is a short reference to the AZolian 


chap 
ter. 
Fugue.” 
interpreter of Bach’s music: 
“Everyone who has heard the 
have noticed its special facility in bringing out the details 
of music of the polyphonic order. The detached annuncia- 
tion and clear independence of the fugal voices leaves noth- 
ing to be desired, while in some particulars, for in 
speed and number of simultaneous notes, its per 
In an humble 


as an 


Eolian play Bach must 


as, 
stance, 
formances dwarf the feats of any performer 
but thoroughly practical way the A©olian has already done 
something toward popularizing Bach, and, unless we 
greatly err, its usefulness in this direction has only com- 
menced.” 

Other notable articles are: “The God in Four Per 
“Inspiration and Routine,” “Concerning Incidental Varia- 
tions,” “Dr. Goldbeck’s “Notes on 
Mozart,” &c. 

The subjoined letter, published in this issue of the Quar- 
terly, is well worth republication here: 

Dear Str—I have to go to N. O. early in the morning; 


, 
sons, 


Mexican Dances,” 


think I will return to-morrow night. Hope will call 
and sign his name before the mortuary papers leave for 
N. Y. Have left full directions with Mr for that 
However, let us talk 7Zolian. The learned Eugene Field 


of Chicago, in one of his little books speaks learnedly of 


“the disease called Catologists;” I never knew that I had 
it until I read that book, then I saw that I had it bad 
Every day some learned man discovers a new disease—just 
as John Bright discovered Bright’s disease (?). I think I 
have discovered a new disease incident to a too highly 
developed civilization; I shall call it “olianitis.”. I ob 


served the first symptoms in myself: now I remark them in 
and I noticed several individuals of otherwise good 
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True and Practical Vocal Method 


perfected and taught with greatest success by 


LOUIS GARCIA MUNIZ, 


135 West 56th Street, New York City. 


Voices examined and advice given concerning the imperfections 
of each voice, their cause and effect, and their immediate prevention 
and remedy. 


CARL SCHUETZE, 


(Pupil of Leipzig Conservatory.) 
SOLO HARPIST VIRTUOSO 


with Victor Herbert’s Band at Manhattan Reach. 
Available for Clubs, Musical Societies, Church ani Private Enter- 
A few select pupi's taken. 
Address care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK. 


MR. he MRS. ADOLF Reci -_ 


HAFN, 


SOLO VIOLINISTS._— 
Address Shearer Lyceum Bureau, 
H. B. KLUM, Mgr. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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character and attractive disposition who are clearly at- 
tacked in a greater or less degree. You will remark, as 
one of the unfailing signs, that the victim who has one 
of the instruments shows some disposition to be boastful 
and to remind his neighbor that he (the neighbor) has 
not but had best at once get an AZolian; but that he (the 
victim) has had one for some time, and could not live 
without it. I never saw that sign fail. You have it, and 
you will have it worse. Look at me, otherwise sound and 
sane. I have a new lot of twenty-five pieces on the way, 
and sit thinking out more pieces which would sound well 
on the AZolian. I will come and play with you as soon as 
I can, and then you must come to my house and play with 
3ring your knitting—I mean your 
perforated music. Yours truly. [From a private letter.] 

The good things given in this issue of the Quarterly have 


me aS $00N aS you Can. 


only been hinted at. 


The Last Central Park Concert. 
S EVERAL thousand persons gathered on the Mall 
in Central Park, on Saturday afternoon, to hear 
the last open air concert of the season by Fanciulli’s Sev- 
enty-first Regiment Band. 

The overture from Rossini’s “Semiramide” was the 
chef d'oeuvre of the concert, next in excellence and popu- 
larity being W. Paris Chambers’ original fantaisie for the 
cornet, “Voco de Gabriel,” played by the composer with 
his usual brilliancy and daring. In this morceau Mr 
Chambers sounds five Gs, from G in alt to that on the 
lowest line of the bass clef, a feat which has seldom if ever 
been attempted by any other virtuoso. 

Mr, Chambers, late leader of the Great Southern Band, 
of Baltimore, Md., is a composer and arranger of band 
music of undoubted ability. He has been delighting 
thousands at Central Park since the Saturday and Sunday 
afternoon concerts began with his clever solo work, in 
conjunction with Mr. Fanciulli. This artist and his cor- 
net are recent, but none the less valuable, acquisitions to 
musical New York 

Mr. Fanciulli is delighted with the recognition he has 
received from the public during the season, as he con- 
siders that it establishes his contention that the great 
majority of New Yorkers prefer the highest order of 
music. His band has played very few “coon” songs, and 
in fact but little really light music of the so-called “popu- 
lar” variety. 

Mr. Fanciulli has already made for himself a reputation 
in New York as a bandmaster of discrimination, on ac- 
count of the excellent musical selections of which his 
programs are invariably made up, and the delightful man- 
ner in which the selections are played. 


Wilhelm Gericke. 
Wilhelm Gericke, the new conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, was expected to arrive in New York 
from Europe last night. 





= Mary Wood Chase, 


Concert Pianiste. 





Copyright, sonfort, Chicago. 


JENNY OSBORN, 


Soprano 
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‘¢ The Persian Garden.”’ 


Artists: Miss Jenny Osborn, Soprano. 
Miss Edith Evelyn Evans, Contralio. 
Mr. Frederick W. Carberry, Tenor. 
Mr. Charles W. Clark, Baritone. 
and Mme. Johanna Hess Burr at the Piano. 





TOUR PERSONALLY DIRECTED BY FRA*K 8. HANNAH 


RICHMOND. 





RICHMOND, Va., September 15, 1898. 


USICAL WORK, which, except for that in the vari- 

ous churches, has been almost entirely abandoned 

during the summer months, is now taken up again in dif- 
ferent quarters and will soon be in full blast. 

The German male chorus Gesangverein Virginia be- 
gan its regular Wednesday night rehearsals on September 
7 with a full attendance of the active members. The so- 
ciety, of which Prof, Charles F. Mutter is the musical di- 
rector, will cultivate especially the German Volkslied. 

The teaching season is also at hand and all classes will 
be started by October 1. The different teachers are mak- 
ing efforts, by ads. in the local papers and otherwise, to get 
their old pupils back again and also secure new ones. 

Prof. and Mrs. Hahr are away from the city on a vaca- 
tion. 

A. Thilow, leader of the Jefferson orchestra, will soon 
return with his men from the Springs, where he has been 
furnishing music. 

Prof. Moses Stein has come back from the seashore and 
resumed the leadership of the Academy of Music orches- 
tra. 

Arthur Scrivenor, the director of the Wednesday Club, 
who in the early summer married one of Richmond's 
charming young ladies, has returned from his bridal tour 
to England. 

The German-American Choral Association mixed 
chorus held a business meeting on Thursday, September 1. 
The election of a musical director was before the meeting 
and Prof. Charles F. Mutter was unanimously re-elected 
to that office. This chorus has gone into rehearsals last 
Thursday. 

Messrs. William Tremer, Sr. and Jr., and Messrs. Kess- 
nich, Sr. and Jr., are back from the seashore, where they 
had a very successful season of orchestra playing 

The first musical event of public importance will be the 
official program of the German Day celebration on Octo- 
ber 6 at Saenger Halle. The greater portion of the pro- 
gram will be musical. In due time the affair will be fully 
written up and the rendition criticised 


** Cyrano de Bergerac.’’ 


Rostand’s “Cyrano de Bergerac,” translated into Ger- 
man by Ludwig Fulda, was played September 14 at Berlin. 
rhe title role was assigned to Joseph Kainz. 


Julius Stettenheim. 


Julius Stettenheim, in a little book of two-line para- 
graphs, writes: 

‘Most operetta scores are written with copying ink.” 

“Gypsies may be thievish, but they do not write oper- 
ettas.” 

These chunks of wisdom may be recommended to the 
notice of Mr. De Koven. 

“There are pianists whom it is worth while not to hear.” 

“Even on pianos and fiddles brass effects are produced.” 

“In the case of many concerts it is well to shut the doors 
during the music. People leaving make such a noise.” 
One of his jests is untranslatable: 
“Dilettanti, like crickets, make a noise with their ‘Fli- 
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Frank S. Hannah 


Begs to announce the exclusive management 
of the following artists 


Herman Kurztstich,  mavetieceawtord, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and German Lieder. 


EDITH EVELYN EVANS, 


POA AEA 


Steinway Hall, Chicago. 


. Dr ake, Violin Virtuoso. 


Mme. JOHANNA HESS BURR, Accompanist, 








GEORGE A. STEINWAY. 





CABLEGRAM received yesterday at Steinway Hall 
A announced the death at sea on September 14 of 
George A. Steinway on board the steamship Statendam, 
which sailed hence for Rotterdam on September 10. The 
remains have been taken to the latter city and will be 
brought here. No details are given 
George A. Steinway was about thirty-three years of age, 
and was the oldest son of the late William Steinway. He 
had been in poor health for several years past 


Arthur Mees to Reside Here. 
| ag bese MEES, the former assistant of Theodore 


Thomas at Chicago, will reside here in the future 
He will have charge of the Albany Festival Association 


.... Subscriptions... 


Cut this out; fill up the blank spaces 
properly : inclose four dollars, or a check 
or money order for four dollars, and 


mail it to THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
ig Union Square, New York, and you 


will receive the paper for one year. 
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Contralto. : 





Contralto, ; i 
WILLIAM OSBORN 
GOODRICH, 


° Bass 





REMINGTON SQUIRE, 


KATHRIN HILKE, 


SOPRANO. 


LILIAN CARLLSMITH, 


CONTRALTO. 


And 


MARY LOUISE CLARY, 


MANAGER. 


CONTRALTO. 


E. C. TOWNE, 


TENOR. 


HEINRICH MEYN, sazirone. 


J. H. McKINLEY, 


TENOR. 


LEWIS WILLIAMS, 


CARL E. DUFFT, 


BASSO. 


BARITONE. 


Other Leading Musical Artists. 


Sole Direction: REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th St., New 
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THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 


UR social structure is not completed. We have not yet solved the 
special problems of society—the finer and more difficult questions of 
social ethics and art. Life here is interesting, but it is turbulent and chaotic 
Especially is it deficient in the finer issues that make for finer art. . 
And yet this life, rough, racial, turbid and rather unheroic, has got itself 
fairly well expressed in terms of literature. We have no desire to overrate 
what has been done. In spite of a common heritage of patriotism, we have no 
wish to cocker up the second-rate and praise the trivial merely because it is 
home grown. It may be taken as an axiom that what we praise is good and 
what we do not praise is not good. 

When American literature was in its fatuous New England period—when 
Longfellow was in the process of being cockered up—the American language 
was still in leading strings. It had not got itself dissociated from English. 
But more and more the written and spoken language of our country is 
diverging from that of England. It has taken on a new and hardy sort of 
vigor. It smells of the soil. It reeks of the factory and mine. Its terms have 
been drawn from railroad life, from the life of the plains and the life of the 
slums. ; 

Little by little a language is being evolved which will fit more neatly the 
American habit of thought than does the heavy damask of the English 
language. 

This new, formative and flexible language is not quite English, though it 
has a common intelligibility. Already the writers who translate American 
life into literature are beginning to avail themselves of it. For instance, in its 
more refined state it may be found in the novels of Stanley Waterloo. Such 
writers as Stephen Crane and Edward W. Townsend use it in all its linsey- 
woolsey roughness and readiness. Indeed, Mr. Crane is a conspicuous 
example of the strictly American writer. He is not erudite. It is not prob- 
able that he has read “much of anything.” He may have read Fielding’s in- 
genious novel, but it was only to discover that Latin was the cause of poor 
Jenny Jones’ undoing and to foreswear learning of all sorts. Yet we do 
not think that anyone who has read Mr. Crane’s stories of low life and un- 
heroic war deny that they reflect American life and, as well, that they express 
it in terms of the American reformation of the English language. And just 
here is the source of Mr. Crane’s realism. An illiterate ‘writer describes 
illiterate people in their own and his own locutions—the result is realistic 
literature of an excellent sort. The same principle may be applied to verse 
quite as successfully. James Whitcomb Riley is no whit behind the novelists. 
One and all they picture the life of the day, its ideals—not always of the 
highest, but always clean and respeetable—its persistent optimism and senti- 
mentality. The result has not been great literature; indeed it resembles 
literature only as a penny candle resembles Orion; but it is opportune, and, 
in a way, it is the stuff out of which literature may be made. In fact, Mr. 
Crane and his fearful partners in fiction are the forerunners of the great 
writers to come. 

The method of our literary craftsmen is right. They have tried to see the 
life of the day—tried, too, to express it in the language used (a trifle nasally) 
every day by 70,000,000 good Americans. It is not English; why should it 
be? It is grown in our own garden. 

Insolent foreign critics see in our books only dialect and dullness. They 
look upon Mr. Crane as a little boy who chalks up vulgar words on a wall. 
They tell us that our Richard Harding Davis writes like a gentleman’s 
gentleman. Perhaps they are right. There is no occasion for ill-temper. 
All in good time. Gradually the dullness, flippancy and amateurishness will 
be worked out of our art and literature. Our literature is in the rough. It 
it in the process of evolution. We see but the beginnings. A society is 





being made, a language is being evolved—all in good time we shall busy 
ourselves with the finer issues. 

In the meantime he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well 
hereafter should give his days and nights—not to Addison—but to 
“Chimmie Fadden” and the Police Gazette. It is there he will find the roots 
of the future American language. 


FELICIEN ROPS. 


HE death of Felicien Rops was sudden and wholly unexpected. He was 

one of the most original artists of this generation. A study of his work 

will appear in THE MusicaL Courter next week. It will be illustrated with 

many of his drawings. Felicien Rops was one of the many artists who came 

up to Paris from the fecund Netherlands. It was in Paris he died, and there 
—as we write these words—he is being buried. 


HENEVER some bird-witted criminal, egged on by the anarchic 

theorists, explodes a bomb or stabs a woman, the philosophical anar- 

chists are ina quandary. They cannot quite condemn, and approval, fortu- 
nately, is still a trifle dangerous. 

We may admit that many of the philisophical anarchists are opposed to 
violence and the “propaganda by deeds,” but their responsibility for the acts 
of men like Henry Caserio and Luccheni is not so easily shuffled off. The 
altruistic dream they have dangled before the ignorant and the criminal was 
bound to lead to violence. It is well to see just what they mean by anarchy— 
these disciples of Bakounin and Elisée Reclus, the young poets and journal- 
ists. such as Leon Deschamps, Maurice Barrés, Zo D’Axa, Stuart Merrill, 
Henri de Regnier, Adolphe Retté, Victor Barrucand and Ajelbert. 

Anarchy means the absence of authority, the absolute right of every in- 
dividual to be the free artisan of his destiny. From a simple political nega- 
tion it has become a complete philosophy. As a philosophy anarchy holds 
chat man would be perfect without the constraint of the laws imposed by 
the present organization of society—the sole cause of all faults and crimes. 
It aims, then, at the suppression of laws and dogmas. It denies the immor- 
tality of the soul, and there is therefore no use of sacrifice in this life in hope 
of a future reward. This negation of immortality is the condition sine qua 
non of the existence of an anarchistic society. Its social formula is mar- 
velously simple: No state, no law. Since there are “neither laws nor dogmas 
to corrupt the individual” he will be good and intelligent, “bathed in a flood 
of felicities, under the sun of universal love.” Since there are no longer 
countries there will be no more war; since there is no property there will be 
no thieves; since there are no laws and everyone may follow his own will 
and live in natural goodness, there will be no crimes. 

It is evident that there is a good deal of Simple Simon in these philoso- 
phers. But even were we to admit the possibility of such an Utopia, in which 
a recreated humanity should live beautifully and harmlessly as flowers, there 
is still to be faced the question of the present effect of this philosophy. In 
this promised Utopia man may be naturally good, but at present he is an 
animal sadly complicated with crime. The poets like Retté may content 
themselves with hymning this ideal lawlessness to come. Philosophers like 
Réclus may be willing to speculate and wait. But the impatient man, the 
ignorant man, the man who is drunk on this dream of altruism, is quite 
within his right in trying to topple down the old society that stands in his 
way. He is, in fact, the only reasonable anarchist. The theoretical anarchists 
huddle up under the protection of the very laws they decry. If they are 
robbed they cry “Stop thief!” They are serene and the laws safeguard 
them. Whenever one of the mad dupes of their fine phrases declares open 
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turntable is 80 feet in diameter and comprises three floors, for the two mezzanine 
stories under the stage are to turn along with it 
As the whole of the circular platform has to be cut up in the usual way into chariot 


war on society they are the first to cry, “We know him not—away with him!” 
It seems to us that the anarchists who do all the writing and talking are 


ignobly successful in keeping out of danger. They at all events are not the , 
¢ cuts, sliders and bridges, and hoisting machinery has to be fitted to each opening which 





dupes of their own fine phrases. shall not interfere with the circular movement, the mechanism is anything but simple, 
And one word more and it will be interesting to see whether it will prove practically workable rhe power 
In a fair stand up fight between anarchy and the organized state there in this case is electricity, which has obvious advantages for such a purpose in the ease 


should be no quarter. And these dilettantesque lieutenants of anarchy—old 
philosophers or perfumed poets—are quite as worthy of immediate attention 
as their frantic, bird-witted scouts. 


STAGE MECHANISM. 


A STAGE floor consists of a series of strips parallel to the footlights, each of which 
is, as a rule, movable. The front part is, indeed, fixed, though even this often 
contains some traps. Then begins the series of “plans,” which are continued to the 
back of the stage, and each of which consists of a number of narrow strips called “char 
iot cuts” and “sliders” used for manipulating scenery, followed by a wide strip called 
a “bridge” opposite each “entrance” between the successive groups of side scenery, 
says a writer in the London Times. 

A “chariot cut” is only about one and a half inches wide and admits the passage 
of a pole attached to a chariot running on a rail immediately below the slit; scenery 
attached to the pole can thus be quickly run from the wings on to the stage and back 
again. A “slider” is about a foot or eighteen inches wide, and enables a “flat’’ (which 
is not quite so flat as a painted cloth) to be dropped through the floor into the cellar, 
A “bridge” is much larger and may be described as a huge trap the full width of the 
proscenium, on which more elaborate pieces of scenery or groups of actors may be 
hoisted up onto the stage level. 

All this “under machinery” is generally actuated from the “mezzanine” floors, 
which form galleries under the wings of the stage, while the “upper machinery” is 
moved from the “flies,” or upper galleries. The upper machinery deals with the act- 
drop, back-cloths and borders; the lighting, flying and other apparatus, which are 
all, when not in use, drawn up to the “gridiron,” a floor at a great height over the 
stage, which is so called from the spaces left between the boards for the convenience 
of passing ropes through wherever required 

Until recently the whole of this complicated structure was built of wood, and the 

changes were all effected by manual labor through the mechanism of hemp ropes 
passing over windlasses and cumbersome drums Even the Paris Opera House, 
opened in 1875, only departs from the old traditions by the partial introduction of iron 
(almost a necessity with such a vast stage), though, or perhaps because, a special com 
mittee sat for six years to consider the arrangements of the stage 

The first serious improvement came with the substitution of pulleys and counter 
weights for the antiquated drums and shafts, lightening the labor of scene shifting and 
leaving more space for the hanging of scenery. But it was the disaster at the Vienna 
Ring Theatre, in 1881, which gave the radical reformers their opportunity. The As 
phaleia syndicate had the shrewdness to put in the forefront of their prospectus the im 
munity from fire which their system would insure and the exemption from trap acci 
dents which would arise when traps were no longer hung from ropes 

In this system no hemp ropes are used, and no wood is employed except for the 
actual boarding of the stage; hydraulic power is used throughout, and all the levers 
are brought together so that the whole of the scene shifting can be done by one man; 
any “bridge” may be divided into a number of “slabs,” each of which rests directly 
upon a hydraulic ram and can be raised above as well as sunk below the normal stage 
level, and can also be set at any desired slope; and the back of the stage is closed 
in by a “horizon,” a painted cloth which curves round the back and sides of the stage 
so as to give an idea of limitless extent. The Municipal Theatre at Halle and the 
National Opera House at Budapest have Asphaleia stages, but their working does 
not seem to be altogether successful 

To improve their acoustic properties, additional cloths have been hung over the 
stage, which add to the risk of fire, while the steel cables used in place of hemp ropes 
prevent the rapid cutting down of burning cloths, and, as a fact, no theatre has yet 
obtained a reduction in its insurance premium on account of stage improvements 
The direct-acting rams under the traps have proved a source of danger, since if they 
catch a limb they inexorably crush it, while the old ropes would give sufficiently to 

allow of its often being withdrawn again uninjured 

The centralization of the control was another mistake, for the cloths often catch 
in descending, and each wants personal attention. And the “horizon” has proved 
cumbersome and impracticable. But the most serious fault seems to be the position 
of the hydraulic rams, which occupy a large part of the cellar, and so greatly interfere 
with the work which has to be done below the stage. 

This defect has been remedied in the Vienna Court Theatre by placing the rams in 
the mezzanine galleries in the position occupied by the old windlasses and suspending 
the traps by wire cables. Though the stage here was erected regardless of expense, 
and completed so lately as 1887, it is noticeable that in many respects there is a return 
to the traditional methods; the “horizon” is reduced to a curved back-cloth of man- 
ageable size; and most of the machinery is planned so that it can be worked by either 
manual or hydraulic power, and as a matter of fact, it seems that much of it is gener- 
ally worked by hand 

But there are some striking new features. One is the inner frame or mount, which, 
as at Bushey, reduces the size of the proscenium opening when, for instance, the pic- 
ture to be represented is that of a cottage interior. The arrangement of the floor is 
also quite new; the “chariot cuts” and “sliders” are confined to the wings, and the 
whole of the central area is a mass of “bridges” pierced with smaller traps, so that the 
entire floor might be sunk together out of sight but for the existence of a “rolling 
slab” the size of three bridges (say, 38 feet wide by 24 feet deep), which is always at 
the stage level covering some three of the “bridges,” and which is used to transport 
a scene bodily from the back of the stage to the front and vice versa 

Every modern installation on the Continent seems to present some novel feature, 


but the boldest experiment is now being tried at the Munich Court Opera House. The 


accepted method of presenting tableaux vivants at the music halls is to arrange the 
groups on different sides of a turntable placed in the centre of the stage, so that each 
group can in turn be quickly brovght to the front; and Herr Lautenschlaeger has had 


the boldness to design a stage of large dimensions upon this turntable principle. His 





with which it is transmitted 

Here also the “horizon” is greatly developed. In the old stage setting the pros 
cenium opening is the wildest and loftiest part of the stage, which gradually narrows 
as it retreats. But where a spacious effect is desired the modern procedure is just 
the contrary. In this theatre the opening is 41 feet wide by nearly 30 feet high, but 
the “horizon” at the back is 72 feet wide and 42 feet 6 inches high 

Such costly experiments can only be made by subsidized houses, but the commer 
cial theatres abroad have followed suit, and the question arises why the English have 
been left so far behind. There are five hydraulic bridges at the Lyric; just before his 
death Sir Augustus Harris introduced two at Drury Lane, and it is understood that 
some modern machinery was installed at Covent Garden with a view to the repro 
duction of certain Bayreuth effects, but these seem to be the only examples in Londor 


theatres 


Provincial stages are necessarily made all on one pattern for the convenience of 
touring companies, while the long runs common in London save our managers fron 
the continual scene shifting involved where the bill is changed (as is usually the cas¢ 
abroad) weekly, if not every night. These runs have besides encouraged the elabora 


echanical aids 


tion of detail in the setting, so that if we are behind in the adoption of n 


I 


we are probably ahead in the art of scene painting 
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IKE all good comedians, Francis Wilson takes a view of life that is emphatically 
serious and phlegmatic. And as he was undoubtedly very closely connected 


with the construction of the libretto of “‘The Little Corporal,” he is probably to blame 


that all that a synopsis of the book promised was not brought out when the comi 
opera was produced Monday night at the Broadway Theatre. An incisiveness of 
personality and keenness in humor makes of him a good comedian always, but his 
forte is the almost impossible, the positively ridiculous—and in the “Little Corporal,” 
as given Monday night, he had the dignity of a Coleman tragedy 

A Brittany peasant impersonating Bonaparte—to the average person there is a 
wealth of suggestion there that I really believe was passed by intentionally. It is a 


Cadeaux-like part, there was no need of making a replica—intelligence could have 
seen to that. I think it an opportunity missed, and all because Mr. Wilson has a 


sneaking regard for the “ ’eroic 
All of which is a rather serious and lugubrious preface to the statement that a not 


nentertaining operetta, “The Little Corporal,” book by Henry B. Smith, music by 
Ludwig Englander, was produced for the first time Monday night at the Broadway 

Undoubtedly most of the people present were pleased, and they had excellent rea 
sons for being so, for there wasn’t an indecent line in the performance, and at times 





it was actually bright The book was just what we expect from the scintillating 
Harry B.—at times you could imagine that you heard the anvil ring in the smithy 
as the jokes were wrought into shaps In parts the book was wonderfully consecu 
tive and witty And then again its constructive rigidity bored on \ sentimental 


ghost stalked through the book, and broke out at times far too frequent. There is 


room for improvement there 





Of the music one speaks reverently—its age commands that Of Mr. Englander’s 
music, like Robert Reid’s manners, one might say it was “damnably familiar.” The 
Royalist’s song in the second act was the only one that will have a popularity, and 


from Mr. Englander one might expect more 


Without Francis Wilson it is needless to say that there would have been no success 

for there was success of a kind His part will stand lengthening—it is, considering, 
too good to be so short Lulu Glaser is really appetizing; she is good (esthetic) 
to gaze on and pleasant to listen to Louis Casavant put a great deal of vitality 
into a cut and dried and much worn part. He made it interesting—a tribute to his 
energy and his talent. 

“The Little Corporal” will have a run—for it is not bad But since these things 


are to be done, might they not be done much better? 


* 
* * 


The regular season at Koster & Bial’s began this week with a two-act piece called 
“In Gotham.” The architecture of the entertainment is difficult to describe, but 


as long as it amuses, a description is not entirely necessary he trouble with the 
performance Monday night was that it extended beyond decorous hours, and sent 
decorous people out on Broadway at an hour when most decorous people have eaten 
their lobster and are having pleasant nightmares. With cutting, “In Gotham” will 
go. It is funny and has some snap 

The cast includes Josephine Hall as a tough girl, and Richard Carle 


* 
* * 
A new melodrama by Sutton Vane was produced Monday night at the Star Theatre 
It is called “John Martin’s Secret,” and is written and produced in accordanc« I 
a dim appreciation of the law that life is “a definite combination of heterogeneou 
changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with external co-e> 
ence and sequences.” The audience at the Star didn’t look at it this 


nevertheless enjoyed it very much 


* 
* * 

“The Dawn of Freedom,” produced this week at the Fourteenth Street Theatre 
might also be described as the dawn of the revitalized war play The scene Actic 
is Cuba; the time, the present. There was a plethora of virtue a a plenitude of 

G. H. P 


patriotism. 
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HE droll Lilliputian people are at the Irving Place Theatre this week. They have 
a new spectacular play in four acts from the pen of Robert Breitenbach. It is 
inerry enough, and these miniature players are real artists. Though a German play, 
“The Golden Horseshoe,” the locale is American. Somewhere in the far wilds of 
Kalamazoo a maiden aunt has died, leaving her fortune to the claimant who shall 
not be 3 feet high. From here and there and everywhere the dwarfs gather. Finally 
a codicil is found declaring that the lucky finder of a golden horseshoe is to have the 
fortune. On this thread of a story are strung songs, dances and divers comical inci- 
dents. These little people do more than “amuse the children”; their impish antics are 
enough to shake one out of the worst fit of the blues. 
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* * 


“The Termagant,” the new play by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson, which 
Miss Olga Nethersole brought out in London, seems to have made no great hit. It 
is a poetical piece, mainly in prose, with snatches of blank verse and a rhymed song here 
and there. Moy Thomas, in the Daily News, of London, describes it as a sort of fairy 
tale: 

“Once upon a time, so the story goes, there was a fair princess who was proud 
and domineering, and who delighted to show that she was insensible to the attractions 
of the opposite sex. This was in the fifteenth century, at a place called Moya, in Spain, 
but it might have been at any time in Utopia or Laputa. The princess holds a Court 
of Love, at which she proclaims 
the engagement of young couples 
at her court, who have been ob- 
served to be courting, but she 
herself remains insensible to the 
soft words of wooers. Suddenly 
there comes a strange man to her 
Court, bearded like the pard, 
his hair disheveled, his clothing 
ragged, for he has been on a long 
journey of discovery and has been 
shipwrecked.. Uncouth in ap- 
pearance, he is no less uncouth 
in manner, but he talks of the 
strange things he has seen in a 
manner that arrests the princess’ 
attention. 

“She finds a fascination in this 
strange, unkempt creature, whose 
manner, even before her, betrays 
no fear. She bids him, however, 
: begone from her sight, a man 
it fish, a sea monster, because she 

thinks he has been too forward, 
and also because she is apt to indulge her whim of scolding and upbraiding on every 
possible occasion. The stranger, who is a noble lord, one Roderigo of Triana, is not 
so easily put off. He does not fail to notice the favorable impression he has made 
upon the redoubtable beauty, and in the next act he acquires the certainty of this when 
she meets him after he has been shaved and clothed as befits his station, and confesses 
to him that at last she has met a man, and not a servile courtier. Is not the subject, 
it may naturally be asked, similar to that of Shakespeare’s ‘Taming of the Shrew’? 

“So far, no doubt it is, but the authors have given a tragic turn to it, thereby un 
fortunately destroying that unity of tone essential in dramatic art. As the shrew has 
been tamed, and the lovers are suited to each other, there seems no reason why they 
should not be wedded happily unless it is that a death scene had to be provided for a 
leading actress. At any rate, Roderigo falls under suspicion of carrying on an intrigue 
with one of the princess’ attendants, and he meets with his death at the hands of a 
retainer, who takes a hint from the princess like that to which King Henry gave 
utterance with regard to Thomas a Becket. This part of the story is somewhat 
obscure. It is difficult to say why Roderigo does not speak out, since it does not 
appear that there is anything for him to conceal, and it is equally difficult to surmise 
why the lady with whom he has private assignations, in order apparently to give her 
news of her husband, should not also explain how matters really are. Roderigo being 
dead, the princess, who has been so newly awakened to feelings of love, takes poison 
from a family ring, and falls dead upon the corpse of her lover.” 

The general opinion of the critics seems to have been anything but favorable to 
Miss Nethersole. They complain of her eccentricities and mannerism—all of which 


is a mild way of putting it. 


*sLeon Gandillot 
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* * 


There is no feature of the drama of the day more significant than the growth of 
popular theatres. None of them deserves more attention than the “Passion Play” of 
Selzach, an admirable account of which has been given by Romain Rolland. 

Selzach is a little village on the Aar, with Jura as a background. The theatre, a 
plain, wooden building, was erected in the village square. It accommodated about 
1,2co people. From June 19 to September 11 the “Passion Play” is given every Sunday 
from 11 o'clock to 5. Most of the spectators are peasants—the women in Bernois cos- 
tumes, the men in gay Swiss shirts. A trifle of the urban has crept into this theatre of 
the people; women are “requested to remove their hats” and applause is forbidden, 
probably becatise of the sacred nature of the play. 


* 
* + 


The lights are put out and an invisible orchestra strikes up—the prelude to “Parsi- 
fal,” for Wagner has penetrated even to this peasant féte. After this comes Haydn’s 
overture to “The Creation’’—chaotic enough if one may trust the astounded critic who 
journeyed from Paris to Selzach for the occasion. 

The curtain rises; there enters a young man, solemnly smiling. He has a little 
mustache. On his head glitters a diadem, with one huge star. He wears a white toga 
and a blue cloak. With great dignity he dances forward to the footlights, bows and 


begins to speak—— ; 
He is the prologue and he recites the story of the play. He it is who announces 


and explains the tableaux; always he is there, smiling his peasant’s smile among the 
mysteries of the Passion. His voice is the accompaniment to a series of living pic- 
tures. First a number of transparencies, multicolored and enigmatic, picture chaos 
and the creation of the universe. Then our first parents appear; chastely they stand 
behind a green hedge, exposing only their heads. The slain Abel lies on the sward 
and over him poses the cursed and fearful Cain. Then across the stage passes all the 
savage and dramatic history of the Old Testament—the sacrifice of Abraham, the sale 
of Joseph, the adventure of the baby Moses, the fall of manna—and all is admirably 
mimed by the peasant actors. There follows the history of the Virgin, the annuncia- 
tion, the adoration of the shepherds and wise men, the flight into Egypt, the baptism 
in Jordan, and Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. 

Until this last scene there has been no word spoken on the stage save the rhythmic 
chant of the blue-robed Prologue. But in the scene that represents the entry into 
Jerusalem, the stage is crowded with a shouting multitude, and amid hosannahs and 
the waving of palms, the Saviour passes, riding on an ass. 

Of all the actors Prologue is the most conspicuous. M. Rolland, with an apt 
memory of Shakespeare, calls him Pyramus-Bottom. Amid the silent effigies of the 
Biblical story he parades, gesticulates, declaims—all to the satisfaction of the peasant 
audience. He expresses emotion by changing his cloak—blue for ordinary events, red 
for tragic and black for mournful. And all the while, the hidden orchestra, indiffer- 
ent as fate, massacres the music of all lands and times—for the triumph of Joseph a 
pianist hammers out Mendelssohn's “Wedding March.” 


* 


The first part lasts an hour. At half past two o’clock the spectacle is resumed. 
This time the drama approaches the Passion. The interrogation of the Saviour, and 
Jesus and his accusers before Pilate, are scenes carried on by dialogue, mainly Scrip- 
tural. It is the best part of the work. The actors play their parts with great decorum 
and sincerity and not without a crude kind of power. The role of Jesus was taken by 
a Selzach watchmaker—not without dignity. 

Again the tableaux vivants alternate with the spoken scenes The Garden of 
Olives, the ascent of Calvary, the crucifixion are shown in dumb show. Mary Mag 
dalene plays but a slight role. The grief of the Virgin is calm and repressed. Indeed 
all the scenes have a classic note of serenity and dignity; they are sculptural rather 
than dramatic. The performance ends, rather astonishingly, with an apotheosis in which 
God appears in a blaze of Bengal lights 


I have not seen this play, of course, but from the accounts of it I have seen, it 
seems to me to be entirely artificial. It is pseudo-popular. That is, it has not grown 
out of any popular instinct. It probably originated in the imitative energy of a few 
peasants, who had seen the performance at Ober-Ammergau 

A spectacle—but quite as much a speculation, I should say 

In no such way as this will a folk-theatre come. Artifice and imitation are fatal 
The people must be itself—not knowing music, it must dare to be unmusical; being 
deaf to poetry, it must dare to be unpoetical; it must have the courage of its ignor 
ance, and dare to be itself. The only service it can render is that of being sincere 
If it is not sincere, what reason is there for it? Our artists will always lie more pleas 


antly than the untrained peasants can. 


In recent years the real folk-theatre has existed only in Italy and Austria. Its 
success in Austria was largely due, perhaps, to one man—the great Auzengruber, who 
died in 1889—but it may be contended that in Austria there is a racial appreciation for 
the blunt humor, the open sentiment, the gross drollery and extravagance of the folk 
drama. As the clown of Bergamo once ruled Italy, so the buffoon Hans Wurst was 
king in Austria. Many and savage were the revolts against his rule—apostles of the 
‘purified theatre,” sticklers for the classic or poetic drama, all cried out on the jolly 
vulgar Hans Wurst. The wayfaring Lady Montague, in her letters, describes Hans— 
with the shudder of a fine lady—as so gross “our populace” of England would not 
tolerate him. Had the Lady Mary seen the Bartholomew fair of her day, she might 
have changed her mind. 


I am quite wel! aware that at one period Hans Wurst was no better than he should 
be. He and his merry fellows, Kasperl and Leopoldl, Staberl and Thaddaedl, were 
vulgar folk romping in vulgar farces Genteel people sniffed at them—even as our 
Harlem gentilities sneered at the vulgarity of Harrigan and his honest rapscallions 
I have studied these farces of the Austrian folk-theatre with industry, and I am in 
clined to rank them very high indeed—somewhere between Charles Hoyt and Aris 
tophanes. It is noteworthy that in these farces, as in the Greek, music was of capital 
The vulgarities stood on their own legs, but there were many sentimental 


importance. 
And, indeed, out of these 


platitudes and trivialities that needed the support of music. 


theatres came very good music 
Schinakeder, for instance, had a little theatre in the suburbs—the shabbiest of them 


all. Once, in a dearth, he knocked up an incoherent extravaganza, ‘““The Magic Flute,” 


and got Mozart to write the music. 


Auzengruber maintained the popularity of Hans and his ilk in Austria, but it must 
be admitted that he robbed the old folk-drama not only of its coarseness, but of its 
sincerity. I have no doubt that the folk-drama is dying out. Education is spreading 
at such a terrible rate that even in Austria it 1s hard to find an unsophisticated audi- 
ence. A folk-drama complicated with Wagner is near its end. In this country, where 
we are all literate and free, there has never been a real drama of the people, by the 
people and for the people. Every American play appeals more or less to a genteel 
audience. Even over “The Old Homestead” is the shadow of the Harlem flat. In 
Europe, where the classes still stand apart from each other and pretend to no fatuous 
equality, the folk-drama exists here and there. In the democratic leveling up and 
down it will soon be planed out of existence. 


* 


I see that the Nouveau Theatre in Paris is to open its season with “Rembrandt.’ 
This complex and brilliant drama was written over two years ago. The authors, Vir- 
gile Josz and Louis Dumur, intended it, as I learn from the copy they sent me, for the 
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Porte-Saint-Martin. Unquestionably the role of Rembrandt is one that Coquelin 
should create. 

There are over fifty speaking characters in the play. How it will act I am not 
bold enough to predict. It is a historical reconstruction of the Rembrandt period, and 
among the characters are Vondel, Gerard Dow, Van Vliet, Van der Helst and Des- 
cartes. Saskia, the beautiful woman, who was Rembrandt’s wife, is, of course, the 
heroine. 


* * 


” 


Emile Verhaeren’s new play, “The Cloister,” will be produced at the Théatre du 

Parc, in Brussels, this autumn. It is unpublished. 
* * 

The theatrical season for 1898-99 in Paris is rich in new plays. At the Opéra, the 
first new work will be “Attila,” a lyric drama, by Emile Bergerat and Camille de Sainte- 
Croix, the music by Paul Vidal; then will come the “Joseph” of Méhul and the 
“Briséis” of Chabrier. The Comédie Francaise announces the “Struensee” of Paul 
Meurice, the “Torrent” of Maurice Donnay, and the “Fossiles,” by Francois de Curel 
The new Opéra-Comique opens in October. Massenet’s ‘“Cendrillon” and “Beaucoup 
de Bruit pour Rien,” by Paul Puget, are announced. The Odéon will open with the 
“Thérése de Rouvray” of M. Lenotre; Mlle. Yaline will create the principal part. “Zaza”’ 
will continue its profitable career at the Vaudeville. The “Vieux Jeu,” by Victor de Cot- 
tens and Paul Gavault, is billed for the Gymnase. At the Renaissance Mme. Sara 
Bernhardt will play the “Medée” of Catulle Mendes, for which Vincent d’Indy has 
written the musique de scéne. “Cyrano de Bergerac” will hold the boards at the 
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Porte-St.-Martin until Jules Lemaitre’s new piece, “Aventurier,” is ready. Emile 
Bergerat’s “Plus que Reine’ will follow 


Out-of-town careers are very lucrative, and after an actor has become reconciled 
to the idea it undoubtedly seems just as good to him as the other kind. Actors that 
New York absolutely refuses, and plays that are condemned here, run for years in the 
provinces, and as our provinces seem to be on the increase, the life of sentimental plays 
will hereafter be almost interminable. 


7 * 


Virtue had an inning in grand style last Monday night, three new melodramas being 
produced at three theatres. At the Star Theatre there was one of Sutton Vane’s 
always reliable compositions, while at two other theatres were produced “The Dawn 
of Freedom” and “A Daughter of Cuba,” plays of the latest war. 

After the civil war people had grown so tired of the long struggle that managers 
were not encouraged to put on war plays. The recent affair with Spain was so short 
that there is no such feeling of disgust. We may expect to be soon overtaken by 
the flood-tide of war plays. From the manager’s point of view these plays will be 
more desirable than their predecessors, for they will be acceptable in the South, where 
the “Secret Service” style of drama is not. A Southern girl remarked recently apropos 
of this: 

“T never knew what the real Southern accent was until I went to a New York 
theatre.” 

* 
. * 

Sol Smith Russell has sent me his tour card for the coming season. He has a new 
play, by Martha Morton, with which he will open in Binghamton 


* 


The Paris Figaro has recently been publishing a series of confessions. The two 
following are interesting: 

S1r—My dream at twenty years was not to become the interpreter of the Little 
Pig. No, good Lord. It had already been so many years that I had been suffering to 
see my mother, who had remained a widow, working so hard, growing old so fast, 
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suffering so much, and, above all, weeping so often for our two lives, that at twenty 
years my dream was to earn 20 francs a day. I saw nothing in the world more indis- 
pensable, more pressing, than to come to the assistance of her efforts, and 20 francs a 
day represented to me the end of her struggles and the beginning of her rest. So, when 
I earned them for the first time, what joy! I cried, jumping up and down, “I am now 
independent.” * * * 

From fifteen to twenty-four my only dream was to gain independence and maintain 
it, but I have passed by the cruel and commonplace proofs of life. If I have gained 
anything it is because I have been driven by the wish to recompense my mother for 
the sacrifices which she made for me during her life. I am what the people of the 
Boulevard sarcastically call “a person who loves her mother.” Yes, I am. * * * 
Filial love is an ideal as well as another. Yvette GuILBERT. 


* * * From my childhood I was led by my father to see nothing higher in the 
world than the trade of a professor. He had me study the classics only in the hope 
that I should enter |’Ecole Normale. * * * 

I was born a professor. To teach has been a heritage in our family. My sister has 
been a teacher, and has always been crazy over her profession. * * * 

To be a good professor has been my dream. The future has realized it completely 

Events stronger than my will have pushed me into newspaper work. Still I re- 
mained a professor even then 

Neither the public nor my enemies failed to gee that. The public has accepted me 
because ‘it saw in me a sincere taste for teaching. My enemies, of which I have some, 
have called me a monitor, which was their most insulting epithet, and I have taken 
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possession of this epithet. Yes, I am a monitor. On every question that arises I try 
to say what is the truth and why I think it is the truth 
I have already composed my epitaph 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY, 
Born October 8, 1827. Died —— 
He was a professor and a newspaper man 


FRANCISQUE SARCEY. 
* > 


M. Rostand is said to be rather indignant over the free use made of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac.” To Mr. Mansfield’s agent he said: “My play can be stolen by Yankees 
in spite of my moral ownership. As they are a nation of thieves they will steal it.” 

VaNcE THOMPSON 


MONG Robert Louis Stevenson’s manuscripts found after his death are a num- 
ber of moral maxims and little sermons on conduct. One of them is as follows: 
“You will always do wrong; you must try to get used to that, my son. It is a 
small matter to make a work about, when all the world is in the same case. I meant, 
when I was a young man, to write a great poem; and now I am cobbling little prose 
articles, and in excellent good spirits, I thank you. So, too, I meant te lead a life 
that should keep mounting from the first; and though I have been repeatedly down 
again below sea-level, and am scarce higher than when I started, I am as keen as ever 
for that enterprise. Our business in this world is not to succeed, but to continve to 

sail in good spirits.” 

* 
* * 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will present September 1 Paul Helleu’s “Dry Points and Draw 
ings.” M. Helleu is well known in Parisian art circles, and his volume includes many 
reproductions in photogravure from the originals. An introduction was written for 
it by the late Edmond de Goncourt. It is M. Helleu’s custom to destroy all of his 
copperplates when an edition of ten or twenty proofs has been printed. The work is 
so delicate that the plates would not yield a larger number of perfect impressions. M 
de Goncourt, in his introduction, says: “Your work has for its inspiration that dear 
model who fills all your composition with her dainty elegance; it is a sort of mono 
graph on woman, in all the infinitely varied attitudes of her intimate home life.” The 
edition will be strictly limited to 500 impressions 
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HEN I went to Bruges a little while ago, it was after an absence of nearly five 
years. The city was as of old—visionary as a dream. In the pale sunlight the an 
cient city brooded among the dead canals; from tower to tower the bells called to each 





other, like sentinels; in the streets silence 

It was Bruges-la-morte. A mystic city, gray with the dust of years. 

At first I saw very little change; it was the dead city that Georges Rodenbach has 
embalmed in his marvelous book; it Was the phantasmal Bruges of Memling,and Van 
Eyck. But I had hardly finished one bottle at the Rose Tavern, before I began to 
discern signs of disquiet and even gaiety—a tranquil gaiety, as befits the death-cham 
ber. but still gaiety. The carillons in the belfries had lost their old, sweet hopeless- 
ness. They clamored with a new and disturbing vivacity. From the antique belfry of 
Onze Vrouw there came—O, blasphemous!—a brazen ripple of sound. 

“It is that waltz thing from ‘Faust,’” said Fleming, the artist, who was taking his 
share of the wine at the Rose. 

As the religious rhythm of the bells was the symbol of the old Bruges, so was this 
blithe and dancing jangle the symbol of the new. For Bruges has wakened from the 
sleep of ages. The ungentle 
spirit of commerce has stripped 
off the grave-clothes. Along 
the dreamy canals—whence the 
swans have fled—there pants and 
puffs an abominable penny 
steamer. A tramway, mon- 
strous in its regularity, runs 
clean away to Assebrouck, 

And in the Place Simon 
Steven— 


SN A cinematograph! 
* 
* * 


Mine host of the Rose, who 
" loves not new things, explained 
the sad cause of all this change 
Tek “? Bruges, it seems, has been made 
ein a seaport city, connected by 
linked canals to the trafficking. 
The sacreligious hands of trade 
have been laid upon the me- 
dieval city. The Beguin nuns 
shudder as they tell their 
beads. The old lace mak- 
ers, bending over their cushions, plying the wooden bobbins, dream horribly of 
machine-made duchesse and point. 
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* 
* * 


In the name of all the dreams that are dreamed, what right had commerce to lay 
its prehensile claw on this city of the dead? Rome it has destroyed. It has stuck up 
its indecent “advertisements” on the bridges and palaces of Venice. It has sent the 
trolley forth to climb gray Fiesole. It has debauched all the Old World. 

Heretofore, however, Bruges has remained—inviolable, the city of dreams. It did 
not belong to the Belgians; it belonged to all the world—to the race of those who 
dream—it belonged to its destiny. What right had governments or syndicates to 
touch its immemorial beauty? No right—and therefore they have done it. 

* 
* * 

Soon it will be a city of the past—fabled like Atlantis. In twenty years the silent 
quays will buzz with the infamy of Liverpool and Hull. The old gates, the narrow, 
sad streets, the sombre canals will vanish utterly; Bruges will live only in name and—— 

In the books of Georges Rodenbach. 


* * 


He has fumbled no musty, historical pages, questioned neither the old pictures nor 
the faded towers—— 

He spoke to the soul of Bruges and the soul of the city made answer. It is this 
answer that you may read in the “Regne du Silence,” in the “Vies Encloses,” the “Vo- 
eation,” in “Bruges la Morte” and the “Musée de Béguines.” 


The city of Ghent, mystic and terrible, is the symbol of Mooritz Maeterlinck; the 
stormy Scheldt sounds ever through the poems of Emile Verhaeren: but Bruges—no 
longer Memling’s city, nor the city of Van Eyck—has passed into the pages of 
Georges Rodenbach. 


* 


I have been reading Verhaeren’s last volume of “Poémes” this week. (It is pub- 
lished by the Mercure de France, Paris.) He is essentially the poet of Flanders—as 
Walt Whitman is the racial poet of America. He was born at St. Amand, near Ant- 
werp, May 22, 1855. St. Amand is in the country of dikes and mills—the land of 
marshy fields and cloudy skies. At its feet flows the dark Scheldt. 

Verhaeren spent eight years at the College St.-Barbe, at Ghent, where Rodenbach 
was his fellow student. He went thence to the University of Louvain. He studied 
law. In conjunction with another law student—Van Dyk, who was to become the 
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tenor and sing Parsifal at Bayreuth—he founded a journal called the Week. Among 
his collaborators were Iwan Gilkin, a poet of some note, and Albert Giraud, who was 
laureled this year in Belgium as a sort of national poet. It was a bellicose journal 
and the authorities suppressed it. 

7: ” 


Verhaeren’s first volume, ‘“‘Les Flamandes,” was pubished in 1883—the year 
Georges Eekhoud began his brilliant career in letters. ‘‘Les Moines” appeared in 1886, 
This study of monkish life is one that should be compared with the “En Route” of 
Huysmanns—that other man of the North. “Les Soirs,” “Les Debacles,” “Les Flam- 
beaux Noirs,” date from 1891. They are strenuous and bitter, poems of revolt— 
poems of “metal and blood.” 

The year following Verhaeren, in conjunction with Eekhoud, established the 
Section d’Art at the “Maison du Peuple,” where Wagner was given and lectures on 
Ibsen, on Renoir and Monet. Almost every artistic manifestation of the day was 
studied there. I remember especially the lectures on folk-lore and popular song. 

Verhaeren gave over this quasi-socialistic undertaking and in 1893 published the 
“Compagnes Hallucinées,” and the year following the “Villages Illusoines.”” They 
formed the first and second parts of his triology. He showed the naked country, the 
fields deserted, the abandoned homes, the destruction of the simple rustic life of old; 
while, in the “‘Villes tentaculaires,” he showed the monstrous growth of the modern 
city and echoes the sombre predictions that Ezekiel made for the evil cities of Gog and 
Tyre and Sidon. 


* 
* * 


Here is a poem from the “Debacles,” that I have idly turned into English: 
Tue Heap. 
On a black scaffold thou shalt lay thy head, 
Belfries shal! clamor and the steel shall gleam, 
Thy muscles shall cry out—and this shall be 
The splendor and fete of metal and of blood 


And the purple suns and the sulphuric eves. 

The suns and evenings, carbuncled with fires, 
Shall see the chastening of thy lyric crimes 
And see death come upon thine eyes and brow 


The crowd through which the grandiose evil winds, 
Shall hush its ocean round about thy pride, 

The crowd—a mother it shall be to thee, 

Ardent and cold, to cradle thee in thy shroud 


And vicious, as a flower full-blown and black, 
In which fair poisons ripen, lightning-hued, 
Despotic, fierce and great, thy memory 

Shall twist and goad, like a dagger in the flesh 


On a black scaffold thou shalt lay thy head, 
The towers shall clamor, and the knives shall shine, 
Thy muscles shall rebel—and this shall be 
The splendor and fete of metal and of blood 


a 
* . 


I have been asked for an “honest-opinion” of Maupassant. Here is the opinion; its 
honesty need not be questioned; it is shared, I fancy, by nine men out of ten. 
Maupassant might be fairly described in Carlyle’s phrase, ‘“‘a man once celebrated.” 


He had his vogue. 


A man renowned in the newspapers; 

He wrote in two reviews; raw pork at night 
He ate and opium; sailed a private yacht; 
A most extraordinary man was he— 


Quite like Beddoe’s Alfarabi. He was a fecund writer—his literary output was 
prodigious. He was amusing, though he always wrote on one subject. His irony was 
cold and bitter, yet not disagreeable. He wrote excellent French, clear, simple, fluent. 


The mechanism of his stories is perpetually Voltairean—always there is the neatly- 
builded, the well-made, the nicely-constructed, His form is carefully traditional. 
“Boule-de-Suif’ used to pass for a masterpiece in the days of triumphant realism 


So well done is it that even to-day the experts and pundits in fiction admire it. The 
real Maupassant, however, was spontaneous as.a journalist. When he was not in 
terror of Flaubert he let his fancy go—followed his genius—and wrote certain pages 
that are still worth reading. He had a talent for story telling—or rather for anecdote 
It was a monstrous and fatal talent. It spun and spun almost mechanically until 
(what with the raw pork and opium) it spun his 
dazed brain into madness. 

His mind was like a “ticker,” from which 
ermerged involuntarily a white, unending tape of 
fiction. 

There was no reason why it should ever have 
ceased working had not the machine worn out 

* 
= . 

I have received a letter; it is written on palely 
ylue and sentimental note-paper; and it brings 
me information of the “blue iris,” of which Jean 
Lorraine sung goldenly. 

“It is not a decadent blossom,” says the letter, 
“but is a variety of the same yellow flag that 
grows here and in France; only I have al- 
ways found them purplish—but then some 





-Emite Verhaeren.--- 


persons are color-blind, you know; and, 
besides, the impressionists are rank on 
the other'side of the pond. Still on my return to —— I will send you a specimen 
if there are any left.” 
. . . 


I dare say it is quite right, though I have never seen a purple iris (nor a purple 
cow, O Gelett Burgess!), not to mention a blue one. A friend of mine who had a 
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place up the Thames used to grow the iris—he called it Iris Susiana—under glass; 
the blossom was a sort of sombre gray color, “like unto a guinea fowl’s plumage.” It 
was prettily laced with gray of a darker hue, and the lower leaves were spotted with 
black. Fleming, who was with me this morning, gave me a weirdly poetic description 
of another iris—Iris Tuberosa. This, he assures me, is also sombre-hued—a mixture 
of olive, brown, gold, green and velvet-black; it is much smaller than the other variety 

Well, if this keeps on I shall no longer be able (I fear) to repeat my modest remark 
that I know everything except botany—I am beginning to have a perilous knowledge 
even of botany. 


om 
. * 


In Germany the young poets are rampant. One of them, Arno 
Holz, has invented what he calls a “new poetry.”” He suppresses all the 
rules of verse and aspires only to “a certain music of self-sufficient 


words.” As a specimen of this new invention I translate one of the 
poems in “Phantasus,” his latest volume of verse. As Mr. Holz’s 
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verses have neither rhythm, assonance nor rhyme, the task is not difficult 


Here is his innovation: 


I am lying in my bed and have drunk my coffee; 
Already the fire sparkles in the stove. 
Near the window, 
Filling all the chamber 
With snowy light 
read 
Huysmanns. La bas. 
* * * And then 
In its white splendor 
The soul of the Middle-Age shines in this room 


Sudden, 
The voice of a canary bird, 
Most exquisite roulades! 
I let the book fall 
My eyes close— 
Again I am lying there, my head on the pillow 


And this Mr. Holz calls a “telegraphic lyric,” and the German reviews discuss it 
gravely. 


* * 


For over two years Charles Eugene Hamlin—formerly the music critic of the 
Advertiser—has been sequestrated in Bangor, Me., writing a biography of his grand- 
father, Hannibal Hamlin, who was Vice-President during Lincoln’s first administra- 
tion, Governor of Maine, United States Senator and Minister to Spain. It will be sent 
to press shortly. The book is written in story form, and will be called “The Story of 
Hannibal Hamlin.” It will contain 700 or 800 pages, and much important matter 
about the slave power, the administrations of Polk, Taylor, Pierce, Buchanan and 
Lincoln, which is fresh, will be included Vance THOMPSON 





BOOK NOTES. 


The Scribner series of “Stories By Foreign Authors” is nearing completion. Eight 


volumes have already been published, and the final two have been announced 


> 
. * 


J. Meyer announces that Emile Zola will not lecture in this country this year. The 
recent turn of the Dreyfus matter will keep him abroad at least for twelve months to 
come. It is probable he will come over here in the autumn of 1899 


. 
. » 


A life of Lewis Carroll is to be published in London by Fischer 
Unwin. It is the only one authorized by the late author's family 
When the author of “Alice in Wonderland” died three albums filled 
with photographs taken by himself were found among his effects 
Among them were new portraits of Lord Tennyson, Salisbury, Ros 
setti, Holman Hunt and Mr. Ruskin. These will be included in the 


forthcoming book 


It is said that H. G. Wells is very ill in London. The author of 
“The Time Machine” and “Island of Dr. Morreau” is a curious com 
bination of the imaginative and the scientific writer. He can ill be 
spared from the fields that seem to be about overrun by the horde of 


romantic writers 
* * 


The London papers comment with some seriousness on Anthony 
Hope’s “Rupert of Hentzau.”” The London Academy decides the story 
is triflingly vain, but concludes by congratulating the author upon his 
success. The Athenaeum warmly praises the book and remarks that “we 
would willingly flatter ourselves that it (the dignity of his characters) 
is characteristically English, or rather Anglo-Saxon, and this alone gives a distinction 
to his books quite apart from his extraordinary skill.’ The Speaker and Literature 


both give the book unstinted praise 
* > 


In 1896 Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, while exploring the Lybian Desert, discovered 
some papyri, among which there was what is supposed to be an ode by Sappho. This 


has recently been translated by Professor Blass and reads as follows 


Sweet Nereids, grant to me, 
That home unscathed my brother may return, 
And every end, for which his soul shall year: 
Accomplished see! 


And thou, immortal queen, 
Blot out the past, that thus his friends may know 
Joy, shame his foes—nay, rather, let no fo 
3y us be seen! 
And may he have the will 
To me, his sister, some regard to show, 


To assuage the pain he brought, whose crucl blow 
My soul did kill 


Yea, mine, for that ill name 
Whose biting edge, to shun the festal throng, 
Compelling, ceased awhile; yet back ere long 
To goad us came 


It will be remembered that Sappho had a brother named Charaxus, who was a 
wine trader and fell in love with Rhodopis. He squandered his money on her and so 
neglected his business that his sister lampooned him. This was followed by a violent 
quarrel, and then the poetess, realizing that she had taken the wrong means to 
win her brother from his folly, wrote a number of songs for the purpose of reconciling 
him. It is supposed that the above is one of those songs 

> 
* > 
The pictures of Hall Caine in the Sunday papers show that gentleman attired in a 


frock coat that reaches below his knees, a flowing scarf, a silk hat and a sash! 


The Bibelot for September is “The School of Giorgione,” by Walter Pater. This 
essay first appeared in the Fortnighly Review for October, 1877; was privately re 
printed, after careful revision, by Pater, in 1878, and was, ten years later, included in 
the third edition of “The Renaissance,” 1888 


An extensive collection of over 2,500 items of Hebrew and Arabic manuscript has 
recently been acquired by the British Museum, which is likely to throw considerable 
light on early Eastern Jewish literature. The collection, whose date embraces the 
period between the ninth and fourteenth centuries, includes a number of Arabic deeds 
written both in Hebrew and Arabic characters 


. 
» * 


W. W. Jacobs is making progress slowly with his new novel. A volume of | 
short stories—dissimilar in locale to that of his “Many Cargoes”—will precede 
publication of the novel. A London manager has approached Mr. Jacobs with 
to persuade him to write a humorous play, but present engagements and other 
have prevented him from attempting the experiment, perhaps not unwisely 


* * 

Prof. Césare Lombroso, the biologist, is not working at his lo: uised “The 
Lives of the Saints.” He will not resume his labors on it till he ied his bool 
on “Spiritism.” The summer, however, has been too hot for rk, and so | 
has been cooling off by writing for an American paper an article on “Venice and th 
United States.” He treats of the results of an industrial nation that suddenly resolves 
to play the soldier “With great pain,” he said, to a lat terviewer, “I saw the 


North Americans carried away by the intoxication of n and I cannot proph 


esy anything good of the future.” Well, well, we must do as well as we 
this morbific prophet 


an without 
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| T is doubtful if New York will have very soon as fine examples of mural decoration 
as those of which Boston can boast. 

Undoubtedly there are numerous examples of good work, and several examples of 
excellent decorative art, but the tendency of Gotham is toward the Congressional 
Library style, where everything is decorated—even the visitors. The chaste sim- 
plicity of the Boston Public Library grows on one with contemplation, and the marvel 
of it all is that it is. Its influence, however, has been overshadowed by the Con- 
gressional Library, where all is hurly-burly, good clashing with bad. There are few 
places in the city where the decorations show architectonic skill in the decoration, and 
where one does not feel that for this structure was ordered: 
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DECORATIONS. 





One of the few is the concert hall of the Mendelssohn Glee Club. 


t is several years since Mr. Blum finished his decoration for the left wall of the 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Concert Hall, and the fact that it was only last week that the 
panel for the opposite wall was privately placed on view in the Academy of Design 
would lead one to expect a conscientious and able companion decoration. The artist 
has more than fulfilled expectations, for his work is one of exceeding beauty of de 
sign, and though when viewed on a plane it shows one or two failures of exccution, 
when placed in the position for which it is intended its merits will assume proportions 
guaranteeing a permanent increase to the painter’s reputation. 

In his first decoration, which he called “Music,” Mr. Blum succeeded in avoiding the 
absolute idea, and in giving an emotional (musical) power, a vague, shadowy impres- 
sion of unrestrained, sensuous delight. The decoration just completed is more definite ; 
it is an idea and is illustrative and is called the “Vintage Festival.” 

To begin with, the artist has asserted the quality of certainty in his composition by 


placing his figures on a floor of marble and surrounding them with much architecture, — 


which takes a beauty of its own under a luminous sky, and the moving procession of 
gay revelers. There is really movement, of a dignified and graceful kind, despite its 
joyous and bacchantic import. 

The boy in the leopard skin, who has leaped from the floor, seems to me the only 
crude touch. Neither in the painting nor in the act itself is he in keeping with the rest 
of the picture. The twenty-odd other figures are individually and collectively beautiful, 
and in this connection it is interesting to note the studies that are hung near the 


canvas. 


About six months ago William Sharp, the English poet and critic, came over here 
and suddenly disappeared as far as the public was concerned. Those who knew the 
man’s merit could not help but be disgusted at the stupid attempt to make light of Mr. 
Sharp’s work because it was more or less visionary, and we had every reason to look 
for a roast. 

In the September number of the Nineteenth Century Magazine he begins a series 
of articles on “The Art Treasures of America.” His opening statement, that it “is nct 
commonly realized that America—that is to say the United States— is on the way to 
become the Louvre of the nations,” recalls the statement made some years ago by 
Alfred Stevens, that it was America that determined the state of the picture market. 
All Europe has known that all America has been buying pictures, and the attitude 
has generally been one of amusement at the taste of the purchasers and something of 
regret occasioned by the departure to these shores of something really fine. 

Mr. Sharp will give European readers a different point of view; he has seen 
things on this side of the water and writes with almost the kindliness of the advocate. 
Whether in subsequent articles he will attempt to give the reasons for this wonderful 
interest in art remains to be seen. If there is going to be an Anglo-American alliance 
he had better not. Most of the present article is devoted to a review of the pictures in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, but from the introduction I take the following 
interesting paragraph: 

“In New York pre-eminently, but also in Boston, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
in other large cities from New Orleans in the South to Chicago in the North, and 
from Baltimore in the East to San Francisco in the West, there is now so numerous 
and, in the main, so distinguished a congregation of pictures, of all schools and periods, 
that the day is not only at hand, but has arrived, when the native student of art no 
longer needs to go abroad in order to learn the tidal reach and high-water mark in this 
or that nation’s achievement, in this or that school’s accomplishment, in this or that 
individual painter’s work. There are now in America more training-schools, more 
opportunities for instruction, more chances for the individual young painter to arrive 
at self-knowledge than were enjoyed of old by the eager youth of Flanders, of France. 
of Spain, even of Italy. But the essential is still wanting, without which all these 
advantages are merely as stars among the branches. There is no atmosphere of art 
in America at large. Of course, I speak broadly; and it must be remembered that 
exceptions emphasize rather than discount this conclusion. In many of the ateliers 
in New York and Boston there is a quick and informing spirit; every here and there 


a nimble and delectable ‘air of art’ prevails, a fortunate but purely local and intrans- 
missible spiritual environment for a few; and there are men like Mr. Lafarge, like 
Mr. St. Gaudens, like Mr. Macmonnies, who achieve their ends worthily in Wash- 
ington or New York, without influence from or heed or thought of London or Paris— 
men who must be persuasive to the artistic instincts and patriotic aspirations of many 
among the younger generation. But, broadly speaking, there is no atmosphere of art 
in America.” 

True enough, but how times have changed since William M. Hunt said, “I might 
have painted had I lived in an atmosphere of art, but in America everything resolves 
itself into the getting of money and selling a poor article instead of a good one.” 
There is still plenty of pretense and shallowness, but with painters like La Farge and 
sculptors like Barnard working among us the atmosphere can hardly be entirely kill- 
ing. And yet enough have suffered in the past—see poor Rimmer, a genius of the 
first water and a man to whom there was never given the slightest encouragement 
He left big things behind him, but they stand in Boston, and are seen only by people 


who are beauty blind. 


The Avery Galleries have been opened, though Mr. Avery is still at Button Island, 
Lake Champlain. The art dealer’s versatility causes the admiration of thousands of 
Northern New York and Vermont farmers, who travel miles with their wives and 
daughters to see the architectural wonders that have been wrought on Button Island 
As a fisherman he is such a success that the people in Westport talk of a “closed” 
season for him specially, in order to give the lake an opportunity to become stocked 


again. 


A heroic bronze statue of Bismarck, by Gustav Eberlein, is to be erected in Berlin 
If the Germans wanted to show their admiration of the Chancellor they would have 
something really artistic done by a Frenchman 


The Art Club, of Philadelphia, opens its tenth annual exhibition on November 14 
There will be two gold medals, one for painting and one for sculpture 


Mr. Beattie, director of the Carnegie Institute, of Pittsburg, recently returned from 
Europe, announced that among the exhibitors of the next exhibition of the institute 
will be Henner Monet, Hamilton Roll, Thaulow, Israels, Mestag, Sisley, Pissara, Ser 


geant, Cazzin, Betaille, Jerome and Poynter 


W. Lewis Frazer, the former art editor of the Century Magazine, will have charge 
of the special branch of illustration which will be incorporated in the course of instruc 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts during the coming season. Among 
the other instructors will be Miss Cecilia Beaux, the clever portrait painter; Wm. M 


Chase and Wm. S. Robinson 


Competition for cast iron drinking fund has been opened by the Municipal Art 
The cost is to be $250, which does not include the cost of mak- 
The prizes are $250, $150 and $100. This is the first competi- 
In the 


Society, of New York. 
ing the original model. 
tion that the Art Society has had under the powers given it by the new charter 
future it will institute competitions for street lamps and other city necessities, which 


have heretofore been very ugly. GeorGE Henry PAYNE 


SALVINI. 


ALVINI, in his “Reminiscences,” gives an amusing picture of himself. “I loved 
music, and for some time studied singing zealously Sut as I could not be both 
actor and singer, I abandoned music. Right or wrong I know not, but it is certain 
that if success had corresponded to my love for singing, as I had every reason to 
believe that I should not have become one of the worst. I had a certain gift for all gym- 
So I flung myself into the sea, where there was 
I resolved to dance, and attained such skill that 
I resolved to fence, and for five years was an 


I 


nastic exercises. I resolved to swim. 
no bottom and became a swimmer. 

all the ladies wanted me for a partner. 
assiduous visitor of the fencing school, and gave public proof of my capacity 
learned to play billiards and was one of the best players in Italy; I resolved to ride, 
and there was no horse that could throw me out of the saddle. My muscular power 
was such that with outstretched arm I could lift a chair with a man in it, and place 
I could knit, embroider and make various little ornaments. I 


it on the billiard table. 
In brief I could do almost everything, more 


invented games that amused my friends 
or less.” 


* 
* * 


Of Booth Salvini expresses the highest opinion. It will be remembered that Sal- 


vini and he played together one season, Salvini being Othello and Booth Iago, and 
Salvini Hamlet with Booth as the Ghost. Of Henry Irving, Salvini writes: “In the 
first part of ‘Hamlet’ he is simply wonderful.” After seeing him, Salvini at the end 
of the second act said to himself, “I will not play Hamlet. Mapleson may do what 
he likes, but I will not play Hamlet.” He regards Irving as a master in the art of 
delivery, and declares that there is no one to be compared with him. He praises his 
delivery of “To be or not to be,” his Ophelia scene and the scene with the players, 
and concluded that Irving was the best interpreter of the eccentric character of Ham- 
let. “But in the rest of the piece,” he adds, “he fell off. Where passion had to be 


strongly expressed, when the feelings were rising and had to be restrained, he seemed 


mannered, inadequate, baroque.” When the piece was ended the Italian had changed 


his views and said “I can and will play Hamlet.” 
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EMILE FAQUET AND WILLIAM ARCHER. 
II. 


ILLIAM ARCHER'S general ideas of the theatre are as follows, if | 

understand him rightly, and as far as it is possible to reduce to vigor- 

ous formulas what Mr. Archer refrains from laying down in a dogmatic and 
pedantic manner: 

1. The theatre is or ought to be the meeting place, the synthesis of all the 
other arts. As far as life extends, so far the domain of the theatre extends. 

2. Every piece ought to contain—under penalty of leaving a very in- 
complete impression and the feeling that it does not amount to much—a 
picture, a judgment, an ideal (understanding by ideal a general conception 
of life that can guide us, and on which we have our eyes fixed, a standard). 

This gives us four very important principles on which it is fitting to fix 
successively attention. 

On his first idea that the theatre is, perhaps, and tends naturally to 
become the rendezvous and synthesis of all the arts, I need not say how far 
I am in accord with Mr. Archer, for in 1883 it was the foundation to the in- 
troduction to my book, “Trajédie Francaise au X VI. Siécle,” which became 
afterward the volume entitled “Drame Ancien, Drame Modern.” 

It is indisputable that the theatre has a tendency to become the synthe- 
sis of all the arts, simply because it can be it, and there is nothing that does 
not tend to be all that it possibly can be. Of the various arts, some paint, 
others speak, others sing. The theatre can paint, can speak, can sing, 
because the artist—that is the man who in the other arts has different means 
of execution, color, sculpture, words or song—in the theatre is himself the 
means of execution and consequently can manifest himself there in all the 
possible modes of his artistic life. 

And so, the theatre presents us with pictures, sculpture, architecture; 
there is speaking; there is narration, description, singing and expression by 
music, and, in brief, there is no art that cannot enter the theatre and which 
in fact does not enter it. 

The theatre has completely a tendency to be the synthesis of all the arts, 
and if there is anything which distinguishes it from all the others, it is pre- 
cisely the fact that all can be combined in it. This is its essential charac- 
teristic. 

This is precisely why the most artistic people that the world ever knew, 
the Greek, gave formally to its theatre this synthetic character and wished 
all the arts without exception to be represented there, and all artistic tastes 
without exception to be satisfied there. The Greek theatre is the most 
finished form which the theatre has ever obtained, and it was in a certain 
way at Athens that the theatre filled its destinies. 

In truth it is certain that a synthesis of all the arts, a synthesis which 
must not be a mere pell-mell gathering, and in which must be found variety 
of impression, is a thing too complex, too difficult and too vast for frequent 
and continued success. It is a little “beyond our forces” as Bjornson says. 
It is a miracle that is realized but once. ‘The Greek miracle,” Reason says. 
The Greek theatre, too, is a miracle. The theatre quickly enough reduced 
its domain and confined itself to one or two of the provinces of its empire. 
And the choice of these provinces depended on the country and the people. 

But this much has always remained of the proper character of the theatre 
and of its primitive character, namely, that it is in a certain way indefinite 
and can extend itself either to one side or to another of its artistic domain; 
that this is always possible for it, and relatively easy, no natural obstacle 
existing; that this is its tendency as soon as it feels itself strong, or simply 
as soon as it has some little courage, and finally and above all that there is 
nothing a priori, outside the theatre, that there is nothing of which it can 
be said that it does not belong to the theatre since everything belongs to it, 
that all the forms of the theatre are admissible, that the theatre can take all 
forms on condition of taking them in an agreeable manner, and that, as Mr. 
Archer has well said, “As far as life extends, so far can the theatre extend 

Must we, for example, reject the lyric drama, such as Victor Hugo con- 
ceived it? Not at all. The ancient drama was lyric. Man is lyric. He 


” 


sings, sometimes, he joys and he sorrows. To hear a man sing in the theatre 
is nothing absolutely abnormal. The objection of the critics (and the pub- 
lic) of the eighteenth century to passages of Corneille, which exhibit lyrism, 
“They are no longer men, they are poets,” lacks common sense, for poets 
are men, and there is nothing impossible in a man being a poet. I only ask 
him to be one in an agreeable fashion. 

Must we exclude melodrama from the theatre? Not at all. Melodrama 
is a style which all the world feels to be a little inferior. Certainly, but why? 
Because, as Mr. Archer says truly, melodrama is an “illogical tragedy,” and 
Mr. Archer understands by that phrase, that in melodrama the events do 
not proceed logically from the characters and the play of the passions, but 
proceed from the logic of the facts, as the intervention of “chance” is fre- 
quent in it. Well, then, melodrama is an inferior species; we feel it to be 
so, and now we know the reason. But it is very acceptable, for one of our 
fashions of living is to live in the midst of chance, and at the mercy of events. 
We know that man makes his destiny, without doubt, but we also know that 
he does not make it. One of these propositions is quite as true as the other. 





Well, then, to see a man living at the mercy of events is a spectacle, often 
painful, but by no means devoid of interest. 

There are four degrees then, if you please. The lowest, illogical melo- 
drama, illogical as compared with itself, melodrama where chance reigns 
alone and where man is tossed and buffeted by a series of accidents. It 
is possible. It can be interesting. Only arrange the events in an ingenious 
manner, with a certain air of probability. 

A higher degree, logical melodrama—illogical when compared with 
tragedy, but logical with the logic proper to melodrama—the melodrama 
where events spring naturally one from the other. Very interesting. In it 
destiny is a rigid something which masters and constrains us and takes us 
by the throat agreeably, as Pascal would have said. M. Sardou is very 
strong at this game. He has done better. Moreover Dumas pére sometimes 
excelled in this task. In fine, very acceptable. 

A higher degree. Tragedy, a drama where the logic is in the passions and 
their effects, where the events are derived, as it is natural that they should, 
and as it is almost impossible that they should not flow, from the characters 
presented to us, the passions described to us, and the situations which these 
characters have created. Very interesting, but only for those who are 
accustomed to reflect, and who have acquired the habit, very rare after all, 
of seeing in the progress of a character a fact which begins to be born and 
will grow later on. 

A still higher degree. The tragedy of the Will, where man makes his 
destiny such as he ascribes it to be, in the sense that (for man does not 
depend solely on himself) he prepares his destiny such as he wishes it, and 
accepts stoically what fate may make it for him. Tragedy thus made is the 
picture of the thinking twig against the universe, beautiful when the twig 
succeeds, a little more so when it succumbs, while disdaining what breaks it 

But one drama is not more beautiful than another because it belongs to 
the first of these categories and not to the third, or to the second and not 
to the fourth, for here the principal matter is always the talent of the author, 
and, between you and me, I verily believe that the Gédipus Rex at bottom 
belongs to the third of these four categories; I mean to the quasi lowest, 
unless it belongs to the fourth, that is, the least elevated, and is nothing but 
the model of melodrama, which does not prevent it from being a master- 
piece of human genius. 

And then, there is no necessity whatever to proscribe melodrama 

Must we exclude from the theatre farce, good farce? Not at all, replies 
Mr. Archer, not the least in the world; for a “farce really gay is worth more 
than a pretentious, mismanaged drama.” He is perfectly correct. Let us 
return to our principles. ‘As far as life extends, so far extends the domain 
of the theatre.” That is enough. Farce is justified. In life we are every 
moment in the midst of farce. We are so at times from the crude inco- 
herence of our sentiments and ideas, and by the buffoon-like conflict of our 
misdoings with the misdoings of others, and, for example, one household 
out of two; come, let us not be pessimists, two out of three households, ar« 
perpetual farces of the highest taste. At times we are in the midst of farce 
through the burlesque situations into which chance or combinations of cir- 
cumstances throw us, and this makes two categories of farces, and there is 
the psychological farce, and the material farce; the first ought to be called 
comedy bouffe, the second is simply the much decried vaudeville. If 
Labiche is worth anything it is because, with the “Voyage de Perrichon”’ 
he has made a comedy bouffe, while in the “Chapeau de paille d’Italie” 
he has made absolutely nothing but a vaudeville. 

Again, must we reject even the vaudeville, properly so called? Not at 
all; since it is in our destiny to be sometimes the burlesque plaything of cir- 
cumstances, just as there is a tragic plaything of events, and since for this 
reason vaudeville is melodrama bouffe, just as melodrama is lugubrious 
vaudeville, and vaudeville “illogical comedy,” as melodrama is “illogical 
tragedy.” 

Only all the same I would recommend, messieurs the vaudevillists, one 
little precaution. Most of them take it instinctively, but perhaps it is a good 
thing to recall it from time to time. 

I am taking a walk. I slip, like a politician, on a bit of orange peel. | 
fall against a gentleman of bad temper, who shoves me up against an omni- 
bus; the omnibus not to run over me, swerves to one side; in swerving it 
knocks down three horses, gets mixed up with a hack, stops a bicyclist who 
flies over the top of his machine and hits in the stomach an old lady, who 
in falling crushes a street candy-seller. Crowd shouts, cries “Down wit 
the Jews!” Then twenty people are taken to the police station, an 
the evening journals there is an account of “Emeute on the bridg« 


Dame.” 


Here is a vaudeville of which I am a sad hero, which is per! dis 
tressing and humiliating and where I am ridiculous to the last It 
certainly is something to laugh at, and be amused with in It is 
a Cluny-vaudeville, but not a good vaudeville. There would be required 


too much technical skill (tour de main) to make it succeed. The bad thing 
is the initial point, the orange skin. On that account everything is the 
result of chance. We are in a vaudeville that is exclusively material 

In place of this—see how slight is the difference, yet it is sufficient to 
change everything—make your initial point a piece of folly committed by 
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the principal personage. He did not slip on some orange peel. He was 
running after a little woman. This was the cause of all the misadventures 
that I have enumerated above happening to him. At once by this insig- 
nificant alteration the vaudeville is relieved of a load. It is not comedy 
bouffe, but it has a touch of it. The protagonist could say at the end, 
“Nobody will catch us again running after girls.” The piece will be im- 
proved. All that I have just told is very nearly “La Papillonne” of M. 
Sardou. 

You see again that vaudevilles pure and simple, almost pure and simple, 
with a grain, a single grain of comedy bouffe at the beginning is a thing per- 
fectly acceptable in art, because it does not cease to be found in life. 

Let us then with Mr. Archer accept all the forms of dramatic art, reserv- 
ing to ourselves only the right of not applying to all the same criterium, 
for as he wittily says, “We do not measure the height of a sugar loaf by 
barometric observations.” 

Let us come to Mr. Archer’s second “General idea,’ 
A theatrical piece ought to contain (1) a picture, (2) a judgment, (3) 
Let us examine these three propositions. 

It is probable that in the theatre 


, 


which contains 


three. 
an ideal. 

The first will not cause any obstacle. 
as elsewhere something must be painted. But what must be painted? This 
is the delicate point. Must the exceptional be painted? Must the real? It 
is difficult to paint anything but one or the other, for beyond these there is 
nothing. Well, then, of the two which shall we paint? Objection. 
“Neither one or other, for either you will show me on the stage that which 
I see every day, and then where is the novelty? And also the lesson, and 
finally where is the interest? Or you present to me objects, manners, 
sentiments all equally unknown, and then how can we judge of the degree 
of their reality? Mr. Archer, always eclectic, replies that one can paint 
both the real and the exceptional, and to begin with the former he replies 
to the objection mentioned above as follows: 

Yes, doubtless it seems that there would be no great interest in going 
to see at the theatre (as in a novel, it may be remarked) what we see every 
Still you will grant that there is a certain pleasure in front of a pic- 


day. 
This pleasure is even extremely vivid. 


ture, in saying “It is just that!” 
Why? What is the nature of this pleasure? 

To begin, then, this pieasiire consists in a difference of degree between 
seeing and seeing better, between seeing vaguely and seeing with precision, 
between seeing through a mist and seeing in full lights. You write some- 
If you write you perceive one thing, namely, that you do not see 


times? 
It was 


your thought with precision till you have placed it on your paper. 
diffuse, it is compact; it was confused, it is fixed. You had a glimpse of 
it a while ago, now you see it, and this is not disagreeable to you. It is this 
that Nisard, who loved formule, expressed well in saying: “We do not know 
what we want to say till we have said it.” Realist art is nothing else, and 
this is precisely the kind of pleasure which it gives. 

All that the author teaches you, you knew, but you knew it confusedly, 
and you experience the pleasure of knowing it clearly. All that he shows 
you, you have seen as if without seeing it, but you say it just enough to be 
able to recognize it, and not enough to remark it, like those faces which one 
sees passing in the street, the traits of which remain deposited in some ob- 
scure corner of your brain, of which one never thinks, but which remain 
nevertheless in you, in such a way that when one of the passers-by is pre- 
sented to you, you say to him, “It is years, sir, since I had the honor of mak- 
ing your acquaintance.” 

The realist is a man who observes what you only see, and who, conse- 
quently, gives back to you with a strong sensation what you have felt with 
a feeble sensation. In other words he is a man who without transporting 
you far from here, leaving you where you are, without even asking you 
to turn your head simply places on your nose a pair of good spectacles. 
He renders you a signal service. We love to learn, we love also to know 
better what we know already. The “It is just that,” is “Sir, I have had the 
pleasure of knowing you ten years ago.” 

Moreover, the pleasure which realistic art gives is a pleasure of fellow 
feeling. The man who makes you see better what you have already seen 
is a man who has made the same observations as you; who is in regard to 
you like the gentleman who has made the same journey as you. He is a 
neighbor, a chum. “There is between him and you a community of recol- 
lections. Ah, you have been there? So have I. You know so and so? 
So do I. What a fine type! Yes, I see you know him very well. It is 
just so, that is just the man. Ah, sir, your conversation is very interesting.” 
You are enchanted because this gentleman has seen the same things you 
saw, and talks to you about them. You are delighted at this, another 
having made the same observations that you made partially. 

You are not annoyed at him for pushing them further than you; be- 
cause it is his business and it is not yours. Unconsciously you say to your- 
self: “He saw exactly as I did, quite. He has a very just mind. His book 
is just what I would have written myself if I had had time. This author 
is charming!’ Such is the pleasure of fellow feeling, the sympathy of man 
with man, founded on the sympathy of man for himself. 

And now to reply to the objection addressed to those who paint excep- 


tional characters. “You present to me manners, objects, sentiments, all 


unknown; how, in this case, can I judge of their degree of reality?” On 
this point Mr. Archer believes firmly in the existence of an inner sense which 
accepts as true or rejects as false the painting of a world unknown to us, and 
which we cannot check off. When, for example, M. Zola describes the 
manners of the haute finance under the Empire, or when M. Loti transports 
us to Rarahu or Mme. Chrysantheme, an infallible instinct, according to 
him, warns us if it is fancy or history. The spectator at the theatre is en- 
dowed with exactly the same instincts. 

I am not very sure, indeed, about this infallible instinct and this inner 
sense, but I do know how much of certain truth there is in Mr. Archer’s 
theory. 

It is true that the painting of what is exceptional, remote, past, exotic or 
extraordinary ought to be blended with a certain quantity of ascertainable 
truth which gives to every work its consistency, its relative solidity, and, 
so to speak, the degree of authenticity that it requires. What I demand 
from a work depicting the exceptions, the remote, the extraordinary, is that 
the author takes me from the beaten track to divert me. I begin then by 
giving my confidence. What I seek is exactly the inverse of the pleasure 
I have just analyzed. I seek the gentleman who made the journey I have not 
made. I begin by giving my confidence to him. I shall believe what he 
will say. He tells me of ancient Greece or ancient Rome, where I never 
was; of the actual Orient, where I have not traveled; of the Middle Ages, so 
different from all I know, or he tells me about men whose conduct is guided 
by suggestions of honor and heroism, of young people who marry for love, 
of husbands and wives who love each other, of all kinds of extraordinary 
things. I shall follow him, I have resolved to follow and trust myself to 
him; for if I love the known for the pleasure of recognizing it, I love also 
the unknown for the pleasure of discovering it. 

Only I stand toward my man exactly in the same situation as I stand 
toward the gentleman who has made the journey I have not. I have at 
the same time confidence and distrust. My confidence is voluntary, my 
distrust spontaneous and incoercible. My confidence is to be credited till 
it encounters the awaking of my distrust and its intervention in the affair. 
What is necessary then is that my author satisfies my curiosity and puts 
How is that to be doner 


to sleep or lets sleep my distrust. 
First, in blending in his work enough 


According to me, by two means. 
of truth, general, human, and consequently ascertainable by me, so that, be- 
lieving in it, I allow myself voluntarily to believe in all the rest. I always 
start from the idea that men of all countries and all times are very much 
alike. The idea is not a just one, but it is ineradicable in the case of every 
man in the presence of a work of art. To extirpate it requires the authority of 
the savant, the scholar, the historian, who dominates me and reduces me 
to silence by the indisputable superiority of his information. The artist has 
not their authority, and I shall believe him then respecting the improbabil- 
ities he presents to me if he joins therewith enough traist that possess per 
manent and universal truth. It may be remembered that I felicitated M 
Ibsen, painter of local manners, of having done so sometimes and have re 
proached him for not doing so always. 

In the second place, when the artist presents what is improbable, extraor- 
dinary, unknown to me, it is necessary that he knows how to introduce, an 
ultimate profound logic which must be very strong and very rigorous. That 
which fornis a system seems true, that which is harmonious appears real 
The only theory that would appear decidedly unreal is incoherence. Logic 
in the improbable gives to the improbable a certificate of truth. It reduces 
We say to ourselves: “This may not hap- 


it to being the exceptional only. 
It astonishes me, but it may be true. Go 


pen often, but it can happen. 
” My distrust is lulled asleep, my confidence is restored to liberty and 


on. 
Corneille, who always 


permits me to abandon myself again to curiosity. 
deliberately gives us the extraordinary, does not always fail in the intime 
logic, he fails only sometimes. Such is my manner of analyzing the inner 
instinct which Mr. Archer believes we possess to guide us through the works 
which paint the exceptional and unknown. 

It remains for us to have a talk with him about the two other things 
which he demands from every piece of the theatre, that is to say, “a judg- 


ment”’ and an “ideal.” EMILE FAQUET. 


T is understood that the vessel La Cecile has started for Devil’s Island with 
a view to the return of Dreyfus to France. The latest announcements in 
this case are decidedly interesting. 

David Christie Murray, the novelist, vouches for the trustworthiness of a 
document proving that Dreyfus was never a German spy, but was appointed 
to spy on French officers by the Secret Intelligence Departinent. His mis- 
sion was discovered and he was therefore hated. 

Count Esterhazy and Lieutenant Colonel Paty du Clam, fearing his dis- 
coveries, secured his arrest. Lieutenant- Colonel Henry, who recently com- 
mitted suicide, appointed Dreyfus a spy and then abandoned him, fearing 
that fact would cause him to lose his own position. 

In addition Esterhazy, who has fled to London, declares that out of the 
1,000 documents in the Dreyfus case over 600 were forged. For her own 
sake France must try the rogues who were guilty of these foul deeds. The 


open vindication of Dreyfus can be no longer put off. 
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The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE i 
17 Rue de Treves, BRUSSELS, BELaIUM, | 1t will present 


VOoSse 


enews appeal to the most critical musics al 


more favorable comment to-day than 


many new features 





taste, and 


are receiving 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 

Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS,’ 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, 


AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 








